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“MEDES AND PERSIANS ” 


CHARLES C. TorRREY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


The aim of the present investigation is to set 
forth the Jewish conception of Medo-Persian rela- 
tions as it is embodied in the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, including the Apocrypha. This is not 
a superfluous task. There are certain fundamental 
ideas of this important period of Jewish history, 
firmly held without variation in all the O. T. writ- 
ings concerned, which no commentator or historian 
appears to have seen clearly. It is customary in 
dealing with these documents to operate with the 
ascertained chronology of the Persian period, 
undertaking to force it upon the Jewish writers. 
The result is seen in the confused and conflicting 
theories, none justified by the existing Hebrew- 
Aramaic material, which appear in the textbooks 
of the present day. 

There is a faithfully preserved and consistent 
(but romancing) scheme of Persian history and 
chronology, presented by the Chronicler’s stories 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, by the narratives in the 
book of Daniel, by the tale of the Three Guards- 
men in First Esdras, by the book of Esther and its 
Second Targum, by the book of Tobit, by certain 
passages in the Prophets, and by the rabbinical 
literature, all these being in substantial agree- 
ment. What has appeared to be confusion in the 
chronology of Ezra-Nehemiah is in reality a simple 
and straightforward progression throughout, when 
a single scribal error has been corrected. This 
narrative cannot be understood, however, without 
recognition of the theory of Medo-Persian affairs 
which was current in Jerusalem from (at least) 
the third century B. c. onward, and which differed 
yery widely from the true course of events. 

The attempt to read actual Persian history into 
the fanciful Jewish scheme results in the chaos 
\.which is to be seen in every modern commentary 
and critical essay. The Jewish scheme itself is in 
perfect order where critics have been unanimous 


* Since our knowledge of Jewish history in the Persian 
period is obtained almost entirely from the O. T. sources, 
and since the word “fundamental” here used is not an 
exaggeration, this weak point in recent historical criti- 
cism deserves to be given serious attention. 


in pronouncing it confused ; for example, the his- 
tory given in Ezra 2: 1-8: 36 is throughout exactly 
as the Chronicler wrote it (except for the usual 
slight errors of transcription), without omission, 
addition, or transposition. It is a continuous sec- 
tion of his elaborate work; a fact of the greatest 
importance, of which no modern commentator or 
historian has been aware. It is disappointing to 
realize that in order to understand the Jewish 
account of the Persian period it is necessary to 
forget the Gentile historians; but this, exactly, is 
what is required. 

The Hebrews, like the ancients generally, were 
not interested in the history of other peoples than 
their own. “The study of non-Biblical history 
[in the Maccabean period] was never a part of 
Jewish education” (Bevan, The Book of Daniel, 
p- 149). When they wrote of other nations, it 
was invariably with either parenetic or apologetic 
aim. Intensely conscious of the superiority of 
their own religion, but held in subjection and 
oppressed, they aimed to show in detail how 
foreign potentates, one after another, had acknowl- 
edged the God of Israel or shown especial favor to 
his servants. 

The Chronicler, writing in the Greek period, 
undertook to show this of all the Persian kings 
of whom he had knowledge (excepting of course 
Darious III), namely Cyrus, Artaxerxes I, Darius 
II (these three in Ezra 6:14), and Artaxerxes IT 
(in Ezra 7f. and Nehemiah). His list of these 
kings was precisely the same as that of the author 
of Dan. 11:2, and indeed, of all the Jewish 
authors of that era (see below). According to 
the uniform and well attested Jewish tradition, 
Darius I Hystaspis (as “ Darius the Mede ”) pre- 
ceded Cyrus;* and Ahasuerus (Xerxes) was a 
Mede, not a Persian at all; as will presently be 
shown. 

Commentators have expressed surprise that 
Artaxerxes I should be included in Ezra 6: 14 asa 


*As the present writer has insisted in numerous 
publications, from the year 1896 onward. 
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benefactor of the returning exiles. The Chroni- 
cler’s representation is clear and consistent, how- 
ever, when it is understood. This king, he would 
say, the Artaxerxes of Ezra 4: 7-24, had permitted 
the Jews to build their temple; until the lying 
report of their enemies, the Samaritans, that they 
were building the wall of the city, caused him to 
give an order under cover of which these enemies 
proceeded by force to stop the building of the 
temple. A well told story of a successful trick.® 

In like manner, the author of Dan. 1-6 narrates 
how both Nebuchadnezzar (4: 31, 34) and Darius 
the Mede (6:27 f.) acknowledged the God of 
Israel. It remained for a later writer to show, in 
the book of Esther, how this was true also of the 
third and last of the “ Median” kings known to 
Jewish legend, Ahasuerus. 

In each of these late additions to the canonical 
scriptures, what we are given is characteristic 
Jewish religious teaching, testifying to the strength 
of the Hebrew faith and also to the vividness and 
the fertility of the Hebrew imagination. In the 
narratives of this nature, canonical or apocryphal, 
it was a matter of small consequence what the 
Gentiles believed or were in the habit of saying. 


What was important was the religion, and the 


heritage, of the children of Israel. The Jews of 
the Greek period were not interested in Medo- 
Persian history for its own sake, but only as a 
source of material for Israelite theology. 

Actual Jewish traditions of the earlier part of 
the Persian period were non-existent, as appears 
to be shown by the official chronology compiled 
with care and presented in the Seder ‘Olam 
Rabbah (second century A.pD.). This, as is well 
known, assigns “ 52 years”* (instead of 206) to 
the entire period of Medo-Persian rule of the 
Jews; and from the rebuilding of the temple to 
the conquest of Alexander, only 34 years (instead 
of 87; not 184, as Moore and others have it). This 
means, Moore remarks, that the learned compilers 
“had no sufficient sources.” The sources were 


* The attempt to take the narrative out of the hands 
of the Chronicler and treat it as history has not been 
fortunate. The commentators on the book of Ezra have 
found the chapter confusing, declaring verse 24 to be 
out of place! How the verse can have got into its 
present position, no one has been able to explain. 

* See, e.g., G. F. Moore, Judaism, I, pp. 6, 159. The 
number 52, however, is a false reading, as will presently 
be shown. The true number, required by the document 
itself, is 56. 


available, however, if there had been the wish to 
make use of them; Palestine was not a remote 
province. 

Eduard Meyer, in his attempt to interpret the 
post-exilic history of Israel, reached the important 
conclusion (Hntstehung des Judenthums, 1896, p. 
74), “dass es iiber das ganze erste Jahrhundert 
der nachexilischen Geschichte bis auf Ezra und 
Nehemia herab keinerlei Nachrichten und keiner- 
lei Tradition gab mit Ausnahme dessen, was in 
den erhaltenen Urkunden Ezra 4-6 und in den 
gleichzeitigen Propheten stand.” I demonstrated 
in my Hzra Studies (1910), chap. VI, and espe- 
cially in pages 150-157, that these “ Urkunden,” 
letters and royal edicts glorifying the Jews and 
their religion are, each and all, worthless composi- 
tions put forth in furtherance of the Chronicler’s 
single purpose. As for the Hebrew prophecies, 
their contribution to our knowledge of the Persian 
period is negligible, as will appear. 

Bevan, The Book of Daniel, p. 149, in speaking 
of the Persian kings and the chronology of the 
period, says: “ It may be doubted whether, in the 
Maccabean age, one Jew in 10,000 was acquainted 
with the names and order of these kings.” The 
doubt is certainly justified. The century and a 
half of Greek rule would have effaced most recol- 
lection of the Persians and popular interest in 
them, which presumably ‘never was strong. More- 
over, no Jew of the Maccabean time, as far as 
the existing evidence can show, paid attention to 
the names and true order of the kings between 
Nebuchadrezzar and Xerxes. The reason for this 
assertion will soon appear. 

The Chronicler’s narrative of Jewish religious 
affairs from Cyrus to Darius III Codomannus, 
comprising the “books ” of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
makes the outward impression of a work based on 
records of Persian history, but it is not such in 
reality. There were no such Jewish records. In 
the Chronicler’s time it was easy to obtain from 
Greek sources information in regard to the Per- 
sian kings, and he took what he needed. The 
Greek doctrines concerning the earliest part of the 
period he could not use, for they disagreed in im- 
portant particulars with the native Jewish theory 
of the Medo-Persian rule, as will be seen. Here, 
he stood firmly on the ground occupied by his 
contemporaries, the author of Dan. 1-6 and the 
interpolator of the pagan story in First Esdras, 
giving out the doctrine which was plainly and 
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repeatedly set forth at a later day by the author 
of Dan. 7-12. 

It will be shown in the following pages, with 
abundant evidence, that the succession of Medo- 
Persian rulers accepted without question and ex- 
hibited in the writings of all the authors of the 
Old Testament literature, canonical or uncanoni- 
cal, who deal with the subject is the following: 
Darius I (classed as a Mede), Cyrus, “ Ahasuerus ” 
(Cyaxares), Artaxerxes I, Darius II, Artaxerxes 
II, Darius III. No other kings are ever named, 
nor is there space for any other. 


The Traditional Jewish Chronology 


The Chronicler, as is well known, cuts the early 
Persian history very short. Zerubbabel, the leader 
of the Babylonian ‘exiles, makes his debut in the 
first year of Cyrus, when the Persian Sheshbazzar 
is appointed governor of Judea.® Thereafter, in 
the reign of Darius II Nothus (the only possible 
Darius here), Zerubbabel is himself governor. 
According to our well established reckoning he 
would then have been about 135 years old. But 
the Jews had a chronology of their own, also well 
established, and according to this the picture of 
Zerubbabel suits the circumstances perfectly. 

Mention was made, above, of the Seder ‘Olam 
Rabbah, and the startling disagreement of its 
chronology with that of the Gentiles. It is not 
to be put aside as unimportant, it is very impor- 
tant indeed. Its computations are based through- 
out on canonical Hebrew scripture and authorita- 
tive Jewish tradition. It needs to be considered 
at length in the present investigation, for its 
treatment of the Persian period evidently agrees 
with that which the Chronicler gives in his history. 

The Seder ‘Olam chronology at this point is 
based on the “seventy weeks” (490 years) of 
Dan. 9: 24, taken as the interval between the de- 
struction of the first temple by Nebuchadrezzar 
and that of the second temple by Titus. Five 


successive divisions are recognized: the exile, the 


®°The old (“LXX”) translation of the Chronicler’s 
history, in First Esdras 2:11, gives the true sense, 
mpocrary rhs "lovdalas. “ Prince of Judah” is a false 
rendering. Compare Ezra 5: 14-16, where Persian 
authority and initiative are necessarily appealed to. 
The Persian governor did all this, it was official and by 
kingly order, not a mere Jewish undertaking. Here as 
everywhere else the Chronicler shows himself to be a 
skillful narrator. 
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Persian period, the Greek rule, the Hasmonean 
dynasty, and the house of Herod. 

Two of these divisions stand out separately as 
defined by holy scripture. The exile (whatever 
the term may mean, see below) was a period of 
seventy years, according to Jeremiah 25:11 f., 
29:10, Daniel 9:2, and Zechariah 1:12, 7:5. 
Again, a certain definite period in Persian history 
covered thirty-four years, according to passages in 
the book of Nehemiah (13:6 and 12:22). These 
two assured numbers, 70 and 34, obtained from 
scripture, must be subtracted from the total of 490 
before we can undertake to define the three periods 
which are obtained from Jewish tradition. Each 
of the two numbers, however, presents its difficul- 
ties, which must be examined. 

The problem of the “seventy years of exile” 
has never ceased to make trouble. Is the “ seventy ” 
a round number, or is it obtained by computation ? 
Is “ exile” used literally, or metaphorically? It 
is important to ascertain, if possible, in what scrip- 
ture and in what connection the phrase was first 
employed. In the two passages in the book of 
Zechariah, “these 70 years” has commonly been 
interpreted as meaning the time during which the 
Jews were deprived of their temple in Jerusalem. 
This explanation of the phrase suits our chron- 
ology, but is not favored by any other considera- 
tion. It is not suggested in either of the two 
passages named, each giving the impression of a 
term familiar in speaking of the desolation of 
Jerusalem and Judea (1: 17-21; 7: 7,14). In the 
book of Jeremiah, the period of seventy years is 
expressly defined as the time of “ desolation ” 
extending to the end of the Baby- 
lonian empire (25:11f., 29:10). Thus also 
in Daniel (9:2), where Jeremiah is quoted by 
name. Especially important is the fact that this 
is also the view of the Chronicler, who in 2 Chr. 
36: 21 combines the prediction of Jeremiah with 
Lev. 26:34f. (Leviticus, indeed, prescribes no 
definite interval, but merely a multiple of the 
sacred number, seven). 

In the passage Jer. 25:11, on which probably 
all the others depend, the “seventy” is best re- 
garded as a conventional round number ; compare 
Is. 23: 15, 17, “ Tyre will be forgotten for seventy 
years ”; and see Gray’s note, The Book of Isaiah, 
p. 395. But there is evidence that in the Jewish 
tradition the number was soon made to serve in a 
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formal chronology, applying exactly to the period 
from the destruction of the temple to the accession 
of Cyrus, this achieved by means of the reign of 
Darius the Mede, as will be shown. 

The difficulty with the “thirty-four years” of 
the Seder ‘Olam lies chiefly in the fact that it 
seems to be expressly defined as the years of the 
duration of the Persian period. It has often been 
explained as the number left over after subtract- 
ing from 490 the seventy years of the exile and the 
numbers representing the three later periods above 
named ;* but this turns the process in the wrong 
direction. The number 34 is in fact obtained from 
the Hebrew text, and it is also plainly declared to 
be only a part of the Persian period. 

When 70 and 34 are taken from 490, the re- 
mainder is 386, the sum covering the years of 
the three periods belonging to Jewish 
tradition. To the Hasmonean dynasty is 
assigned the duration of 103 years. Here the 
Jews had their own record, and the reckoning may 
well have been from 140 B. c. (I Macc. 14: 27) to 
37 B. Cc. (Herod). To the Herodian dynasty, down 
to the year 70 A.D., is given the same length of 
time, 103 years (instead of 107). There may 
have been the wish to gain a round number for the 
Greek period, 180 being also a multiple of the 
sacred number 12. 

The entire period from the destruction by 
Nebuchadrezzar to the devastation wrought by 
Titus and his armies thus appears to be covered, 
but in reality there is confusion in the chronology. 
It is not clear what is meant by the “seventy 
years ” (certainly not always the duration of the 
exile, nor the interval between the destruction of 
the temple and its rebuilding!), nor how the 
reigns of Cyrus, Ahasuerus, and Artaxerxes, and 
the six years of Darius Nothus are to be brought 
under cover. An item which will presently be 


mentioned suggests that a calculation of the exilic 





*Thus it is treated, for example, in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, articles “ Chronology,” IV, 71, and “ Seder 
‘Olam Rabbah,” XI, 148, and in Alexander Marx’s Seder 
‘Olam, Berlin, 1903, p. x; and by all these authorities 
it is considered to be a conventional substitute for the 
true chronology. See Jew. Enc, IV, 71: “making the 
Persian domination last 34 instead of 204 years”; XI, 
148: “only 34 years for the Persian domination.” This, 
I venture to think and shall endeavor to show, is a 
mistake. 
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period which was familiar in the time of the 
Chronicler had been imperfectly kept in memory. 


It is first necessary to explain the period of 34 
years, expressly declared in both the S. ‘O., chapter 
XXX, and in Aboda Zara, 9a, to be that part 
of the Persianrule which followed the 
completion of the temple. The mode of 
treatment in this brief section illustrates the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Jew. Enc., XI, 147 f., as 
characterizing the procedure followed in the S. ‘O., 
the purpose being to cut the pattern close: “ to 
assign to each of a series of events the shortest 
possible duration of time, where necessary in order 
to secure agreement with the Biblical text; and 
to adopt the lesser of two possible numbers.” 

The temple was finished in the sixth year of 
Darius (Ezra 6:15). Thereupon followed imme- 
diately the reign of Artaxerxes II (Ezra 7:1), 
which continued for 32 years (Neh. 13:6) and 
was followed by the reign of Darius III (men- 
tioned in Neh. 12:22), in whose second year 
(allowing the briefest interval) Alexander and the 
Greeks arrived and seized his kingdom. Hence 
the period of 34 years, an assured component pre- 
senting no difficulty; it is in the period just 
preceding it that the trouble comes. 

“The sum of the years of the kings of Media 
and Persia [i.e., from Cyrus onward] is 52 
years.” This oft-quoted statement of the S. ‘O., 
chapter XXX, is plainly wrong, for it is effectively 
contradicted in one of the preceding paragraphs, 
in chapter XXIX. There we read that Cyrus 
reigned two years and part of a third year (Dan. 


10:1), and that the years of Ahasuerus’ reign were | 


14 (the number obtained from the book of Esther) ; 
whence it follows that the interval of time from 
the first year of Cyrus to the completion of the 
temple is twenty-two years (2 + 14+ 6).’ 

In the immediately following context the regnal 
years of Cyrus and Ahasuerus, 2-+ and 14 re- 
spectively, are employed in another computation, 


of Artaxerxes I (Ezra 4: 7-24), no account being taken 
of his reign. This is not accidental, but the result of a 


theory. Ahasuerus is named only in the single verse | 


4: 6, after which he was believed to appear under the 
name Artaxerxes, as is made plain (it was held) by 
the Greek text of Esther. Contemporary evidence of 
the theory is to be seen also in 1 Esd. 2: 16, where the 
two verses, Ezra 4: 6, 7, are made into one verse under 
the name Artaxerxes. 








* Here, the especially interesting fact is the omission 
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namely, the reckoning of the ever-troublesome 
“seventy years.” Taking Jer. 29:10 as the text 
(where the seventy years are all included in the 
Babylonian rule!), the S.‘O. counts 52 years of 
exile(!), 16 years of Cyrus and Ahasuerus, and 2 
of Darius (when the building of the temple 
began), making 70 in all, which are now inter- 
preted according to Zech. 1:12. 

We are now in a position to rectify the state- 
ment in chapter XXX (quoted above) that the 
sum of the years of the kings of Media and Persia 
is fifty-two years. The true number, according to 
the S.‘O. itself, is fifty-sia (2+ 14+ 6- 34). 
The numeral in the (corrupt) Hebrew text reads 
“fifty and two hundred ”! (corrected by arbitrary 
guess to fifty-two) ; which makes the conjecture 
natural that the numeral ]”3 (56) was misread as 
“3 (250); indeed, this must be the explanation 
of the false reading. 

In connection with the “ 52 years of exile” (see 
above), it is to be noted that the reckoning of the 
book of Jeremiah, assigning seventy years to the 
sojourn in Babylonia, is not the view which pre- 
vailed in the later time. Whether or not there 
may have survived an actual Jewish tradition of 
the lapse of time between the catastrophe of the 
year 586 and the death of Belshazzar (the exact 
duration, 48 years, was of course known at the 
time to a multitude of the Jewish people), the 
men of the third century B. c. must have felt well 
assured that “seventy years” was much too long 
a term for the Babylonian exile (see Ezra 3:12). 
Near the end of chapter XXVIII of the Seder 
‘Olam, in an interpretation of Daniel’s “ weeks ” 
(Dan. 9: 24-27) we read: “ Seven weeks, they are 
those which they spent in the exile until they went 
up (to Jerusalem).” 

There is good reason to believe (as will appear 
later) that this very significant number of years, 
7x 7%, which happens to agree with the time elaps- 
ing between the destruction of the temple and the 
second year of Cyrus (!), was made use of in a 
computation of the “ 70 years” similar to the one 
mentioned above, though this time it is only the 
Babylonian exile that is considered. In this con- 
nection will be found significant the question 
raised in the Seder ‘Olam in the earlier part of 
chapter XXVIII: “ What is meant by the state- 
ment (Dan. 6:1) that Darius the Mede was 
‘about 62 years old’ when he received the Baby- 
lonian kingdom?” Apparently, there is a com- 


putation here which was familiar to the Jewish 
scholars in the middle of the third century B.¢., 
but had been lost to sight by the time when the 
S. ‘O. was compiled. This matter will receive fur- 
ther mention. 


It is plain that the calculations in this portion \ 


of the S. ‘O. cannot be of use for the actual history 
of Israel under Persian rule. They were not 
intended to be. As was remarked above, this was 
a subject in which, for its own sake, no interest 
was felt. Chronology, however, was a different 
matter. The Most High, it was held, had pro- 
vided through his prophets a number of exact 
dates, as well as a great many definite terms of 
years, with the means of combining them all in a 
single series. The evident purpose of this, the 
learned men agreed, was to establish a lite 


chronology, to be used for all time by the chosen 
people, and by no others. There was provided for \ 


them a scheme of their history based on sacred 
scripture and on the divinely chosen numbers 
seven and twelve. It was a property which had/ 
been desired and held to be important ever since 
the Jews, in their intense national consciousness, 
undertook to “separate themselves from all for- 
eigners” (Neh. 13:30), as in the Chronicler’s 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Even at the present 
day the Jews maintain their own chronology, 
which bears no relation to the chronology of the 
Gentiles. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the conclu- 
sions booked in the Seder ‘Olam represented the 
official Jewish tradition. Rabbi Jose ben Halaphta 
did not originate these computations and adjust- 
ments, but “preserved the generally accepted 
opinions ” (Jew. Enc., XI, p. 149), doing his best 
to put in order what had been handed down. This 
is genuine tradition, and it goes far back! It is 
interesting to find in the older half of the book of 
Daniel (c. 245 B.c.)*® and in the work of the 
Chronicler in Ezra and Nehemiah (c. 250 B. c.) 
the most striking features of this tradition, namely, 
the following. 


1. Darius Hystaspis is made to precede Cyrus, 
as “Darius the Mede.” In the S.‘O. the years 
of his reign have no place in the reckoning of the 
chronology, for they fall in the period of the exile, 
and thus are included in the “ seventy years.” The 
Chronicler, whose interest was in the Return and 


® Which published first, Daniel I or the Chronicler? 
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the building of the temple, had no reason to men- 
tion Darius the Mede; but the way in which his 
narrative proceeds, Cyrus followed by Ahasuerus, 
etc., shows that his theory was the same as that 
of all the other Jewish writers of the last few cen- 
turies B.c. Darius Hystaspis preceded Cyrus. 
There was a good reason for the theory, as will be 
seen, and it arose long before the Chronicler’s 
time. 

2. In numerous passages in the 8.‘O. it is 
treated as unquestionable fact that the reign of 
Cyrus was immediately followed by the reign of 
Ahasuerus, and that the Darius who came there- 
after, i.e., Darius II Nothus, was the king in 
whose reign the temple was built; see chapter 
XXVIII, near the end. Thus also the Chronicler 
plainly has it, the Darius of Ezra, chapter 5, being 
placed between Artaxerxes I and Artaxerxes II, 
who are clearly and unmistakably distinguished 
from each other by the Hebrew orthography. 

3. Ahasuerus, in all the early Jewish literature 
which makes mention of him, is a Mede, not a 
Persian at all. This is expressly stated in the 
S.‘O., chapter XXX, and is implied elsewhere in 
the document. The Chronicler gives plain evi- 
dence of holding this view, as will be seen ; indeed, 
it is an essential feature of the long-accepted 
theory of Medo-Persian relations. In the book of 
Daniel, 9:1, it is clearly implied; the name is a 
Median name, and the second Ahasuerus was the 
son of Darius the Mede, as is declared in the 
second Targum to Esther, the grandson bearing 
the name of the grandfather, as usual. 

As for the name “ Ahasuerus,” it will be shown 
that in the standard Jewish tradition it was 
confused with the Hebrew form of the name 
“ Cyaxares.” 


The Medes as Delwerers of Israel 


We should suppose on general grounds that the 
Hebrew people could have known very little about 
the Medes. In the ancient history known to us 
they play a mysterious réle, leaving the most im- 
portant matters in the domain of conjecture. We 
know next to nothing about their antecedents, 
their culture, whether they made use of the cunei- 
form script, and so on. It is very evident, indeed, 
that the Hebrews thought of them as a remote 
people ; yet they believed that the Medes played a 
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significant part in Hebrew-Jewish history. Though 
far distant, yet at several times and in different 
ways they had influenced the fortunes of Israel. 

There was one time when the Medes came clearly 
into the Israelite horizon, namely, when Nineveh 
fell! The Hebrews had long been under the yoke 
of the Assyrians, and had prayed for deliverance. 
The destruction of Nineveh was an event which 
concerned them closely. The fact of chief im- 
portance in their eyes was the sudden entrance of 
a new and mighty actor, Cyaxares the Mede. It 
was he, with minor assistance from the Chaldean 
Nabopolassar, who struck the blow. The prayers 
of the people were answered. Jerusalem was near 
enough to the Tigris to get some good information 
regarding the new conqueror, his consolidation of 
the Median power, his marvelous organization of 
the army, his picturesque cavalry. The name, 
Cyaxares, made its appearance in Hebrew script, 
and seems to have continued in use (as an Israelite 
proper name) after its origin had been forgotten. 
As to this, and what appears to be the single 
occurrence of the name in the Hebrew Bible, see 
below. 


The brilliant debut of the Medes made a | 


profound impression in Western Asia and the 


Mediterranean lands. The Persians were called ~ 
“ Medes” by the Greeks not only in the time of © 
the Persian wars, but even in the age of Demos- © 
thenes.° We know that the impact in Palestine © 
was mighty, and lasting in its effects; the latest © 
books of the Old Testament give evidence of the © 
fact. The old picture of Assyria and Babylonia © 
was now torn up. The next thing for the Hebrews 
to expect was the destruction of another arch- | 
enemy and oppressor, Babylon. The all-conquer- | 


ing Mede would inevitably swallow up his weaker 
ally, the Neo-Babylonian. In the meantime, the 
Hebrews could turn to Egypt for help. 

Then came the armies of Nebuchadrezzar, with 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the chief strong- 
holds of Judea. 


Those who survived the devastation wrought by | 
the Chaldean armies must have prayed for the | 


welfare of Cyaxares, or of his successor. During 
the brief period of Neo-Babylonian rule, the deci- 
mated population of Judea can only have longed 
for the conquest of Babylon by the Medes as a 


*See Thomas D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, 
pages 38 and 62. 
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just judgment from heaven. This thunderbolt 
from a clear sky falling on the Assyrian capital, 
this blast which shook the world—did the God of 
Israel, who certainly had prepared it, have in it 
no purpose of help for his own oppressed people? 
There could be only one answer, Yahweh had 
raised up a deliverer, to fulfill at last the promise 
given to Abraham. 

When the blow actually fell on Babylon, and 
the city was seized by the Persians and Medes, it 
was the latter who were looked upon as the chief 
actors. “ Darius the Mede received the kingdom.” 
This was the accepted Jewish doctrine, uniformly 
held in the Old Testament, the apocryphal litera- 
ture, and the rabbinnical writings; see above in 
regard to the Seder ‘Olam. There was no room 
for doubt, in view of what had taken place. First. 
Assyria had been wiped out; now, the Chaldeans 
are struck down, and Babylon will soon be just a 
memory. 

Out of the exultation born of this new triumph 
came the Hebrew prophecies relating to the Medes, 
oracles post eventum, but most instructive. No 
prophecies could be more explicit. 

Is. 13: 17 ff: “ Behold, I will stir up the Medes 
against them, .. . and Babylon, the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldeans’ pride, shall 
be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

Jer. 51:11, 28: “The Lord has stirred up the 
spirit of the kings of the Medes, for his purpose 
is against Babylon, to destroy it. ... Prepare 
against her the nations, the kings of the Medes, 
the governors thereof, and all the deputies thereof, 
and all the land of their dominion, . . . for the 
purposes of the Lord against Babylon do stand, to 
make the land of Babylon a desolation, without 
inhabitant.” 

These passages are known to be late, hardly 
earlier than the third century B.c. Interesting is 
the way in which both authors borrow details from 
the great picture painted in Isaiah 34; compare 
Is. 13: 21f. and Jer. 50:39 with Is. 34:13f.! 
On the bare mention of Media in Is. 21:2 see 
J.B. L. 5% (1938), pp. 124 f., where “ Elam ” and 
“Media” are shown to be interpolations. 

The Jews knew that the conquest of Babylon 
was not the work of Medes alone. At the time 
when the city was taken, in 538 B.c., the people 
of Jerusalem had some good information in regard 
to the end of the Neo-Babylonian power and the 
death of Belshazzar whom (as was believed) the 


Median conqueror slew. The report of these events 
came to them in all probability from northern 
Arabia, where the Babylonian king Nabonidus had 
made the city Teima his new capital, with the 
result of a great influx of Jews from Palestine and 
Mesopotamia." They knew that a Persian king 
named Cyrus was present at the fall of the city, 
but they gave him a small share of credit for the 
conquest. In Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah Cyrus is 
never thought of as the conqueror of Babylonia, 
and in First Esdras, which is a part of the oldest 
form of the Chronicler’s history known to us, 
Cyrus is plainly subordinate to Darius. The same 
piece of narrative (Dan., chapter 6) which tells 
that Darius “received the kingdom ” contains the 
remarkable allusion, thrice repeated, to the law( !) 
of the Medes and Persians. Here is implied a 
formal coalition, and the notion plays a very im- 
portant part in the accepted Jewish picture of 
the early Persian period. The theory of this 
coalition will be considered in another section. 


Cyaxares and Ahasuerus 


It was remarked more than once, in the pre- 
ceding pages, that the Jewish sources, canonical 
and uncanonical without exception, make Aha- 
suerus a Mede, and believe the name to be that 
of the Median conqueror of Nineveh. 

At the time of this conquest, 612 B.c., the 
Hebrews of Palestine became acquainted with the 
name of the conqueror, and wrote it in Hebrew 
characters. More than a hundred years later, 
when it had been imperfectly preserved and its 
precise form was no longer known, the name was 
confused with that of a Persian king. 

The name of the Median king Cyaxares, Huvah- 
Satara, would regularly receive in Hebrew tran- 
scription the form SWWhRSIT, or more concisely 
SWWHNT, It is an interesting fact, which as far 
as I am aware has never been noticed, that the 
latter form, exactly, occurs in the Hebrew Bible 
in a strange place. In 1 Chron. 4:6, in one of 
the Chronicler’s lists of proper names, our Maso- 
retic text gives “JAYONT as the name of one of 
the descendants of Judah. The reading is not 
quite correct, however; both the definite article 
and the adjective ending i have seemed strange to 
all the commentators, for there is no other case 


1°See my Jewish Foundation of Islam (1933), pages 
10 ff. 


? 
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of the sort in the long catalogue of names; and 
finally, the LXX shows what was originally writ- 
ten, for Cod. B has Acnpav, and Cod. A Ao@npa. 
The name ended in &, not in *, and it certainly 
was the name Cyaxares."' The initial 7 was taken 
to be the definite article, and the name was pro- 
nounced Ahasthéra, as the Greek shows. It would 
not be difficult to pass over from this to Ahaswérds, 
the transcription of the name Xerxes, when the 
latter came to the knowledge of the Jews, and to 
forget altogether the former name. This, at all 
events, is what occurred; “Ahasuerus” was 
accepted by all the Jewish writers as 
the name of the great conqueror of 
Assyria. 

This is said in so many words in Tobit 14: 15. 
Tobias spent his last days in Media, and before 
his death, in Ecbatana, he was privileged to see 
the capture and destruction of Nineveh by “ Aha- 
suerus ” (the best text, Cod. A, of the longer ver- 
sion has simply jv jxpadorwev *Aovnpos 6 Bacircis 
ris Mydias). “And he praised God for all that 
he had done to the men of Nineveh and Assyria.” 

The second benefactor of Israel, the Mede of 
Hebrew prophecy raised up to conquer Babylon, 
was naturally believed to have been the son of 
Cyaxares. He was thought of not only as the 
military conqueror but also as the first ruler of 
the empire (“ Medo-Persian”) under whose gov- 
ernment the Jews had lived for more than two 
hundred years. The reorganization of the satra- 
pies and provinces and the institution of other 
important regulations civil and military were re- 
corded in Persian history and tradition as the 
work of Darius (Hystaspis) ; hence, undoubtedly, 
the name of the second “ Mede” of Jewish folk- 
lore (see Dan. 6:2 f.). 

The name “ Darius,” then, like “ Ahasuerus,” 
was held to be a Median name. This is stated 
with the utmost clearness in Dan. 9:1, where the 


™ There is one other place in the Hebrew scriptures 
where the name appears to occur. In Esther 8, verses 
10 and 14, there is an adjective describing the Median 
royal steeds. The phrase employed is the same in both 
cases, DAVOS W277, and the strange word has 
had no satisfactory explanation. There seems to be good 
reason to believe that it preserves an old tradition, and 
that these horses of the Median court received their 
proud name from that of the king who organized the 
Median cavalry; that is, it is the name of Cyaxares, 
with the adjective ending appended. 


prophet makes mention of “Darius the son of 
Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, who was 
made king over the realm of the Chaldeans.” No 
commentator has understood this, and blunders 
have been conjectured in considerable variety. 
There is no blunder, however, but only the stand- 
ard Jewish doctrine, the same and unchanged from 
the Chronicler to the Seder ‘Olam Rabbah (see 
above). Darius was the son of Cyaxares (Aha- 
suerus), and the name of the grandfather was 
borne, as usual, by the grandson.” The king 
Ahasuerus who appears in the book of Esther was 
“the son of Darius the Mede,” as we read in the 
second Targum to Esther, as well as in the Seder 
‘Olam. Moreover, Xerres was indeed the son of 
Darius Hystaspis, and this fact becoming known 
to Jewish writers probably had its influence in 
their construction of the Median royal genealogy. 
The monarch of the book of Esther reigned in 
Susa, the Median capital, where his father, Darius 
the Mede, had established himself (Dan. 8: 2, 16; 
9:21; 1 Esdras 4:61).** Ahasuerus (Xerxes) is 
not included in the list of Persian kings in the 
Talmud, Rosh ha-Shanah, 3b. He is not one of 
the four mentioned in Dan. 11:2 (see below). In 
short, no Jewish writer treats him as a Persian, 
but he appears only as a Mede. 

Highly interesting evidence—one indication 
among others—that the Chronicler held this view 
is to be seen in Ezra 4:6, the account of a letter 
which “the adversaries of Israel” had sent to 
Xerxes (or rather, to Cyaxares II). They had 
not dared to send an accusation to Cyrus, but 
when he was succeeded by Ahasuerus, they lost 
no time in shooting their bolt. The verse reads: 
“In the reign of Ahasuerus, in the beginning of 
his reign, Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, and the 
rest of his companions wrote an accusation against 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem; and the 
text of the letter was written in Aramaic and 
translated.” 14 


** Interesting in this connection is the article by 
Buchanan Gray, “Children named after their Ancestors 
in the Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine and Assuan,” 
in the Willhausen Festschrift (1914), pages 163-176. 

*® As has been shown elsewhere (see my Apocryphal 
Literature, $11), the “Darius” of 1 Esdras, chaps. 3 
and 4, is the Mede. The passages Dan. 6: 2, 1 Esd. 3: 2, 
and Esther 1:1 were probably intended to make this 
plain. 

**It is evident in the Masoretic Hebrew that through 
the carelessness of a scribe the letter of vs. 6 was con- 
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Translated? how, and why? This is the only 
letter among the half-dozen of the book of Ezra 
in which translation is mentioned, and no reason 
for the exception has been apparent. Meyer (ibid., 
p. 18), emending the text, made the letter Persian 
and its translation Aramaic;** in Ezra Studies, 
p. 200, it was suggested that the Aramaic letter 
was rendered into Hebrew. Neither explanation 
was plausible and both are mistaken. Now that 
the Jewish view of “ Ahasuerus” has come to 
light, the reason for the translation of the letter 
is obvious, it must be presented in the Median 
language—whatever that may have been. Here, 
again, the always vivid imagination of the Chroni- 
cler is exhibited. The Median emperor, morover, 
was not disposed to trouble himself about the Jews 
of Palestine, and so nothing more was heard of 
the Samaritan accusation. The “adversaries of 
Judah and Benjamin” made a futile move, in 
their eagerness. 


The Jewish Theory of a Medo-Persian Coalition 


The existence of a real coalition, of a formal 
administrative union, at the time of the conquest 
of Babylon and thereafter, is implied in the phrase 
“the law of the Medes and Persians” in Dan. 
6:9, 13, 16, and likewise “the laws of the Per- 
sians and Medes” (with significant change of 
order) in Esther 1:19. In actual history, there 
is no place for the supposed union; on the con- 
trary, it is now well known that the Median power 
had been taken over by the Persians before the 
latter invaded and conquered Babylonia. The 
Jewish conception, however, is as old as the sixth 
century B.C., for it must have originated soon 
after the time when Babylon fell, and in the 
manner set forth in the foregoing pages. The 
first sure signs of it are seen in the third century, 
in the older half of Daniel (chapters 1-6), the 
Chronicler’s history of the early Persian period, 
and the interpolations in First Esdras. 


fused with that of vs. 7. This was seen by Eduard 
Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums (1896), p. 17, 
and independently by the present writer in the same 
year, The Composition . . . of Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 6 (see 
also Ezra Studies, pp. 185, 199f.). In neither case, 
however, was vs. 6 fully restored, as it is in the above 
translation. 

4° The second FH SN is now generally regarded as a 


gloss, similar to the one in Dan. 2: 4, designed to call 
attention to the beginning of an Aramaic section. 


These authors were learned men, and their 
agreement throughout shows clearly that they re- 
corded the learned doctrine of their own time and 
their own people. But, as in the case of the Jewish 
chronology (see above), there was recognized no 
obligation to take account of the beliefs, records, 
and calculations of other peoples. 

The best starting-point is the prophecy of the 
four successive empires which are variously sym- 
bolized in the second and seventh chapters of 
Daniel. The representation in each of the two 
chapters, perhaps two generations apart, is the 
same; the seventh chapter, with its four symbolic 
beasts, gives more of the needed details. The great 
majority of modern interpreters are in agreement 
as to the meaning of the symbols, and it is only 
necessary to refer to recent critical studies. 

A well known English scholar, H. H. Rowley, 
published in 1935 a book entitled Darius the Mede 
and the Four World Empires, which gives an 
excellent account of the most important interpre- 
tations, and discusses anew the Biblical texts. The 
lion of Daniel’s vision is the Babylonian empire, 
the bear is the Median empire, .the leopard the 
Persian, the terrible beast with the ten horns 
represents the Greek power. This is all fully docu- 
mented, and very useful for reference. “ Darius 
the Mede,” Rowley concludes, is a composite figure, 
made up from confused traditions; here he fails 
to produce anything definite or convincing. In 
general, the presuppositions of his work are quite 
different from those of the present essay. 

The two authors of Daniel (and indeed all the 
Jewish authors who deal with Persian affairs) 
distinguished Medes from Persians, throughout. 
When Babylon was captured, the kingdom of 
Belshazzar was “ divided” (Dan. 5: 28); each of 
the two conquering nations had its share hence- 
forth. Darius the Mede received the kingdom, but 
the law according to which he ruled was “the 
law of the Medes and Persians” (Dan. 6:9, 13, 
16), and the phrase necessarily implies a coalition, 
a political union, as has already been said. 

There is a special picture of this coalition, in 
the form of another symbolic beast, in the eighth 
chapter of Daniel. A ram with two horns is at- 
tacked by the he-goat which represents the Greek 
armies under Alexander. The angel Gabriel inter- 
prets the vision to Daniel: “The ram that you 
saw, that had the two horns, they are the kings 
of Media and Persia.” Verse 3 had given more 
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particular information: “'The ram had two horns, 
and they were high; but the one was higher than 
the other, and the higher came up last.” This 
means, according to the popular Jewish belief, 
attested all the way from Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah to the Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, that after 
the conquest of Babylon, Medes and Persians 
started even, but that the rule soon passed entirely 
into Persian hands. 

One might imagine it to have been a matter of 
polite agreement, at first, which of the two asso- 
ciated powers should first take the headship of the 
coalition. “You may have it, Cyrus,” Darius 
would say. “No, after you, Darius,” would be 
the courteous reply. So Darius, being the older 
man, took the throne. But this was not the Israe- 
lite view. The divine plan, as was shown in the 
preceding pages, had appointed the Medes, and 
announced them in prophecy, as the instrument 
of the punishment. to be visited on Babylon. The 
Median king was the conqueror, and his rule was 
over the whole empire. 

It is quite clear that the Jewish idea of the 
working of the coalition, while it lasted, was that 
the headship alternated ; indeed, that was the only 
natural supposition. First Darius, then Cyrus, 
then another Mede, followed in turn by a Persian. 
This is exactly what we see in Daniel (both halves 
of the book) and the fourth chapter of Ezra. It 
is the only view of early Persian history which 
appears in any Jewish document down to the 
beginning of the present era. 

While Darius the Mede was on the throne in 
Susa (see above), Cyrus was his vicegerent in 
charge of Babylonia. When the reign of Darius 
came to an end, Cyrus in turn reigned supreme,’® 
presumably with a vicegerent in the eastern 
provinces. 

This conception of the modus vivendi is well 


*° It is of course made plain, from the first, that the 
empire was not “divided” in any ordinary way. Darius 
the Mede reigned over “the whole kingdom” with its 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces (Dan. 6:2). First 
Esdras 3:2, based on Daniel, says likewise that this 
Darius had under him all the princes of Media and 
Persia, in the hundred and twenty-seven provinces, from 
India to Ethiopia. Cyrus reigns over “all the kingdoms 
of the earth” (Ezra 1:2). His successor, “ Ahasuerus,” 
rules over the princes of Persia and Media, in the 127 
provinces, from India to Ethiopia (Esther 1:1, 3). 
The following reign, that of Artaxerxes I, ends the 
coalition; see below. 


: “ Medes and Persians” 


illustrated in the apocryphal “Story of the Three 
Guardsmen,” originally pagan, but given a Jewish 
redaction and interpolated in the Chronicler’s his- 
tory. It is (now) an episode in the history of 
Darius the Mede, whose reign, here as always else- 
where, precedes that of Cyrus. Darius is the over- 
lord, while Cyrus is in command of Babylonia. 
The fact that Darius is reigning in an eastern 
capital appears when the youth who is the hero of 
the episode leaves the court and journeys to 
Babylon (1 Esd. 4:61). One of his missions is 
to see that the purpose of Cyrus regarding the 
vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, a purpose well 
known to Darius," is carried out. “ Remember 
thy vow ... to send away all the vessels that were 
taken out of Jerusalem, which Cyrus set apart, 
when he undertook (jpéaro?) to destroy Babylon, 
and vowed to send them again thither” (vss. 
43 f.). “ He sent away also all the vessels from 
Babylon, that Cyrus had set apart; and all that 
Cyrus had given in commandment, the same 
charged he also to be done” (vs. 57). According 
to the interpolated document, Darius the overlord 
ratifies, and thus in fact accomplishes, the plan of 
Cyrus.*® 

Upon the death of Cyrus, the Medo-Persian 
empire was taken over, according to the 
firmly established Jewish tradition, 
by the third of the great Median rulers, Cyaxares 
II. This is the representation of the Chronicler, 


in Ezra 4:1-6; and in the book of Esther this 


grandson of the conqueror of Nineveh, the second 
“ Ahasuerus ” (see above) is introduced as reign- 
ing in Susa over “ Persia and Media” (1:3; 
notice the order!), and the laws of his realm are 
“the laws of the Persians and Medes” (1:19). 
In 1: 14 there is mention of the princes of “ Persia 


17 According to the document (4: 44, 57), both Darius 
and Cyrus, when they made their attack on Babylon, 
uttered pious vows for the restoration of the Jewish 
worship, vows to rebuild their temple, and to send back 
to Jerusalem the vessels which had been carried away 
by the Chaldeans. 

*8 The idea would have appealed mightily to Jewish 
readers, and so it is not surprising that the interpola- 
tion remained in the Chronicler’s history for some three 
hundred years. It might have continued much longer, 
but for the work of a second editor, who identified the 
king of the narrative with the Darius of Ezra, chaps. 
5f., transposed the section Ezra 4: 6-24, and otherwise 
made of the story the impossible mess of our First 
Esdras. 
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and Media,” and in verse 18, of the ladies of 
“ Persia and Media.” 

The order of words in these phrases, passed over 
without adequate explanation by the commenta- 
tors, gives highly important notice. It carries the 
reader back to Dan. 8:3 and the two horns of the 
ram. In Daniel, including 8: 20, the order is only 
“Medes and Persians,” five times repeated; here 
in Esther, on the contrary, the order is uniformly 
reversed, as has just been shown.’® There is no 
accident in this, it plainly is intended illustration 
of that which is declared in Daniel’s vision. “ How 
long,” the interested reader would ask, “did the 
coalition continue?” Here is the answer to the 
important question. The Medo-Persian union is 
still standing, but is now nearing its end. The 
Persian power has the upper hand, and is ready to 
take over the whole administration; Ahasuerus II 
is the last of the Median emperors. 

The reign of Artaxerxes I ends the alternating 
series, Mede, Persian, Mede, Persian. He himself 
and all his successors (including those adopting 
the “ Median ” name Darius) are expressly desig- 
nated as Persians by the Chronicler. They reign 
not only in Babylon, but also in the Median capital 
cities which they have taken over. Thus when 
Darius II Nothus makes search for the decree 
of Cyrus (Ezra 6:1f.), he looks first in the 
archives at Babylon, but ultimately finds the docu- 
ment in the royal residence (summer residence) 
at Ecbatana. Artaxerxes II Mnemon, when the 
Chronicler first introduces him, is in Babylon 
(Ezra 7:6-10). In December of his twentieth 
year (Neh. 1:1) he is in the palace at Susa, the 
city which is said by Xenophon (Cyropaedia viii, 
6, 22) to have been the favorite winter residence 
of the Persian kings. When Nehemiah returns to 
the Persian court, after twelve years, the king is 
apparently in Babylon (Neh. 13:6). 

It seems clear, then, that according to the pro- 
gram of this Jewish fiction it was in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I Longimanus that “the law of the 


Medes and Persians ” came to an end. 


1°The phrase in 10:2, in a later appendage to the 
book, falls out of account; see “The Older Book of 
Esther,” Harvard Theol. Review, Vol. 37 (1944), p. 29 
and note 15. 


The Bear and the Leopard 


The description of the Median bear, in Dan. 
7:5, is in part obscurely expressed. It may be 
doubted whether any interpretation of the details 
of the vision has ever satisfied a modern inter- 
preter. The first puzzle is in the phrase, “it was 
set up on one side”; what could this possibly 
mean? We have the impression of a singularly 
helpless animal, in an awkward position. And 
again, what can be intended by the description, 
“three ribs were in its mouth between its teeth ” ? 
Why ribs? and how explain the limited number? 

As to the supposed attitude, Bevan, The Book of 
Daniel, p. 121, explains: “ Half crouching, cf. 
chap. 2:39 where the Median empire is described 
as ‘lower’ than the Babylonian.” This makes the 
attitude of the bear even more mysterious, it does 
not at all explain it. 

Montgomery, Commentary, p. 288, collects from 
various sources examples of animals depicted as 
half rising. If the apocalyptist, however, intended 
to suggest any activity on the beast’s part, he 
could not have expressed himself worse. The King 
James version indeed translates: “It raised up 
itself on one side,” thus also the version of the 
Jewish Publication Society; but this is an impos- 
sible rendering, for the Aramaic verb is passive.”° 
A more forlorn figure than this half-dormant 
beast, “raised up on one side” by somebody, and 
with its mouthful of bones, could hardly be found 
in the apocalyptic menagerie. 

Of the principal ancient versions, The older 
Greek (the LXX), éxi rod éws wAevpod éordFn, is 
the only one which certainly interprets “ side” as 
a part of the animal. Theodotion has eis pépos 
ev éordy, a reading which might possibly mean 
that he understood the phrase as it is interpreted 
here (see below), but probably is the same as the 
LXX. Jerome’s Latin has in parte stetit; the 
Syriac merely transcribes the Aramaic word. 

If i am not mistaken, the troublesome phrase 
with the verb in the passive voice was designed to 
emphasize at the outset a fact always present and 
important in the Jewish idea of the Medes. They 


20 The word in our Masoretic text combines two alter- 
native readings, as was shown in the JAOS, Vol. 43, p. 
233. Some MSS. read Dip (as in vs. 4), others 


must have read MoOpa, notice the 18 in the same 
verse. 
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were a remote nation, a practically unknown peo- 
ple, never really coming within the horizon of the 
Jews. It was the more wonderful, and significant, 
that Yahweh had chosen them as his instrument 
for humbling the oppressors of Israel. After the 
bear, representing the Median empire, had come 
up out of the abyss, where was he established 
(“set up”) by the divine power? It was off “at 
one side,” 3 3809. The Persians were compara- 
tively near; when “the kingdom was divided,” 
they were pictured as receiving and continuing to 
occupy, while the coalition lasted, the western 
territory, while the Medes kept the far-eastern 
portion. This explanation of the difficult clause 
seems the only plausible one. 

The beast had “ three ribs (?) in its mouth be- 
tween its teeth.” Three countries, or three cities, 
which had been conquered by the Medes? But 
three is not a round number. In such apocalyptic 
visions as these, the numbers are always signifi- 
cant, and invariably apply to things or persons 
whose history directly concerns the Jewish people. 
The four heads of the leopard (vs. 6) are the four 
Persian kings, Cyrus, Artaxerxes I, Darius Nothus, 
and Artaxerxes II.**. The ten horns, eventually 
eleven, of the fourth beast (vss. 7 f.) are the kings 
of the Greek empire, thus interpreted in verse 24. 
The four horns of the he-goat (8: 8, 22) represent 
powers which had greatly influenced affairs in 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

The three “ribs” in the bear’s mouth must 
have some definite connection with Israelite his- 
tory, and the symbolism must have been fairly 
transparent. It is not surprising that some inter- 
preters (see Rowley, ibid., page 154) should have 
thought of the “ three presidents, of whom Daniel 
was one” mentioned in 6:3. But this will not 
do; there is no imaginable reason why the beast 
should have been pictured as chewing these 
administrative officers. 

The word pyoy can hardly mean ribs here 
(Jerome’s Latin has tres ordines), though it may 
well mean curved bones. If it is explained as 
something being devoured, it is hard to see any 


21 The list is the same as the one which is intended in 
Dan. 11:2 (three kings after Cyrus). In both cases 
Darius III is not included in the list (though in Daniel 
he is mentioned), for according to the popular belief 
he was defeated by Alexander at the beginning of his 
reign, and had had nothing to do with the Jewish 
people. See further below. 


sense in the useless feature; worse than useless, 
for it weakens the effect of the following com- 
mand, “ arise and devour.” And the number three 
remains unexplained. The solution of the puzzle 
may be found in a well known use of this same 
word in one of the cognate languages. In Arabic, 
the noun derived from this root and correspond- 
ing in form exactly to the Aramaic word has 
regularly the meaning “rib,” but is also applied 
to some other things that have the rib’s appear- 
ance; for example, “a stick strong and curved.” 
The simplest form of the adjective has the mean- 
ing “crooked or curved by nature.” The elative 
form denoting bodily peculiarities and deformities 
is used in describing a man “ whose tooth is like 
the rib,” that is, he has a tusk.*? 

The Median bear had in its mouth not only the 
usual complement of teeth, but also three great 
tusks, with which to tear its prey before devouring 
it. In accord with the other like symbols—wings, 
horns, heads—occurring in these visions, the tusks 
represent Median kings; namely, the three known 
to Jewish tradition: Cyaxares I, Darius the Mede 
(see Dan. 9:1), and Cyaxares II (Xerxes). In 
view of the popular conception of the devastating 
Median hordes and their three great leaders, the 
symbolism must be termed highly suitable. 

The picture of the Persian leopard drawn in 
Dan. 7:6 (see above) would have satisfied the 
Chronicler, whose view of the history (Jewish his- 
tory) was the same as that of his contemporary, 
and indeed, of the Jewish people of that day. 

There is no place in the book of Ezra for any 
other reigns than those which it mentions. Com- 
mentators persist in looking for Darius Hystaspis 
in Chapter 5; a fruitless quest, as we have seen. 
not only because of Darius the Mede, but also 
because of the straightforward progress of the 
author’s narrative. At whatever time the temple 
at Jerusalem may have been built (and much re- 
mains to be said on that subject), the Chronicler’s 
history is perfectly clear and unambiguous in 
declaring it to have been completed in the time of 
Darius II Nothus. The king extolled in Chapter 5 
is flanked on either side by an Artaxerxes, and 
the three reigns are represented as in direct succes- 
sion; see 4:24 and 7:1. Moreover, the name of 
the former Artaxerxes is written by the Chroni- 


*2 The definitions quoted here will be found in Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lexicon, pp. 1799 f. 
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cler invariably (six times) with the letter sin; 
the name of the other he writes invariably (nine 
times) with the letter samekh. For him, then, 
the former is Artaxerxes I Longimanus, the latter 
is Artaxerxes II Mnemon. No critical investiga- 
tion which ignores these facts, while attempting to 
use Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. as a historical source, can 
be termed scientific. 

How many years did Cyrus reign, according to 
the Jewish chronology? As was stated above, the 
Seder ‘Olam assigns to him two years and part of 
a third year; that is, as ruler of the entire Medo- 
Persian empire. It is now the question, how long 
he was believed to rule in Babylon as the vicegerent 
of Darius the Mede. 

In the course of the discussion, above, in regard 
to the “seventy years of exile,” the conflicting 
statements of the Seder ‘Olam were more than 
once remarked upon; and the conjecture was 
made that a computation familiar to the Jewish 
scholars of the time of Daniel and the Chronicler 
had been lost to sight before the S.‘O. was com- 
piled. In chapter 28 of the last named source 
occurs the curious statement, quoted above: “ Seven 
weeks, they are those which they spent in the exile 
until they went up (to Jerusalem).” 

The sacred number of years, 7 x 7, does indeed 
cover the time which elapsed from the destruction 
of the temple and the city, 586 B. c., to the capture 
of Babylon and the death of Belshazzar in 538; 
but the 10x 7 years of Jeremiah, the Chronicler, 
and Daniel have still to be made up. It is at least 
very noticeable that the missing portion is thrice 
the sacred number, 3 x 7. Here appears significant 
the query raised in this same chapter, 28, of the 
S.‘O.: “ What is meant by the statement (Dan. 
6:1) that Darius the Mede was ‘ about 62 years 
old’ when he received the kingdom? ” 

Either Daniel or the Chronicler, we may say 
with some confidence, could have answered this 
question.** The age of Darius at the time of the 
conquest was calculated in order to provide the 
necessary 21 years. The great king was allowed 
a goodly length for his reign. When he died, at 
the age of 83 years, Cyrus took the throne, and his 


23 Bevan, The Book of Daniel, p. 107, says: “ The 
statement that Darius was about 62 years old when he 
came to the throne, is probably based upon some chrono- 
logical calculation by the author.” This undoubtedly; 
and the nature of the calculation now seems evident. 


accession was supposed to bring the period of exile 
to its end.** According to this Jewish history, 
then, Cyrus reigned in all somewhat more than 
twenty-three years. 

As was remarked above, the four heads (and 
wings) of the Persian leopard were the four kings, 
Cyrus, Artaxerxes I, Darius II, and Artaxerxes II. 
Darius III was not considered, because his reign 
had hardly begun when his kingdom was taken 
over by the Greeks, and also, because he was not 
concerned with the Jews. 

The famous puzzle in Dan. 11:2, which has 
brought forth many conjectures but no plausible 
explanation, is now solved with certainty. In the 
third year of Cyrus, Gabriel announces to Daniel 
as follows: “ And now I will show you the truth. 
Behold, there shall stand up yet three kings in 
Persia; and the fourth shall be richer than they 
all; and when he is waxed strong through his 
riches, the Lord of All ** will raise up the Grecian 
empire.” Thereupon follows a description of 
Alexander, and a reference to the partition of his 
kingdom. 

What “three kings” are intended? No answer 
can be found in the actual history of Persia, but in 
the Jewish scheme the matter is plain. Xerxes 
is ruled out, for he was a Mede, and he “ arose” 
not in Persia but in Media. The three Persians 
are exactly those in Ezra-Nehemiah: Artax. I, 
Darius II, Artax. II; and the fourth, to be con- 
quered by the Greek armies under Alexander, is 
Darius III Codomannus. 

In the study of this Persian “history” it be- 
comes increasingly evident that the portions of 
text in the book of Ezra which are composed in 
the Aramaic language are all, without exception, 
the work of the Chronicler, based on nothing else 
than his own fertile imagination. In modern 
times, there has been no lack of scholars who have 
appraised these “ Persian sources” at their true 
value. A few names may be mentioned here. 
Theodor Néldeke, in his Alttestamentliche Litera- 
tur (1868), pp. 62-64, had pronounced them 


rf 


** This explanation of the “seventy years ” was given 
by the present writer in Ezra Studies, pp. 135 f., with- 
out knowledge of the support which is now given by the 
Seder ‘Olam Rabbah. 

25 Reading bon "&, an emendation offered by the 
present writer in 1904 (JAOS, Vol. 25, pp. 310f.), 
adopted in Montgomery’s Commentary and now sug- 
gested in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. 
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products of the Greek period, and in his later 
years he declared them to have been composed by 
the Chronicler (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Sup- 
plement, Oct. 4, 1924, col. 1852). Heinrich 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (1875), pp. 87, 100, 
128, declared them all to be forgeries. Julius 
Wellhausen, in a succession of publications from 
1895 onward, pronounced the Aramaic material 
worthless, yet even he could not bear to put it 
aside entirely, since he must write something 
about the Jews in the Persian period. Many other 
leading authorities in O. T. criticism, unwilling to 
dispense with these “historical sources” in a 
period which otherwise is almost a blank, even in 
the absence of any corroborating material made 
great use of them as “not genuine, but in 
substance trustworthy! ” 

Eduard Meyer’s Entstehung des Judenthums, 
published in 1896, was a godsend to the com- 
mentators and historians, for it made the Jewish 
restoration the business of the Persian kings, and 
accepted as verbally authentic the documents in 
the book of Ezra, though strangely excepting the 
decree of Cyrus in the first chapter. Meyer’s work 
was immediately and for a considerable time there- 
after accepted by the majority of scholars as the 
final word on the subject; both the “ Urkunden ” 
and the history containing them were now held 
to be eminently trustworthy. So, for example, 
Cornill, in the fifth edition of his Finleitung 
(1905), could say of the truly ridiculous “ royal 
letter” in Ezra 7: 12-26, that its genuineness was 
completely established. 

Meyer’s arguments were weak, when they were 
examined, and it was not difficult to refute them, 
if anyone could wish to undertake the task. Well- 
hausen, in a brief review of the Entstehung in the 
Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1897, Nr. 2, scored 
Meyer’s attempts to deal with the Aramaic lan- 
guage, and showed that a fatal defect in his 
reasoning was due to his insufficient acquaintance 
with Jewish literature. The latter weakness was 
eventually uncovered by others. Plentiful evidence 
of the Chronicler’s handiwork in the letters and 
edicts was seen by Wellhausen and his successors, 
but recognition of the true meaning of this was 
slow in coming. The present writer tried for a 
long time to believe, that though the documents 
were not genuine, the Chronicler had received and 
incorporated them. There is no valid reason, how- 


ever, for complicating the matter by postulating 
another author with the same aim and method. 
The favorite themes of the Chronicler himself, 
and his own literary traits, are pervasive in each 
and all of the “ official ” letters and decrees. The 
conclusion plainly recommended by the evidence 
is that which is reached in R. H. Pfeiffer’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (1941), page 824: 
“The Persian documents in Ezra are spurious... . 
They were written by the author of the narratives 
in which they are contained.” 


Conclusion 


It was said at the beginning that the Jewish 
literature of the last centuries B.c. has but one 
story of Medo-Persian affairs, and its scheme of 
the history was there termed “romancing.” The 
description applies especially to the work of the 
Chronicler, whose marked ability, displayed 
throughout his history, in creating characters, 
sketching scenes, and inventing lively details, has 
been partially set forth in Ezra Studies, pp. 231- 
251. His aim was to give inspiration and encour- 
agement to his people, and in this he certainly 
was successful. He was not writing for the Gen- 
tiles, who had their own chronology and their own 
account of the Persian kings, with which he may 
well have been familiar; it did not concern him, 
nor his people. 

The older doctrine of “ Medes and Persians,” 
which the Chronicler had inherited, was likewise a 
purely Jewish possession. It was the story of a 
deliverance promised and fulfilled, worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the rescue 
from Egyptian bondage, and never to be forgotten. 
Here, again, the records and conclusions of the 
Gentiles could be left out of account. As in the 
case of the chronology, so also in the shaping of 
history, the chosen people must hold to their own 
picture of events, which the prophets had given 
them. The program prescribed for the children 
of Israel, to “separate themselves from all for- 
eigners” (Neh. 9:2), was seriously meant and 
in a measure effectively maintained, from (at 
least) the early Greek period down to the time of 
the Seder ‘Olam Rabbah—to mention no later 
times. It was with this aim, the separateness of 
Israel, that the elaborate stories of Ezra and 
Nehemiah were composed by the Chronicler. 

Under the Seleucids and Ptolemies, and perhaps 
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especially in the time of turmoil and_ horror 
alluded to in Dan. 2: 41-43 (middle of the third 
century), the “saints of the Most High” ap- 
peared to be an insignificant factor in the world. 
Even their bitter rivals, the Samaritans, had for a 
time the upper hand. It was then that Daniel 
(of chapters 1-6), and the Chronicler offered their 
encouragement, telling their people how great 
kings, Babylonian, Median, and Persian, had 
acknowledged the God of Israel and given great 
help to his worshippers. The Chronicler included 
also an ingenious delimitation of the historic 
Israel, effectually shutting out (theoretically) the 
Samaritans.*° 





*¢His theory of a return from the Babylonian exile 


Neither Daniel, with his thrilling tales of divine 
help, nor the Chronicler, with his framework of 
history and orderly succession of royal benefactors, 
had any thought of foreign readers. In short, the 
entire Israelite scheme of Medes and Persians is a 
creation of patriotic and religious fervor which 
stands by itself, it cannot be fitted into any Gentile 
history. 


was so manifestly absurd in its main features, however 
(multitudes returning to an unoccupied Judea and 
dropping into “their cities” which had been waiting 
for them, undisturbed, for seventy years, etc.), that the 
Samaritans can hardly have been greatly disturbed by 
it. Nor is there evidence that the Jews themselves paid 
attention to the story until many years later. 





A REVERSED CHINESE ART TERM 


Ricuarp C. RUDOLPH 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


We are greatly indebted to the bibliophile Mao 
Chin * (1599-1659) for the preservation, through 
his prolific publishing activities, of many works 
which might otherwise have been lost. But unfor- 
tunately in his zeal for quantity, Mao frequently 
sacrificed accuracy and allowed many errors to 
appear in works which came under his editorship.* 
One such error occurs in his commentary to the 
essay on the technique of mounting and decorating 
pictures and scrolls * in the oldest comprehensive 
history of Chinese art, Li-tai ming-hua chi” (ch. 
3, pt. 3), completed in 847 * by the art historian 
and calligraphist Chang Yen-yiian.> 


* HJAS, VII (1942/43), 245. 

*This essay has been translated but is awaiting 
further research on some obscure points. In an address 
delivered in New York on January 25, 1945, the late 
Professor Paul Pelliot strongly recommended a complete 
translation of Li-tai ming-hud chi. 

* Otto Fischer, Chinesische Landschaftsmalerei (Mu- 
nich, 1921), p. 128, and some other western writers have 
erroneously given the date of publication as 841. This 
is impossible inasmuch as the year 847 is given both in 
cyclical and nien-hao form (the latter negating possi- 
bility of error or anticipation because it involves a 
nien-hao different from that used in 841) in the last 
line of ch. 1, pt. 1, of Li-tai ming-hud chi itself.s More- 
over, a few lines before this Chang says, “from (the 
beginning of) the sacred T‘ang (dynasty) to the present 
is 230 years.” This also gives the year 847. Those 


After Chang describes his method of making 
mounting paste, and gives variations on his for- 
mula, Mao inserts a commentary which uses the 
expression hudng-ying © twice: “ According to Li 
Chi-fu * 4 (758-814), ‘ Hudng-ying is required for 
mounting (specimens of) calligraphy.’ (But) in 
my family there are several examples of calligraphy 
on hudng-ying, all of which are worthless.” This 
expression cannot be found in Chinese dictionaries 
or encyclopedias. But the reverse, ying-huang, does 
occur in these sources and is also encountered in 
Chinese works on art. A summary of the points 
upon which the sources concur shows that this 
term designated two types of treated paper: 


1. A paper used during the T’ang dynasty (618- 


relying upon western sources may have been misled by 
Hirth’s Uber die einheimischen Quellen zur Geschichte 
der chinesischen Malerei von den dltesten Zeit bis zum 
14. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1897) which gives 841 as the 
end of the period covered by Chang (as stated in Li-tat 
ming-huad chi, loc. cit.), but Hirth also says that the 
work was completed in 847. Chinese specialists in art 
bibliography agree on this date (cf. Shi hud shi-ld 
chiéh-t%i» (Peiping, 1932), ch. 12, p. 2b. 

‘Here Mao may be making a direct quotation from 
one of Li Chi-fu’s rather numerous works. If this be the 
case, then Li would be originally responsible, but this 
does not alter the fact, nor does it relieve Mao of his 
responsibility as editor. 
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907) to trace examples of famous calligraphy. 
Paper is evenly coated with beeswax by means of 
a hot iron. Although the paper becomes somewhat 
stiff, it is glossy, smooth, translucent like ming- 
chiiéh,®*® and the slightest particles can be seen 
through it.® 

2. A paper used during the T’ang dynasty by 
calligraphists, and for making copies of famous 
writings. It is dyed (yellow) by means of hudng- 
po" (Phellodendron amurense Rupr.) with the 
object of guarding it against insects.* The paper 
becomes glossy, lustrous, and smooth.® 


*A translucent horn-like substance used for lamps. 
Cf. TP, sér. 2, XXIV (1926), 357. This term may derive 
from the description of lit li¢ as, for example, that given 
in ch. 7 of Hsin tséng ké-ki yao-lin 4 where ming-chiiéh 
is said to be as “ bright as horn.” ¢ 

*Yt-hudn chi-wén by Chang Shih-nan‘ (13th cent.). 
Tzt-t‘do-hsiidn tsd-chui by Li Jih-hua® (16th cent.). A 
note by Petrucci in E. F. Fenollosa, Epochs of Chinese 
and Japanese Art (London, 1921), II, p. 51, tells of a 
different method practised in Japan: “The paper on 
which the picture was to be transferred was soaked in a 
weak lye water, which made it slightly translucent. It 
is then laid upon the painting, and only the boldest 
outlines traced.” 

* The inner bark of this plant is used to make a yellow 
dye. Cf. Tz‘u-hai under this term, and Emil Bret- 
schneider, Botanicon Sinicum, pt. 3 (JNCBRAS, XXIX, 
1894/95), 468-71. For its use in dyeing, see Dard 
Hunter, Papermaking, the History and Technique of an 
Ancient Craft (New York, 1943), 152. 

*Obviously the same type of paper referred to by 
Agnes E. Meyer in Chinese Painting as Reflected in the 
Thought and Art of Li Lung-mien (New York, 1923), 
237: “yellow and white copying ” paper was not in two 
colors but was a white paper dyed yellow to defeat the 
ravages of the bookwork.” Unfortunately she does not 
give any more details about this paper nor does she 
specify the source of her information. 

*Tung-tién ch‘ing-la cht by Chao Hsi-ku® (13th 
cent.), Hsin-tstng ké-ki ydo-lin by Ts‘ao Chao! (14th 
cent.), K‘do-p‘in yii’-shih by T’u Lung! (16th cent.), 
Chido-ch‘udng chiti-li by Hsiang Yiian-pien* (16th 
cent.). The texts of these four and other works re- 
semble each other so much that one is led to suspect a 
common source. 

The earliest notice of dyeing paper with hudng-pé 
(although the term ying-hudng does not appear) that I 
have been able to find is in a very interesting work on 
agriculture and allied arts, the Ch‘i-min ydo-shu (ch. 3, 
pt. 30) by Chia Ssu-hsieh! who was active in the early 
sixth century. We cannot be certain, however, that this 
particular section dates from that time because this 
work contains interpolations dating as late as the Sung 
dynasty (see no. 20 of Hirth’s “ Bausteine zu einer 
Geschichte der chinesischen Literatur,” 7P, sér. 1, VI 
(1895), 436-40. Cf. Bretschneider, op. cit., pt. 1 
(JNCBRAS, XVI, 1881), 77). It gives directions for 





Further information on the first type of ying- 
huang paper may be found in a small work con- 
cerning a paper named after the Chin-su temple in 
Chekiang province where great numbers of Budd- 
hists scriptures written on this material were 
stored.’° Here we learn that sometimes the paper 
was waxed on both sides, that (quoting a 16th 
century work) “paper brought from Japan was 
treated with wax,” that this paper preserved the 
original quality of the ink so that after centuries 
it still “shines like lacquer,” and that the author 
(circa 1800) examined well preserved specimens of 
this paper dating from 1078. 

The first method is undoubtedly referred to in 
an earlier part of Chang Yen-yiian’s work (ch. 2, 
pt. 3) where he discusses facsimiles. Here Chang 
says that hsiiin ™“ paper is prepared with wax for 
making copies of famous paintings. In this more 
logical place for a comment on ying-hudng editor 
Mao is silent. It is even possible that Mao himself 
used this or some similar method in his work 
because he was renowned for his remarkable and 
accurate reproductions of Sung works down to the 
finest detail by some method of tracing in which 
transparent paper must have been used.*? This 
method is still widely used for the preservation of 
paper although in the West the wax is generally 
liquified with some volatile solvent like carbon 
tetrachloride which assures a more uniform appli- 
cation. 

Recent proof of the efficacy of the second method, 
that of dyeing paper with Phellodendron amurense, 
is amply demonstrated by manuscripts found in the 
famous hidden library at Tun-huang, some of 
which are in excellent condition after 1400 years. 
Giles’ notes on some of these manuscripts show that 
those treated in this manner were consistently 
better preserved than those which were not so 
treated.** Evidence at hand leads one to believe 


preparing dye from the po plant (apparently the bark) 
by soaking, straining, repeated beating and cooking. 

1° Chin-sti-chién shud by Chang Yen-ch‘ang™ (1738- 
1814). A summary of the pertinent information on this 
subject may be found in the Japanese encyclopedia Dai 
Hyakkajiten XIV, 345a. 

11 This paper is described by Benjamin March in Some 
Technical Terms of Chinese Painting (American Council 
of Learned Societies Studies in Chinese and Related 
Civilizations, No. 2, Baltimore, 1935), p. 3. 

12 See his biography in Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing 
Period (Washington, 1943) I, 565. 

18 Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collec- 
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that during the period covered by the Tun-huang 
Chinese manuscripts dyed ying-hudng paper was 
used mainly—perhaps exclusively—for writing and 
not for painting. We know from the Li-tai ming- 
hua chi that waxed ying-hudng was used for mak- 
ing facsimiles of paintings (supra), but there is a 
possibility that dyed ying-hudng may have been 
used occasionally for painting because Waley and 
Stein both mention Tun-huang paintings on “ buff 


paper,” 7* a term also used by Giles in describing 
the dyed paper. 

But Mao’s error, confusing as it may be, is a 
forgiveable one, for in the first instance the paper 
is both yellow (huang) and stiff (ying) from the 
action of the wax, and in the latter it is at least 
yellow from the dye if not also somewhat stiff. 
Moreover, compound expressions in Chinese are not 
infrequently reversed—this one, however, being an 
exception. 


GLOSSARY OF CHINESE EXPRESSIONS 


TEXT 


a £3 
b Heise: PARA Rie 
c He 
dH 
e RAS, 
f WERE 
NOTES 


a BEACH ICA RE T OD 
b Hit 8 Sk 

c Sth 

d ise A Se 


tion,” BSOS, VII (1933/35), 809-36; VIII (1935/37), 
1-26; IX (1937/39), 1-25, 1023-46; X (1940/42), 317-44; 
XI (1943), 147-73, passim. In some cases the name of 
the dyer was given, or at least there was a place pro- 
vided for it (op. cit., VIII, 7, 15 bis, et passim). Dyeing 
of paper was so commonly associated with mounting that 
the dictionary of synonyms, Shih-wi i-ming lio 9, 6b, 
gives chudng-huang chiang? lit., ‘mounter-dyer’ as 
equivalent to pido-chiang 4 mounter,’ hudng in this case 
being read in the fourth tone ‘to dye paper’ (and not 
in the first as Shih-wi i-ming lv indicates; ef. K‘ang-hsi 
tzu-tien). The Hsin T‘ang shu, ch. 47, refers to these 
artisans as holding official positions. In this case the 
Shih-wi i-ming li is referring to dyeing done with wax 
and not that done with hudng-pé. Possibly it is paper 
so treated that Giles refers to as “yellow oiled paper ” 


e Wan i 
f ife{l-ra: We Ee AC Bel 
& EHH: APT HR 
h Has: WAKA 
i YM: He ie 
j aE: SA 
k HACE: HAUS 
1 ER: HRB 
might By: eR SR 
n Kater 
o Hwy RE 

Pp BRE 
q tele 


(op. cit., VIII, 16; XI, 17, 22). The earliest dyed paper 
noted by Giles is dated 500 A.D. He remarks, “ This 
is the first appearance of an extraneous dye, an impor- 
tant landmark in the development of paper for writing 
purposes.” (op. cit., VII, 813). Cf. Sir Aurel Stein, 
Serindia, II (Oxford, 1921), 809, 827-28. This tech- 
nique of paper treatment and fine paper making deteri- 
orated during the eighth century (BSOS, X, 317). A 
special study of the Chinese papers in the Stein collec- 
tion has been made by R. H. Clapperton in Paper: An 
Historical Account (Oxford, 1934), but contains nothing 
of importance to our problem that is not found in Giles’ 
notes. 

+4 Arthur Waley, A Catalogue of Paintings Recovered 
from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein (London, 1931), 
110, 160, 236. Stein, op. cit., 892. Practically all of the 
paintings described by Waley were on silk or linen. 
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PREFACE 


Three Yezidi manuscripts were copied during 

June, 1934 by a local scribe, who wishes to remain 
anonymous. 
‘ These texts were purchased privately by the 
writer when leader of the Field Museum Anthro- 
pological Expedition to the Near East near Beled 
Sinjar in northwestern ‘Iraq. 

The scribe, who knew both Arabic and Kurdish, 
could read the texts with some degree of fluency. 
Despite the fact that some errors must have been 
made by the copier, I believe the following texts 
to be relatively accurate copies of the original 
documents, two of which were on paper and one 
on gazelle skin. 

In Baghdad I showed these copies to Pére 
Anastase-Marie who expressed great interest in 
them. 

Professor Martin J. Sprengling of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago very kindly 
examined these Yezidi texts and invited his col- 
league, Dr. Anis Frayha, to translate and prepare 
a commentary on them. The following report is 
by Dr. Frayha, who was recalled to an-Najaf, 
‘Iraq, before the final revision could be made. 

Since it is now impossible to communicate with 
Dr. Frayha because of war conditions I am taking 
the liberty of publishing his incompleted trans- 
lation and commentary and placing on microfilm 
No. 2037 in the American Documentation Insti- 
tute, 1719 N Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
the original copies and the reproduction of the 
texts in Arabic by Dr. Frayha so that they will 
be available for study. Dr. Nabih Faris and Dr. 
Harold Glidden made some minor corrections. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Interest in the Yezidis, their religion, history, 
and customs, is best evinced by the extensive litera- 
ture concerning them which has grown up within 
a comparatively short time.’ Despite these data, 
however, there still remain many problems con- 
nected with this curious sect: the true historic © 
character of the seemingly pious Sifi Sheikh, ‘Adi 
ibn Musafir, and the relationship of the order he 
founded, “al-‘Adwiyah,” to the Yezidi group; the 
term Yezidi itself and the role Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah 
plays in the tradition that makes him the first 
founder of the sect; the Manichean and Gnostic 
phenomena in their beliefs and rites; and finally 
the origin of their literature, especially their two 
sacred books, “al-Jalwah” and “ Mishaf Resh.” 
Were they written originally in Arabic or in a non- 
Arabic tongue? And who were the authors? These 
questions still must be answered. For this reason 
students welcome fragmentary data, no matter how 
meager, which may shed some faint light on the ° 
subject. It is true that some of the material pub- 
lished about the Yezidis served only to add to the 
growing complication ; and the publication of this 
new text may be but another element of confusion. 
We submit it, however, hoping that sometime out 
of this chaos the historical truth will be established. 

Near Beled Sinjir in June, 1934, Dr. Henry 
Field, leader of the Field Museum Anthropological 
Expedition to the Near East, succeeded in per- 
suading someone whose “name should remain 
unknown ” to copy for him a series of Yezidi texts 
discovered in a neighboring village. With the ex- 
ception of a small section in Kurdish, the texts 
are written in Arabic. They are not easy to under- 
stand. Some passages are incomplete; other pas- 
sages seem to be in the wrong place. In many cases 
the text makes no sense whatever. Several words 
seemed to have been copied inaccurately and the 


+ Cf. the bibliography collected by Th. Menzel in his 
“ Ein Beitrag Zur Kenntnis der Yaziden” in H. Grothe’s 
“ Meine Vorderasienexpedition 1906-1907, Vol. I, Leipzig 
1911, pp. exix-exxvi. See Ency. of Islim under 
“Yazidis.” See also Roger Lescot, “ Enquéte sur les 
Yezidis de Syrie et du Djebel Sindjar,” Beyrouth, 1938; 
E. 8. Drower, “ Peacock Angel,” London, 1941, and Henry 
Field, “ The Yezidis of ‘Iraq,” General Series in Anthrop- 
ology, pp. 5-13, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1943. 
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translator is forced to guess the word by the con- 
text. The first impression of the translator was 
that this incoherence and confusion may have been 
due to the copier who perhaps did not understand 
Arabic and whose penmanship was poor. 


The texts include the following :— 


(a) The two books known as “ Kitab al-Jalwah ” 
and “ Mishaf Resh.” The justification for 
translating and reproducing manuscripts 
which have been published before? lies in 
the fact that when the time comes for some 
one to give us the last word on these two 
books, the variations will prove useful for 
collation and comparison. 


(b) Poems ascribed to ‘Adi. Although the meter 
is imperfect and they do not differ intrinsic- 
ally from those published by ‘Isa and Frank,* 
they reveal the character of the ambitious 
Safi ‘Adi. 

(c) Stories about the miraculous deeds of Sheikh 
‘Adi and Sheikh Hasan. They are somewhat 
similar to those found in the literature about 
saints and holy men, such as Rawd al- 
Rayahin,* Bahjat al-Asrar,> and Jami‘ 
Karamat al-Awliya’.® 

(d) Genealogies and proclamations. The gene- 
alogies, which form a string of names, are 
difficult to trace. It must be said that the 
proclamations, written in a very poor 
Miisuli dialect, are extremely vague and 
incoherent. 


Yezidi texts, however, other than Jalwah and 
Mishaf Resh which we know come directly from 
Yezidi circles, are few indeed. On the authority 
of the copier and others who examined them these 
are genuine Yezidi books, secretly and carefully 
preserved in the hands of one of their religious 
leaders. 

Moreover, they undoubtedly contain a historic 
kernel. ‘Adi in them is a true Sifi Sheikh, who 
performs miracles and claims deification. Names 


?Cf. Bittner in Denkschriften der Kon. Akad. der 
Wiss. in Wien, vol. 55 (1913) and Joseph in A. J.8S. L., 
Vol. 25. 

*R. Frank: Scheich Adi in Turk. Bih., Vol. 14; ‘Isa, 
A.J.S.L., Vol. 25. 

* By al-Yafi'i, Cairo. 

* By Nar al-Din al-Lakhmi al-Shattanawfi (¢713/1313), 
Cairo, 1314 H. 

* By al-Nabhiani, Cairo, 1329 H. 


occurring in these texts should be examined. The 
philosophical and religious allusions are interest- 
ing in that they show the early Moslem element 
in the Yezidi sect. Furthermore, the manuscripts 
provide the student with a further example of the 
kind of literature current in the hands of the 
illiterate Yezidis. Only the pir can learn how to 
read and write. Probably we should not have 
“secret religions,” such as the Yazidiyah, Nusay- 
riyah, and the Durziyah, if every member of these 
groups were literate. 

And finally these fragmentary texts tell the story 
of what happens to any kind of literature which 
is handled, copied, and transmitted from father to 
son by a group of people whose tongue is different 
from that in which their literature is written. This 
raises the recurrent question as to what was the 
original language in which Yezidi literature, as, 
for example, al-Jalwah and these present texts 
under discussion, was written. In the opinion of 
the writer there is no doubt at all, at least in this 
instance, that they were originally written in good 
Arabic by people who were familiar with the lan- 
guage. The fact that in some cases we can neither 
understand them nor even read them, is due to 
subsequent changes by Yezidi leaders, who them- 
selves did not know Arabic or understand the 
religious and philosophic content. 


We shall give in this paper and Microfilm 2037: 


(a) Following the introduction, a section de- 
voted to references to Sheikh ‘Adi and to the 
Yazidiyah in Arabic literature, and a short history 
of the Ju‘fi family and its relationship to the 
Yazidiyah. 

(b) A reproduction of the texts in Arabic. It 
was necessary to recopy them in black ink. No 
alterations of any kind were attempted. Words of 
doubtful reading were copied exactly as they ap- 
pear in the manuscript. Meaningless phrases may 
well have been due to the copier, who appears fre- 
quently to have been merely following the outline 
of the words in the manuscript. It is only by means 
of the context and the general construction that 
an attempt at coherent translation may be made. 

(c) A translation, which is as literal as possi- 
ble. Wherever the reading was incomprehensible 
a dash was inserted in the context. Doubtful trans- 
lations on the other hand, are indicated by a ques- 
tion mark. Brackets indicate additions made by 
the translator to elucidate the meaning. 


ANIs FRAYHA 
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Suemku ‘Api AND THE YAZIDIYAH SECT IN 
Arasic LITERATURE 


A GREAT DEAL of the literature concerning the 
Yezidis and their religion is based to a large extent 
on information obtained from the Yezidis them- 
selves or on the casual observations of travelers. 
Unfortunately the modern Yezidis, at least, know 
next to nothing about their own history. Tradition 
among them seems to be of a comparatively late 
date, and, furthermore, is obscured by fantasy. 
Some Yezidis, driven by sheer want, sold extensive 
and obscure data to travelers and interested writers. 

Although Arabic literature has little to con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the Yezidis, each 
fragment is of importance. For this reason a list 
of references to ‘Adi and the Yezidis occurring in 
Arabie sources which might facilitate the task for 
future research is given below. 

Al-Sam‘aini* (+ 563-1167) affords in his famous 
work “Kitib al-Ansib” under the term Yazidi 
one of the most significant references to the Yezidi 
sect. This passage has been noticed only by al- 
Hlasani in his ‘Abadat al-Shaytin? but unfortu- 
nately he takes great liberty in altering the text. 
Because of the importance of this passage we shall 
give the Arabic text with a translation and a few 
remarks. 

Translation : 

“... and a large group of them (i.e. Yazi- 
diyah) whom I met in ‘Iraq in the mountains of 
Hulwin * and in the vicinity of al-Yazid. They 
lead an ascetic life in the villages of those moun- 
tains. They live on al-hal (= laban?). Rarely do 
they associate with other people. They believe in 
Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah and that he was righteous. 
I saw a group of them also in the Mosque of al- 
Marj.* I heard that al-Hasan ibn Bandar al- 
Bardajiidi, a learned man who had traveled widely, 
visited them once in Sinjir and went in to a 
mosque of theirs. One of the Yazidis asked him 
‘What do you think of Yazid?’ 

“What could I say (but good) of a man who 
was mentioned several times in God’s book where 
it is said ‘ He increases ° unto people as He pleases’ 








1 Ed. of E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, vol. XX, p. 600. 

2“*Abadat al-Shaytin” by ‘Abd al-Razziq al-Hasani, 
Sidon (Lebanon), 1931. 

* Cf. Yaqit vol. I p. 314; Bib. Geog. Arabicorum vol. I 
p. 87, 200; vol. IIT p. 123. 

‘Cf. Yaqit vol. III p. 75; Ya‘qibi in Bib. Geog. Arab. 
vol. VII, p. 270. 

®*Yazid means ‘he increases’; ef. Koran 35: 1. 


and ‘God increases the righteousness of those who 
have found the right path,’* said I. They showed 
great generosity toward me and gave me plenty of 
food. There is another group, a Khiarijite one," 
also called Yazidiyah.* They are the followers of 
Yazid ibn Unaysah, who, as it is said, preceded 
Nafi‘ in being at the head of the first Mahkamah ...” 


(1) The following Notes 2-19 refer to Microfilm No. 
2037. 

(2) Yaqiit (4626/1229) Wiistenfeld ed. vol. IV p. 374. 

(3) Ibn al-Athir (7630/1233) under the events of the 
Ed. of Tornberg vol. XI p. 190. 
(7681/1282) in his Wafayat, 


year 557. 
(4) Ibn Khallikin 
Biliq ed., vol. I, p. 316. 

(5) Nir al-Din al-Lakhmi, sometimes known as al- 
Shattanawfi (7713/1313) in his work “Bahjat al- 
Asrir,”’ Bilaiq ed. 1304. 

(6) Al-Fati, Kamal al-Din abiial-Fadl ‘Abd al- 
Razziq, in his work, “al-Hawadith al-Jimi‘ah wa al- 
Tajirib al-Nifi‘ah fi al-Mi’ah al-Sabi‘ah,” Baghdad. 
He has (p. 271) an interesting reference to the “ fol- 
lowers of ‘Adi” in connection with some insurrection 
which Badr al-Din Lu’lu’ quelled in 652 a.u. This pas- 
sage must be the one referred to by Ahmad Taymir in 
his work on the Yazidiyah p. 17. This work has been 
recently published. 

(7) Ibn Taymiyah (7729/1328) dedicated one of his 
epistles, (al-Risilah al-‘Adwiyah) to this sect, in which 
he admonished and warned them against “ al-Ghuliw.” 

(8) Abi al-Fida’ (7732/1331) in his History vol. III 
p. 584 (The Latin-Arabie ed.) 

(9) Al-Dhahabi (7749/1348) in his “ Mukhtasar 
Ta’rikh al-Islam” under the events of 557 A. H. 

(10) Ibn Fad) Allah al-‘Umari (7749/1348) in “ Ma- 
salik al-Absir.” 


*Cf. Koran Sur. 19: 78. 

7His reference to “ Wa-firqatun min al-Khawarij” 
is an explicit distinguishing on the part of al-Sam‘ani, 
who is considered a trustworthy authority, between the 
followers of Ibn Unaysah and the Yezidis under dis- 
cussion. The identification of the present Yezidis with 
the older Khiarijite Yezidis should be once for all dis- 
credited, This is clearly seen in al-Sam‘ini’s statement. 

® The reference to this sect as being called Yezidis as 
early as the sixth century by a man who was a con- 
temporary of ‘Adi makes it necessary to amend Ahmad 
Taymir’s statement in his valuable article “ al-Yazidiyah 
wa-Mansha’ Nihlatihim” p. 47 where he states: “It 
could be seen from what has already been said above 
that this sect came to existence through ‘Adi ibn Musifir 
during the sixth century. It was called first ‘al- 
‘Adwiyah’ after him, but later was called al-Yazidiyah.” 
It does appear from al-Sam‘ani’s reference that during 
‘Adi’s time this must have been a large, well-organized 
sect. There was a masjid in Sinjir. The Yezidis seem 
also to be followers of Yazid ibn Mu‘iwiyah as early as 
al-Sam‘aini’s time. This makes us consider the per- 
sisting tradition among the Yezidis that they are fol- 
lowers of Yazid ibn Mu‘iwiyah a little more seriously 
than before. 
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(11) Ibn al-Furat (+807/1405) in his History “ Ta’- 
rikh al-Duwal ” (ms.). 

(12) Al-Maqrizi (7845/1442) in his “ Khitat” vol. 
II p. 435 when treating of “al-Zawiyah al-‘Adwiyah ” 
Bulaq ed. 

Ibid. in al-Sulik li-Ma‘rifat Duwal al-Mulik (ms.) 

(13) Al-Sakhiwi (7903/1497) in his “Tuhfat al- 
Ahbab” printed on the margin of vol. IV of “ Nafh 
al-Tib” of al-Maqgqari. 

(14) Ibn Talin (7955/1548) in his “ Dhakhi'ir al- 
Qasr fi Taraijim Nubala’ al-‘Asr.” 

(15) Al-Tadhifi, Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Hanbali 
(7963/1556) in his “ Qala’id al-Jawahir fi Manaqib al- 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir.” 

(16) Al-Sha‘rani, ‘Abd al-Wahhab (7973/1565) in his 
tabagat known as “ Lawagqih al-Anwir” p. 183f. Ed. 
Cairo 1299. 

(17) Ibn al-‘Imid (71090/1679) in his “ Shadharat 
al-Dhahab” vol. IV, p. 179; Ed. Cairo 1350 a. H. 

(18) Al-Nabhini, Yisuf ibn Ismi‘il in a _ two-vol, 
work entitled “Jaimi' Karimit al-Awliya’” vol. 2, p. 
147 ff. Although this is a late work yet it is valuable 
for the writer derives his material from older sources 
which he quotes in the early pages of the work. 

(19) Reference must be made to two valuable works 
on the Yezidis: (a) R. Frank “ Scheich ‘Adi der Grosse 
Heilige der Jezidis” 1910, p. 44 ff. where, besides some 
of the references quoted above, he refers to manuscripts 
to which the present writer had no access. (b) Ahmad 
Taymir, “al-Yazidiyah wa-Mansha’ Nihlatihim.” Cairo, 
1347 A. H. 

THe Ju‘Fi FAMILy * 


Whence came the term Yezidi? Up to the present 
time this question has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. , There is some good evidence for the 
substantiation of the theory that the Yezidis were 
followers of Yazid ibn Mu‘iwiyah from whose 
name the term is supposed to have been derived. 

In Qusti Zurayq’s edition of the manuscript 
of Isma‘il Beg Chol, “The Yezidis Past and 
Present,” * there occurs (p. 77) the following curi- 
ous statement: “ And before Yazid ibn Mu‘iwiyah, 
a king of ours named Yazid al-Ju‘fi arose between 
the boundaries of Iran and the Kurdish land. 
Most of the Kurds are Yezidis who are his progeny, 
and some are descendants of the Assyrians.” 

First, how did such a figure creep into the 
literature of the Yezidis? Tradition is often built 
on some heroic individual such as ‘Ali and abi 


1 Fairly detailed reports about this family can be 
found in: 

(a) Ibn Durayd’s “ Ishtiqiq,” ed. of Wiistenfeld, p. 
242 ff. 

(b) Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi in his “‘Iqd” (Bialaq) vol. 2, 
p- 81. 

(ec) Al-Sam‘ini in “ Kitab al-Ansib” 
vol. XX, p. 131 b. 

2? American Press, Beirut (Lebanon) 1934. 


(Gibb. Mem. 


Bakr. Although Yazid al-Ju‘fi did not belong to 
this worthy group there must have been some cause 
for his appearance in the early Moslem literature. 

The other interesting point in this passage is 
the statement that the Kurds are descendants of 
South Arabs. Records show that the Ju‘fi family 
came from South Arabia. Prior to a study of the 
Ju‘fi family we can examine this tradition concern- 
ing the origin of the Kurds in Arabic literature. 

After the Arab conquest the Kurds for practical 
reasons may have claimed an Arab origin, espe- 
cially since their country was that of Rabi‘ah and 
Mudar. 

There are some references in Arabic literature 
to the Kurds and some geographers and historians 
seem to have known a good deal about them.® 
Al-Mas‘iidi states that they may have been either 
of Rabrah or Mudar. Ibn Battiitah, in describing 
his trip through Asia Minor, mentions Jarmayan 
tribesmen who claim descent from Yazid ibn 
Mu‘awiyah.* Al-Istakhri in his “ Masalik ”* says 
“oll o& c@! O59,” and further on adds, 
vl LS Caines * etbling .” Ibn Khallikan * 
makes them the descendants of some South 
Arabian king: 


ce ISYI Ol eee dl ne op pe ol Ses 
eee elie ye Set hud 


Different is the tradition given by ibn Qutaybah 
in his “al-Ma‘arif” p. 303 (ed. Wiistenfeld). 
There has undoubtedly been some racial admix- 
ture between the Kurds and the Arabs. Sinjar 
was settled by Arab tribes at a very early date. 
Baladhuri (De Goeje’s ed.) p. 177 writes: 


lease Be yp eee le yall LB 
soll op bys gr. Io oe slow 


To return to the Ju‘fi family, this group was 
undoubtedly of great prominence. Ju‘fi names 
occur in many old Arabic sources, their place of 
importance beginning in pre-Islamic times and 
extending to the time of al-Mutanabbi, who him- 
self was a Ju‘fite. Arab genealogists agree that 


Ju‘fi was a subdivision of the well-known South 


* Cf. al-Mas‘idi, “ Murij,” vol. ITI, p. 249 ff. Also al- 
Mas‘idi in “al-Tanbih” (= De Goeje, Bib. Geog. Arab. 
vol. 8), p. 88 ff. Also ibn Hawgal, p. 185 ff. 

‘Cf. ibn Battiitah, ed. C. Defrémery vol. II p. 271. 

5 De Goeje, Bib. Geog. Arab. vol. I, p. 114. 

®*Ibn Khallikain, “ Wafayat,”’ Buliq vol. II, p. 148; 


in De Slane’s translation, vol. III, p. 514 ff. 
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Arabian tribe, Madhhij. Al-Sam‘ani in his “ Kitab 
al-Ansib ”? quotes a certain hadith: 
ee thd ual 
In pre-Islamic times we meet with some names 
which must have figured prominently in the 
famous ayydm al-‘Arab, Al-Aghani ® gives an ac- 
count of the battle of “Wadi Nisaih ” in which the 
Ju‘fites take part. Another battle is named after 
a Ju‘fite: Sharahib ibn al-Ashab al-Ju‘fi. When 
the fame of the Prophet Muhammad reached far 
and wide in the Arabian peninsula, deputations 
(wufiid) used to visit the prophet as a kind of 
homage. The Ju‘fi family had its wafd at whose 
head was no other than Yazid al-Ju‘fi, the Yezidi 
under discussion. He was also known as abi 


Sabrah.° 
Ibn Sa‘d in his “ Tabagat ” *° vol. I, p. 61, says: 
ce campy core yy wp 909 be gl 89 
ple gl 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi in his “Iqd,” vol. II, p. 81 
(Biliq) again tells us that this abi Sabrah Yazid, 
who must have accepted Islam very early, came at 
the head of a deputation to see the prophet. Not 
only did abi Sabrah Yazid become a Moslem, but 
later we find him as a muhaddith (traditionalist), 
for ibn Sa‘d lists him as such in “ Tabaqat al- 
Kifiyin,” vol. VI, p. 32. 

One of the very early converts to Islam as well 
as a muhaddith, abi Sabrah played an important 
part in the early Arab conquests in ‘Iraq. ‘Tabari 
tells us that he was one of three leaders to head 
Madhhij and join Sa‘d ibn abi Waqqas’ expedition 
to ‘Iraq during the reign of ‘Umar."* Ibn al-Athir 
makes him the sole head over Madhhij.** 

Abii Sabrah Yazid had also very prominent sons, 
one of whom may have been a certain Salamah 
ibn Yazid al-Ju‘fi. He came to pay the Prophet a 
visit and put before him a question which later 
became the subject of theological disputation.** 
According to ibn Sa‘d ** he was a Kifi muhaddith. 


7 Gibb. Mem. Vol. 20, p. 517 b. 

® Ed. of Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyah (1932) vol. V, pp. 
18, 19. 

°Cf. Tab. III 4, p. 2536. 

10 Ed. Mittwoch and Sachau. 

Cf. Tabari (ed. De Goeje) vol. I, 
2536; vol. I 5, p. 2334. 

22 Cf. ibn al-Athir (Tornberg) II, p. 347. 

1° Cf. ibn Hazm “al-Fisal fi al-Milal” vol. 4, p. 74 
(Cairo 1317). 
4“ Tabaqit ” vol. VI, p. 19 (ed. Mittwoch and Sachau). 


2219; vol. III 





There is, however, definite information concerning 
the son ‘Aziz, whose name was changed to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman by the Prophet when his father Yazid 
came to pay homage. He was known as abi al- 
Janiib.*° He was a valiant knight who headed the 
tribe of Madhhij and Asad during the battle in 
which al-Husayn was killed. Ibn al-Athir ?° speaks 
of Muhammad ibn abi Sabrah in Qazwin, which 
looks as if he were a son of the old abi Sabrah. 
But Tabari** makes it clear that this valiant Arab 
chief is the son of abi al-Janiib, ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
Some Ju‘fite chiefs played an important role 
during the early Umayyad dynasty. It is of inter- 
est to note that Ju‘fite sympathy was always on the 
side of the Umayyads. Two figures will serve as 
an example. The first is ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Hurr 
al-Ju‘fi..* He was a generous, courageous chief 
and an excellent poet. Al-Husayn on his way to 
al-Kifah asked for his assistance.’° ‘Ubayd Allah 
refused to support his claim. But evidently he 
must have repented it later as seen from one verse 
of his in Tabari: °° 
wo oi Y os dS VI & pai Og) yj Peed Ls 
Another Ju‘fite figure is Zahr ibn Qays al-Ju‘fi * 
who was commissioned by Ziyad to carry the 
head of al-Husayn to Damascus to Yazid ibn 
Mu‘awiyah.** He was also commissioned by al- 
Hajjaj to quell the rebellion of Shabib the 
Kharijite.** His sons were prominent figures. 
Two of them, Jahm and Jamil, were in the north- 
east engaged with al-Muhallab in the conquest of 
the territory of Jurjin.** Another son, Jablah, 
was in charge of a school of Koran readers.”® 
Suwayd ibn Ghaflah al-Ju‘fi (sometimes al- 
Madhhiji), a prominent Ju‘fite chief, probably 
came at the head of a deputation, wafd, to see the 


18 Cf. Tabari II, 326; ibn al-Athir IV, 66; V, 448. 

*°Tbn al-Athir, vol. IV, p. 370. 

17 Tab. II, 3 1318 ff. 

8 For a study of his life cf. Tabari II, 765 ff.; ibn 
al-Athir IV, 236 ff.; “ Khizinat al-Adab” I, 296. 

*° Tabari II, 305. Later, when al-Mukhtar revolted to 
revenge the death of al-Husayn, ibn al-Hurr and Zahr 
ibn Qays al-Ju‘fi opposed him. Cf. Tabari II,, 733; IL, 
617. 

20 Tabari IT, 389. 

*1 There is a biography of his in ibn ‘Asikir (Damas- 
cus 1332) but there the name throughout is Zujr which 
must be a mistake. 

22 Cf, Tabari II,, 374. 

23 Tabari II,, 921 ff. 

** Cf. Tabari II, 1333; Baladhuri (De Goeje) p. 236. 
2° Tabari II, 1086; Ibn al-Athir IV 379, 383, 384. 
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Prophet,** and became a muhaddith.** We hear of 
his asking for land (igtd‘, a feudal estate) from 
e Ali.?8 

The Ju‘fi family did not produce men of the 
sword alone. We hear (through ibn Sa‘d and 
others) of large groups of rdwis and muhaddiths. 
Most noted of all is Jabir ibn Yazid al-Ju‘fi, some- 
times known as Jabir al-Rawi. He became the 
successor of al-Mughirah *® who was the founder 
of the sect which bears his name, al-Mughiriyah. 
He was a muhaddith.*° The general verdict brands 
him as untrustworthy. At any rate he was classed 
among “ al-rafidah al-ghaliyah ” ** for he practiced 
astrology or magic. 

There is little value in tracing the history of 
other descendants. The above examples serve the 
purpose of illustrating the activity of this family 
in the early period of Moslem history. 





The Ju‘fi family settled in al-Kiifah, a town that 
is mentioned frequently in theological controversies 
and among curious sects. The fanatical inhabitants 
seem to have been possessed by a passion for dis- 
putation and dogmatization. The history of the 
town reveals a series of upheavals occasioned by 
burning zeal for some cause of other, extinguished 
often as suddenly as it was conceived. Since ‘Ali 
was not favorably disposed toward the inhabitants 
they invited al-Husayn to become caliph. Ibn al- 
Zubayr in a ‘fiery speech following his deposal of 
Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah says, 


5) ee a | Je) ols 996 2836 5)_2) 1a! Ol ooo” 

allel 
Sa‘id ibn al--As writes to ‘Uthman a letter which 
best describes the people of al-Kifah: 


8 oo ong 95 cp OUa) (55 Rasy Aels 
‘Uthman had requested Sa‘id to deport them to 


°° Cf. ibn Sa‘d, “ Tabaqit ” vol. VI, p. 45. 

*7 See footnote 8, page 22. 

°° Cf. Tabari I, p. 2376; cf. also Tabari II, p. 746 ff.; 
ibn Qutaybah, “ Kitab al-Ma‘irif ” (Ed. Wiisten) p. 218. 

*° Cf. ibn-Hazm, “ al-Fisal” vol. 4, p. 184; al-Ash‘ari, 
“ Maqilat al-Islamiyin ” ed. Ritter vol. I, p. 6-9; for life 
of Mughirah cf. Tabari IT, p. 1619 ff. 

8° Cf. ibn Sa‘d, “ Tabaqit,” vol. VI, p. 240. 

°1 Cf. ibn Qutaybah, Kitab al-Ma‘airif (Ed. Wiisten.) 
p. 242; ibn Rustah (De Goeje, Bib. Geog. Arab.) vol. 
VII, p. 219. 

*° Tab. II, p. 396. 

*° Tab. I, p. 2920. 


Damascus so that the able administrator Mu‘a- 
wiyah could handle them. On the other hand 
Sa‘id thought it wise to protect the Damascenes 
from the evil influence of such people as the 
Kifites. 

As stated above, the occurrence of a Ju‘fi name 
in the Yezidi tradition raises many questions. Did 
Yazid al-Ju‘fi himself settle in the northern part 
of ‘Iraq after the Arab conquest? This theory is 
tenable since he was with ibn Wagqqis in that 
region, and history records that the early caliphs 
gave large sections of land, igta’, to Arab chiefs. 
It may have been one of his sons or grandsons 
whose sphere of activity was north of ‘Iraq. The 
texts are not explicit on this point. In any event 
it is highly probable that the term Yezidi, as sub- 
stantiated by the historical references quoted here, 
originated not with Yazid ibn Mu‘iwiyah but with 
the earlier Yazid al-Ju‘fi. 


TRANSLATION OF TEXTS 
[1]* Kiras aL-JALWAH 


. Chapter One. 


I existed before, I exist now, and shall remain 
to the end of time. And this is to rule over all 
creation, and to minister to the welfare of them 
who are Mine. I am present to them who trust in 
Me, who in time of need call upon Me. No place 
is void of Me. All phenomena which the outsiders 
[5] (or Kharijites?) reckon as evil I take part in. 
They call it thus because these things do not fulfill 
their designs. In every period of time there exists 
a director, but after My own counsel. In every 
generation the chief of this world is changed. 
Even among rulers each of them has his turn 
during which he accomplishes his mission. I grant 
license in accordance with the nature of the 
created(?). He who opposes Me shall repent and 
be downcast. Other gods in no way hinder My 
work, nor do they resist that which I decree. The 
books that are to be found in the hands of out- 
siders, though they be written by prophets and 
apostles, yet have deviated from truth, sinned, and 
misrepresented things. You find them, therefore, 
each trying to [10] refute the other. Truth and 
evil are known. Even their falling into tempta- 
tion... My faith I give to them who speak of 


* Numbers in square brackets indicate the page in the 
Arabic text; boldface numbers in square brackets indi- 
cate the line on the Arabic page in Microfilm No. 2037. 
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(sic) My covenant. I challenge their opinion, the 
clever directors whom I appointed for certain 
times... I remember all things. I drive (people) 
to do the necessary things in the right time. I guide 
and teach those who follow My precepts. By obey- 
ing Me they shall find pleasure and happiness. 


Chapter Two. 


I recompense and I punish mankind through 
My omniscience and omnipotence. I rule over all 
that is above and all that is [15] below the earth. 
I tolerate no opposition from other worlds. My 
beneficence falls upon those who obey and revere 
Me, and who are My own. I entrust My work to 
those whom I test and to those who submit to My 
will. I reveal Myself in all forms to those who put 
their trust in Me, who follow My counsel. I take 
and I give. I enrich and I impoverish. I make 
man happy and I render him miserable; all these 
according to circumstances and times. No one shall 
interfere with or oppose any of My plans... 
I bring pain and disease to those who defy Me. 
He who is My own dies not like the rest of man- 
kind . . . I permit no one to live in this world 
beyond the time limit set by Me. Also, if I desire, 
I can send him back into this world, or send his 
spirit in the body of another, the second and third 
time. 


Chapter Three. 


I guide without a book. I lead My beloved ones 
from behind the unseen. My teaching is free with- 
out charge, in agreement with conditions and 
times. Those who break My laws I punish in other 
worlds. The sons of this Adam know not the things 
to come, so they fall often into shortcomings. The 
beasts of the land, the birds of the air, and the fish 
of the sea are all under My control. ‘Treasures and 
hidden wealth in the bosom of the earth I know, 
and them I bequeath from one to the other. I re- 
veal My miracles and powers to those who accept 
them and [25] ask for them from Me at the proper 
time. The resistance of foreigners against Me and 
against those who follow Me is a harmful thing 
for themselves. They do this because they do not 
know. Grandeur and honor are Mine to bestow; 
for them I select whomsoever I choose from man- 
kind. Government of the universe, changing of 
times, and replacement of leaders, all these are 
decreed by Me from the beginning of time. 


Chapter Four. 


My prerogatives I give not to any other of the 
gods. I established that there shall be four ele- 
ments, four times, and four pillars (foundations). 
And this is all for the need of every creature. 
What accords with My own laws shall be accepted 
from the books of foreigners(?), but that which 
is [80] in contradiction to My word, it is they who 
have altered it. Three forces work against Me, and 
three names I hate. Those who keep My secrets 
shall receive what I have promised. All those who 
suffer afflictions because of Me, assuredly I shall 
reward later in some other world. All My fol- 
lowers I wish to be united by one bond, especially 
when foreigners oppose them. O you who have 
walked in My commandments, reject all sayings 
and teachings which are not sent down by Me! 
Also mention not My name nor My attributes lest 
you should sin. 

Chapter Five. 

Honor My person and My image, for they are 
to remind you of that which you have neglected 
for years. My laws obey diligently [85]. Listen 
to what they teach you about the science. of the 
hidden, which is sent down from Me. 


[2] MisHar Resu 
From the Black Book 


In the beginning God created from His own 
precious soul a white pearl.t And He created a 
bird called ANQR upon whose back He placed this 
pearl, and there He dwelt for forty thousand years. 
Then on the first day, Sunday, He created an 
angel, whose name is ‘Izra’il. He is Tawiis Malak 
(peacock angel), the [5] chief of all. On Monday, 
He created the angel Darda‘il, who is sheikh. On 
Tuesday He created Israfa’il, who is Sheikh Shams, 
On Wednesday He created Mikal, who is Sheikh 
ebii Bakr. On Thursday He created ‘Izra’il, who 
is Sajadin. On Friday He created Samna’ll, who 
is Nasir al-Din. On Saturday He created the 
angel Nurail, who is badin (could it be for badil 
= substitute?) of Malik Tawis. He made him 
head over them all. Then He created the form of 
the seven heavens, the earth, sun and moon. Fakhr 
al-Din created mankind, animals, birds and beasts 


* Durrah bayda’ plays quite an important role in Safi 
literature. Ibn al-‘Arabi wrote a “ separate” book in 
which he describes the rank of “al-qalam.” Cf. Nyberg, 
Kleinere schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, p. 56. 
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in the pockets of the cloak (khirqgah = rag?). 
Then He brought him up from the pearl accom- 
panied by angels. He gave a great shout before 
the pearl, after which it split into four pieces. 
He made water flow from its inside, and that 
water became the sea. The world was round with 
no partition (separator). He created Jibra’ll after 
the image of a bird, in [10] whose hands He 
placed the four corners of the earth. After that 
He created a ship in which He rode thirty thou- 
sand years after which He came and lived in 
Lalish, and this is the name of a mountain. He 
lifted up His voice and the sea became solid and 
became the earth. They are still quivering (shak- 
ing). Then He commanded Jibrail to bring him 
two pieces of the white pearl. He placed one below 
the earth and the other He placed at the door of 
heaven. Then He placed in both of them (sic) 
the sun and moon. From the scattered fragments 
of the white pearl He created the stars which He 
suspended in the sky for decoration. And He 
created fruit trees and plants on land and moun- 
tains to beautify the earth. And He created a 
throne upon a throne. 

Then the Great Lord said to the angels, “I 
want to create Adam and Eve and make them give 
rise to mankind. Of the seed [15] of Adam there 
shall be born _+ yg and from him shall descend 
a people on the earth; then the people of ‘Izra’ll, 
that is to say Tawiis Malik, and these people are 
to be the Yezidis. Then He sent from Syria Sheikh 
‘Adi ibn Musiafir. le came and lived in Lalish. 
The Lord then descended on the black mountain 
and gave a great shout thereby creating thirty 
thousand angels. He divided them into three 
groups. They worshipped Him for forty thousand 
years. He delivered them to the hands of ‘Tawis 
Malak who took them up to heaven. The Lord 
then descended on the Holy Land (ard al-qudus), 
and ordered Jibrail to bring him dust from the 
four corners of the earth: dust, air, fire, and water. 
He created Adam and put in him a soul, out of 
His own might. Then He commanded Jibrail to 
put Adam in paradise, and (ordered) that he 
might eat from all the fruits [20] of paradise. 
But He commanded that he should not eat wheat. 

A hundred years later Tawiis Malak said to God, 
“What is this? Adam and his offspring are going 
to become numerous.” God said to him, “ Into 
your hands I have given this matter to minister.” 
Then he came to Adam and said, “ Have you eaten 
wheat?” He said, “ No, because God forbade me.” 


He said to him, “ Eat of it. Things will prove 
better than they are now.” So he ate, and after 
he did eat Tawiis Malik caused his belly to be- 
come swollen. He put him out of paradise, left 
him alone, and went up to heaven. Adam suffered 
a great deal from the pain in his belly, for he had 
no outlet. Then God sent a bird which came and 
pecked an opening for him. Adam was relieved. 
Jibrail absented himself from him one hundred 
years, during which time he became sorrowful and 
wept. Then God commanded and [25] Jibra’il 
came and created Eve from below the left arm-pit 
of Adam, after which Tiawiis Malik descended to 
earth for the sake of our created people. He set up 
for us kings other than those of the old Assyrians: 
Nasrikh who is Nasir al-Din; Kamish who is 
Fakhr al-Din; Artimus who is the angel Shams 
al-Din. After that we had two other kings: Shabir 
the first and the second. Their reign lasted one 
hundred and fifty years. From their offspring our 
princes have been descended until the present time. — 
And we hated(?) four kings. 

We have abjured the eating of lettuce for it is 
named after our prophetess, al-Khasiyah. Also, 
green beans and We eat not fish. 
This is out of respect for Jonah, the prophet. 
Also we eat not the gazelle, for it was the sheep 
of one of our prophets. The Sheikh and his dis- 
ciples eat not the flesh [80] of a rooster. This is 
out of respect for the peacock. The peacock is one 
of the seven gods mentioned. His image is that of 
the rooster. Also the disciples of the sheikh eat 
not pumpkin. 

We are forbidden to urinate when standing up; 
nor are we allowed to put on our clothes when 
seated ; nor are we allowed to use a water closet; 
nor to bathe in a bath room. We are not permitted 
to pronounce the word Satan, because it is the 
name of our God. Nor are we allowed to pronounce 
any other word that rhymes with it like “ qitan,” 
“ shatt,” and “ sharr.”? Also the word “ cursed,” 
“curse,” “sole” and similar words are forbidden 
to be pronounced. Before the coming of Jesus to 
this world, our religion was called heathenism. 
Jews, Christians, [34] and Moslems opposed our 
religion. Also the Persians opposed us. There had 
been kings, Ahab and Am ----? 
that (?) (or if) he was from us; (?) [3] so that 
they used to name the god Ahab Ba'‘lzibib, but 

* The text is bad here for these words do not rhyme 
with “ Satan.” 
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now he is named Pir Bib. Also we had a king in 
Babylon whose name was Bukhtnassar,* and in 
Persia we had Ahshawirush, and in Constanti- 
nople we had Aghriqalus. Before the creation of 
heaven and earth God dwelt upon the sea. He 
made for Himself a ship and used to sail in the 
of the seas for pleasure all by Him- 
self. He ruled over them for one year. Afterwards 
He became angry at the pearl and kicked it with 
His foot. But what a marvel! For behold out 
[5] of its roaring, mountains were hewn; and 
out of its thundering, hills were formed; and out 
of its smoke, the heavens took shape. Then God 
went up to Heaven and solidified it and estab- 
lished it firmly without any pillars. He then came 
back to the earth, took a pen in His hand, and 
began to record the entire creation. Out of His 
essence and His light He made six gods. Their 
creation took place as one would light one candle 
from the other. So the first god said to the next, 
“ Behold, I have created heaven only. Ascend you 
to heaven and create something!” The latter as- 
cended and the sun was formed. He said the same 
thing to the next, who obeyed; and the moon was 
formed. In the same manner did the fourth fashion 
the sky. [10] And the fifth made al-Qaragh, that 
is, the morning star. 

The copying of this Jalwah, the Yezidi book, 
took place in the year 931.4 








[4] This is an ancient book. 


So said he, “O Muhammad, I pray for My 
soul, I unify My soul, I glorify My soul.” Praise 
be to Me, how great am I! My compassion pre- 
ceded My anger. I am He Who judges on the day 
of judgment. I am the Most Merciful. Now the 
Creator, may His majesty be exalted, shall descend 
to the earth in the form of a beardless youth and 
on His feet are two locks (or soles?) of gold. 
Whatever signs of prosperity and benevolence you 
see they are signs of My holiness. It is said in the 
hadith: “ An immortal shall descend upon the 
earth in the form of a star—with curved swords 
and heavy, straight spears. He shall tread [5] up 
and down haughtily as a bride(?). There is no 
‘how’ to His ways nor is there any ‘like’ to His 
person. He takes counsel with Himself and with 
His attributes.” 








* Reading in text not clear. 
* This should mean 1931. It is customary in Syria to 
omit the 1000 when writing the date. 





They narrate about Sheikh ‘Adi the Great, peace 
be upon him, that someone of the companions 
said to him, “My Lord, I would like to ask you 
about something, although I am afraid to do so.” 
Sheikh ‘Adi, peace be upon him, replied, “Ask 
whatever you wish.” The companion, who was 
beloved by the Sheikh, answered, “ My lord, I de- 
sire to know your rank [in the] presence of the 
Holy One.” The Great Sheikh asked, “What do 
you mean?” “JT wish to know who you are, my 
Lord” said he. He, peace be upon him, responded, 
“Who knows me?” The disciple begged, “Be 
gracious and tell us of one of your attributes.” 
The Sheikh, [10] peace be upon him, returned, 
“Put your foot on the palm of my hand.” “But 
how dare I do that, my Lord” said he. “I com- 
mand you to do that.” So, it is said that he put 
his foot on the palm of the Sheikh, peace be upon 
him, and he lifted him up, and up he went and up 
until he passed through the seven heavens on high. 
Then he pierced through all the partitions thereof, 
until finally he came up to the throne of Lordship. 
He approached the presence of the Holy One and 
the partition which stood between him and God 
the Most High was removed and he beheld Him. 
He scrutinized and beheld Sheikh ‘Adi the Great, 
seated beside God the Most High as His courtier, 
in the presence of the Holy One, inside the cham- 
ber of the Beloved One. His head [15] got dizzy, 
and his mind was baffled. He lost consciousness of 
his existence and fell on the ground insensible for 
a while. Then he became mortal once more and his 
God spoke to him and said, “Give salaam to your 
sheikh; know him now. You find pleasure in My 
sight through him, on earth and in the life to 
come.” Then he said, “ Peace be upon you, my 
lord, the prince of Sheikhs.” 

Then the disciple resumed, “ My lord, [how is 
it that you are in both places] in the cave and 
in the presence of the Holy One?” He said 
every true follower. And was flooded 
by the light of God that he did not see his soul 
but in the cave(?) so he knelt down worshipping 
before the Sheikh, peace [20] be upon him, and 
said, “I believe. I have faith.” The Sheikh, peace 
be upon him, said, “You are saved. Prosperous 
shall ye be except after me.” 

One of the followers narrates: “I heard it said 
that in one of the hadiths of the Prophet, peace 
be upon him, he said one day to his intimates, 
‘My friends, shall I tell you something about the 
unseen?’ They replied, ‘ Yes, Apostle.’ ‘ At the 
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end of time,’ he explained, ‘there shall appear a 
man called Sheikh ‘Adi ibn Musafir. He shall be 
a weighty man. He shall be a great kingdom, and 
God shall lift up for him [24] banners of do- 
minion. Through him God shall show mercy upon 
a multitude of people. He shall raise him as an 
example for all the peoples of the world 

before he dies. 


5] In Heaven there shall be for him a musical 
band that shall play (lahu is written but crossed 
out) five times day and night. The believer, the 
non-opposer shall hear it. His footsteps shall fol- 
low mine. He is my brother and before God the 
Most High I shall be proud of him, for he shall 
be the prince of the saints.’ The disciples asked, 
‘Apostle of God, when did you and he become 
brothers?’ ‘ From the beginning of time,’ said he. 
‘Before God created heaven, earth, and spirits. 
When God, the Most High, created my spirit from 
the light of His splendor, He created the spirit of 
‘Adi ibn Musiafir from the light of darkness (sic) ; 
his light and mine were mixed together in the right 
hand of God, the Most High, thereby [5] God 
making us brothers until this day, Sheikh ‘Adi 
and I.” Then God said, ‘This is beloved [of God] 
and this is a friend .. .? (nadim =a courtier) 
[of God].” In one poem (sirran must be shi‘ran). 

He seeks guidance by the stars, but the stars 
wander aimlessly, the fragrant breeze 
fills the air. 


And so Isma‘ili ibn Qabilah said, “I walked 
away from Sheikh ‘Ali, al-Sheikh ‘Ali ibn al-Kafi, 
and he received me in a very friendly manner and 
rejoiced in seeing me, and said, ‘Tonight you are 
my guest.’ ‘With great pleasure I accept,’ said I. 
When it was evening some young men came from 
the presence of the Sultan, who was in the city of 
Nisibin (Nisibis). They asked permission for ad- 
mittance to the Sheikh and went [10] into his 
presence with the message, ‘The Sultan sends you 
his salaam and invites you to go to him, for he is 
having a banquet.’ The Sheikh replied, ‘Yes, let 
us go.’ Then he turned to me saying, “ Will you 
not come with us?” I answered, ‘ Yes, I will.’ 
Then he added, ‘I can tell you, Isma‘ili, what the 
Sultan wants, and why he asks us to go to him.’ 
Isma‘ili begged, ‘ Please tell me.? The Sheikh con- 
tinued, ‘This Sultan has heard about me a rumor 
that I dance in the ecstasy of music and I claim 
deification. He assigned me forty court-servants 


(mamlik) of the giant type,(?) and he gave each 
of them a dagger and said, “If the Sheikh should 
come and participate in the banquet, [15] when 
the singer begins to sing and the Sheikh starts to 
dance(?) in the heavens (sic) and utters that 
which they say about him, and that which he 
claims, then rise up against him with your daggers 
and cut him to pieces.” Rise up and come [with 
me] and you shall wonder at what you shall see.’ 
So we set out walking to the Sultan. When we 
went in to his presence he rose up and received the 
Sheikh. Then they set up the table. The Sheikh 
cried, ‘ By God, we have not been invited to par- 
ticipate in food but in order that we may be mur- 
dered!’ ‘But, O Sheikh!’ protested the Sultan. 
The Sheikh said, ‘Do youlie? Behold poverty(?).’ 
(or behold what poverty could do(?)). Then the 
Sheikh sprang up, assaulted the forty court- 
servants who were standing up with the daggers 
in their sleeves, snatched the weapons from their 
sleeves and cut their shirt collars, and turning to 
the singer, gave him a sign to sing. Ibn al-Kafi 
was baffled (tkhtalat for ikhtalat unless it has a 
religious significance such as to go into a trance?). 
[20] Then immediately he began to go round 
(dar) and said, ‘I am God beside Whom there is 
no other God. I am the God of Might.’ Everyone 
present in that place was overcome(?) (tk/talat). 
Sheikh ‘Ali ibn al-Kafi remained unconscious for 
one hour. Then he woke up and repeated what he 
had performed before. The Sultan came, removed 
his headdress, and repented before the Sheikh, 
making a vow that he would never more mis- 
treat(?) (or suspect the goodness of) the poor 
and the Sheikh. When we had come back I asked 
him about the heretics (ahi al-bida‘) whose prop- 
erty and lives are lawfully at the mercy of the 
orthodox (ahl al-sunnah). He said, ‘ Yes, we kill 
them, take away their property, and lawfully marry 
their wives.’ ‘How could that be lawful?’ said I. 
He said finishes his work and then 
come back. 

“So when I returned to Sheikh Hasan, peace 
be upon him, and narrated to him what had hap- 
pened to him(?) (it should be [25] to me) with 
ibn al-Kafi at that occasion the Sheikh said, 

not to kill them, confiscate their 
property, and set free their wives, because this is 
not lawful’.” Isma‘il said, “After this I came to 
know that there is no one on all the surface of the 
earth, neither in the east nor in the west, like 
al-Sheikh Hasan ibn ‘Adi, peace be upon him, in 
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miracles and signs, something which baffles the 
minds. 
Sheikh abi Muhammad, peace be upon him, 
said, “ He is denied communion who behind him 
big men, and he who degrades men 
shall fall down from high. Man does not attain 
truth (reality) until he is firmly established, until 
he is [80] wiped out(?), until he brings to life, 
and until he puts to death, and until he can say 
to any thing ‘be’ and it shall be 
Proofs of this truth are numerous and to expound 
them would entail much time. So we leave them 
aside for fear of indulging in details. For when God 
chooses His saint He provides him with follow- 
ers(?). His will shall be done. What He does not 
will shall not be. He decides as to what is truth. 
He gives him power to prevail over things. The 
saint is not made perfect before he assumes ninety- 
nine attributes that belong to God. The attributes 
are generosity, wisdom, [6] purity, forgiveness, 
mercy, love, loyalty, charity, giving, insight, 
fidelity, modesty, immortality, faith, piety, asceti- 
cism, purity, and sincerity. He shall be a bountiful 
giver, ready to return, wise, knowing, perceiv- 
ing, understanding, faithful, high(?), mighty 
» strong, wise, firm, ready to forgive, 
fulfilling his promises, easy to approach, an ex- 
ponent of truth, respecting truth, unique, a guar- 
dian, grateful, ambitious, commanding reverence, 
ever forgiving, never boasting, bountiful in giving, 
watchful, gracious, rich, weighing his words(?). 
[5] The light of the people, his command is to do 
good, his command is to abstain from doing wrong ; 
he sends down [his mercies]; he is the heir to 
kingship; he is a conqueror, a prevailing lion; he 
is of great importance; his manifestations are 
many; his rank is high; he gives alms bountifully ; 
he loves the poor; he inherits knowledge; he for- 
gives shortcomings; his abode is on high; he is the 
candle of guidance; he is the light of existence. 
So, these are some of the attributes and the quali- 
ties in the man [who] is endowed with the abstract 
mysteries and who beholds the beauty of lordship. 
Through these(?) he shall pass judgment, but 
none shall pass judgment on him. These are some 
of the attributes of the perfect man whom God, 
the Most High, has chosen. I have made the way 
clear for the companions, friends, and followers. 
You shall not die except as followers of the 
Sunnah. He who dies following this path shall 





receive the reward of them who wage the Holy 
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War and of them who live the life of hermits, and 
of them who believe in the end of time.” 

[10] The Sheikh, may God bless his soul, said, 
“The wise man attains not the perfection of 
knowledge, nor does he penetrate all the veils and 
gradations until he is ready to renounce seventy 
powers to perform miraculous things presented to 
him by God, the Most High. First the power of 
flying in the air, walking on the surface of water, 
going through a stone wall, communion with the 
Beloved(?) (or penetrating the veil), the knowl- 
edge of angels, revealing the hidden treasures of 
the earth, the understanding of the meaning of 


the great name, power over things, power to put | 


them in order, dominion, will, existence, power 
over creatures, wisdom, revealing the destiny of 
men, knowing what is hidden in men’s hearts and 
minds and yearnings, knowledge of what lies in 
the seas and in meadows, and in mountains (or 
dry hot lands = surid but written suriid), the 
knowledge of its creatures, the power to annihilate, 
the power [15] to affirm, paradise and what is in 
it, the earth and what is on it, the Pleiades( ?) 


(or peoples), living creatures, changing of colors, | 


walking the seas, healing of the blind and the 
leper, giving back one’s sight, bringing back life 
to the dead, making the stars circle in their orbits, 
making the land to sink, blowing up of mountains, 
finding favor in God’s sight, guarding the banners 
and emblems(?), seventy miracles, all these must 
he renounce. It is of God the Most High. But he 
must not occupy himself with anything else other 
than God, nor must he glance at anything else, 
not even for the wink of an eye. For if the perfect 
wise man should give heed to any of these matters, 
privileges, and creatures, then most of what he has 
obtained for this reason the wise man does not 
desire from God except to have God Himself. The 
mortal has [20] ninety-nine attributes which are 
human, and two attributes only which are divine 
and which saints, wise men, and seekers of truth 
attain. If the novice should die as a true martyr, 
he would meet the brother in faith as well as in 
ecstasy and loyalty. Whenever he disposes of one 
of these human attributes he rightly puts on one 
of the divine attributes [and so on] until he divests 
himself (yabfa probably for yanfa = yanfi) of all 
human attributes and puts on instead all of the 
divine attributes. Then he shall have banners of 
saints set up for him (or saints shall set up for 
him banners(?)) and shall be given the knowledge 
of all existing things. Then He shall make him 
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die and shall place before him the mystic states 
and miracles. Should he choose any of these mystic 
states or any of the miracles, He would stop him 
there and set a veil so as to prevent him from 
seeing His [25] beauty and majesty, and would 
not increase any of his talents, but would cause 
him die(?) in that state. If happiness and Provi- 
dence should be attained by him he will not desire 
anything from God, the Most High, except God 
Himself. Should he do this God will choose him 
and will establish him and shall place the universe 
at his disposal as a mirror. He will not let him be 
absorbed with anything of the world. He shall 
draw him nearer to Him. He shall have him enjoy 
the sight of His majesty and His beauty. God will 
not cease to reveal Himself in his heart, nor will 
He set a veil to prevent him from seeing Him. 

Our master Sheikh and Imim, the prince of 
sheikhs, the Imam of truth, the crown of saints 
and wise men, ‘Adi ibn Musafir, may God bless 
his beloved person, said, “The elect [80] of God 
fasted, slept, and were consumed until their hearts 
were tested(?) and their inner lives became pure. 
So God made them sit on the divine carpet and 
removed the veils which stood between Him and 
them and said, ‘ My servants, is re- 
moved from you. You have attained your desires. 
Behold I am you, and you are I. Be glad because 
of My compassion. Stay near Me, so that I shall 
not hide My face from you you shall 
find favor in My sight, nay more. God said, and 
He is most truthful, ‘ 1 was an unknown treasure.° 
I wanted to be known. So I created a humanity 
and introduced Myself to them and Me they knew. 
So I named them knowers (‘Grifin). They shall 
be able to tell what is hidden in hearts of men and 
in the minds of men. To them I shall reveal the 
knowledge of [85] reality. In their hearts I shall 
make My mysteries and attributes dwell. And I 
shall instruct them in the names and in the 
pleasure of God, the Most High.’ 

“A certain disciple (murid)* asked and said, 
‘My Lord when does the knower reach the knowl- 
edge of reality and of monotheism (tawhid) ?’ 
He replied, ‘If [7] at the lower 
garden reading for a period of twenty years. I 





shall bring him up in secret and he shall be an 


*This same phrase appears in ibn ‘Arabi in Nyberg, 
“Kleinere Schriften,” p- 48. 

°Murid is a Sifi term meaning one who is seeking 
admission into the mysteries of the sect, a novice. 


excellent murid’.” [There must be a break in the 
text here] 
. . and they walked and brought among them 
as a young bird ‘that has no feathers. 
So he came and worshipped before the Sheikh, 
peace be upon him. The Sheikh said to him, 
“You have not failed, O Hasan, may God’s pleas- 
ure fall upon you.” And he said to the audience, 
“Come forward to your brother.” They did and 
they secured from him — so they were 
greatly pleased with him and they knew that he 
was one of the favored elect of the Sheikh, peace 
be upon him. 

They tell a story about Sheikh ‘Adi the Great, 
may God bless his beloved soul, that when he 
reached the ultimate station (maqam is written 
mlm) and ascended higher he came to the 
[5] Apostle, may the prayer of God descend upon 
him. And when he had crossed the stations and 
gradations and all of the deadly paths (written 
malahik) and all of the veils, and when he arrived 
at the true knowledge of monotheism 
befell him in the presence of Holiness out of His 
own accord. He made him sit at the throne and 
kept close to him, kissed him, and said to him, 
“You are My saint and My friend. Ask a wish 
from Me, ‘Adi, for I am the Lord of Might.” 
The Sheikh, may God bless his soul, said, “ You 
are the object of my desires. You are my aim.” 
[God] said, “I make a wish for you, namely that 
there shall not be on the racetrack a winning horse 
who shall not be a missionary (dai) for you. 
Also,” said God to him, “there shall be no saint 
in the kingdom eminent(?) or low(?) who shall 
not be one of the [10] muridin.” Then He said, 
“Ask a wish from Me, oh ‘Adi.” ‘Adi answered, 
“T wish that half the world might be muridin for 
me and lovers of giving(?) in the name of God 
the High.” Then [God] placed before him to 
choose(?) and [‘Adi] said, “I need nothing but 
You.” God entertained him [literally, drank with 
him] and visited him. He crowned him with the 
crown of kingship and bestowed upon him the gift 
of immortality, and placed in his right hand a 
proclamation, and made him rule and govern all 
of creation and He filled the cup and gave him to 
drink from the pure love, from the drink(?) of 
purity and devotion in the presence of Holiness 
[where there was] no need or means for media- 
tion( ?). A mortal reaches not the reality of mono- 
theism and fitness(?) (= muldyamat) until gold 
and dust, health and disease to him are of no 
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consequence; until he no longer seeks [15] little 
or much of worldly material things ; when the idea 
of paradise [as reward] does not even come to his 
mind at all, then [and only then] he arrives at 
the reality of monotheism and faith. 

They narrate about Sheikh ‘Adi, the Great, 
peace be upon him, that there came once to him a 
group of visitors and muridin. The Sheikh ad- 
dressed them. They mentioned Hasan ibn Mim( ?) 
and spoke ill of him in the presence of the Sheikh, 
peace be upon him. The Sheikh said, “ Let no one 
mention the name of Hasan ibn Mim(?).” The 
Sheikh was in an upper chamber standing in one 
corner, praying, and a crown was on his head. 
Almighty God said to him, “Hasan ibn Mim, 
make a wish.” He said, “Sheikh ‘Adi is my way 
to You.” God said, “ Hasan, Hasan, make a wish 
from thy God. I am God, beside Whom there is 
no other god.” And He [20] said, “ I am pleased 
with you and with your Sheikh( ?).” 

Then the Sheikh looked at that group and said 
to them, “Rise up to your brother, Hasan ibn 
Mim. He has fallen from the throne to the earth 
like a young bird which has no feathers. Rise up 
to Sheikh ‘Adi, the eternal, the firm, the Sheikh, 
peace be upon him.” 

“O, Hajji Muhammad,’ God, may He be ex- 
alted, revealed the spirit of Muhammad, sal‘am,° 
and He revealed the spirit of Sheikh ‘Adi, the 
eternal. Then He said to the pen “ write.”® The 
pen trembled one thousand years because of the 
awe of the glory of God, the Most High. And then 
there fell from it (pen) a drop and that was the 
dot for bila(?) (= without). Then He said, 
“Write My name.” He said “ Lord, Your name 
is great!” [25] Then God, may He be exalted, 
took the pen in His right hand and with the right 
hand wrote, “In the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate. There is no God but Allah, and 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God, may the prayers 
of God be upon him, from the east to the west,” 
and before the pen went further there fell upon 
the great name the diacritical signs = (shakl). 


* These stories seem to come to an end abruptly. The 
following must be a different story. 

* This is the abbreviation of the formula that follows 
the prophet’s name. It stands for “may the peace and 
prayer of God fall upon him.” 

*This story of the pen is to be found in al-Kisa'l 
“Vita Prophetarum” (ed. I. Eisenberg) p. 6 and in 
““Uglat al-Mustawfiz” by ibn ‘Arabi (Kleinere Schriften 
by Nyberg) pp. 51, 54. 


So this is an indication that letters are helpless 
without it because it is older. This is to be inferred 
by God Almighty’s saying, “We brought down a 
distinct Arabic Koran.” *° Thus, declension is 
diacritical points and vowel signs. 

It is narrated also that one night Sheikh Hasan, 
may God bless his spirit, was in his place of soli- 
tude, the place in which he communed with God, 
and behold al-Khidr * (written with ¢), peace be 
upon him, coming toward him. The Sheikh was 
meditating upon those things about which people 


differ, [80] namely fifths and tenths (tithes), | 


forms and points(?). He greeted him. Al-Khidr 
said to him, “O Sheikh, your God, the Prophet 
sal‘am, Sheikh ‘Adi, peace be upon him, and abi 
Bakr al-Sadiq (Siddiq) are coming to see you. 
They shall inform you of those matters in which 
people dispute.” Hardly had he finished his speech 
before the eternal, everlasting lights shone. The 


Sheikh, peace be upon him, said, “I rose upon my | 


feet and looked and behold I saw the Prophet, 
sal‘am, and abi Bakr al-Sadiq. They greeted me 


and I answered, “'The peace of God and His mercy | 


be upon you, O Prophet of God.” He said, “ Your 
Lord is coming to see you.” I looked and saw God, 
may He be exalted, and with Him Sheikh ‘Adi, 
peace be upon him. [85] And He said, “ Peace be 
with you, O Hasan ibn ‘Adi.” I said, “ You are 
peace and from You comes peace, O Lord of 
majesty and reverence.” He said, “Over what do 
people dispute?” I said, “ Lord, You know better.” 
And He said, “In fifths, tenths, forms (vowel 
signs?) and dots (diacritical points(?)).” I said, 
“Yes, Lord.” God, may He be exalted, said, “ By 
My soul(?) fifths, tenths, points, and forms are 
from My ancient words. By My soul, whoever 
denies My words shall be consumed with fire, 
though he may be to Me the most beloved of My 
creation.” [8] The Sheikh, peace be upon him, 
said, “I praised and said to Him, ‘ Lord, com- 
mand me to speak’.” He said, “ Hasan speak, 
and fear not. I am with you. I have made you an 
example to all peoples. He who follows you in this, 
I shall save him from fire.” Sheikh ‘Adi, peace be 
upon him, said to me, “ Hasan —-————— God 
the Most High descend upon you.” Hardly was 
it one hour before He disappeared from my sight, 
and I returned to my sleeping room. 


2° Koran quotation. 

11 Cf. al-Khadir in Ency. of Islim. There is another 
Sheikh Khidr al-‘Adwi whose biography is in “ Khitat 
Misr” (Mubarak) vol. 6, p. 39. 
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Sheikh Hasan, peace be upon him, on a certain 
day said to Hajji Muhammad, “What do you 
think of faith? [5] What is it? What is its char- 
acter? What is its color?” Hajji Muhammad 
said, “ My lord, how could I ever hope to attain 
this knowledge in which you test me?” He said, 
“No, Hajji Muhammad, if someone else should 
ask you this same question what would you say to 
him?” He said, “I listen [first] to you, then I 
answer.” The Sheikh, peace be upon him, said, 
“Hajji Muhammad, faith is of ancient times. 
It is an attribute of God, may His majesty be 
exalted, which He made dwell in the hearts of 
believers. It is brighter than the sun and the 
night. It tastes sweeter than honey and its color 
is red and not white. No one can comprehend it 
except the seeker of truth, as it was expressed in 
God’s words. But God made you love faith, and 
God made faith appeal to your hearts.” ** 

It is narrated also, that on a certain day Sheikh 
Hasan, [10] may God bless his soul, said to 
Hajji Muhammad, “ Do you know how many di- 
vine attributes the mortal may have?” He an- 
swered, “ You know better, lord. You are our 
guide.” He said, “ Haijji Muhammad, the mortal 
has seven divine attributes: hearing, sight, smell, 
voice (probably meaning speech), faith, and 
spirit. These attributes in mortals are ancient, 
Hajji Muhammad. The ear is created, and the 
sense of heating is ancient. It is of seven degrees 
(seven layers) and upon it is seven layers. The 
eye is created,’* and the sense of sight is ancient. 
It is of seven degrees (or layers) and upon it is 
seven degrees. The tongue is created, and speech 
is ancient. It is of seven degrees and upon it is 
seven degrees. The night(?) is created and is an- 
cient. It is of degrees and upon it seven degrees. 
Faith [15] is ancient and upon it are seven de- 
grees. The spirit is ancient and upon it are seven 
degrees. Hark, O Hajji Muhammad, when God 
is revealed to the mortal [His revelation] annihi- 
lates the seven grades (or layers) with the seven 
grades of heaven and the seven grades of earth 
with the seventy thousand veils until not one veil 
remains between him and God. Then God looks 
into his face, without and without the 
veil. One awakes and finds himself to be a differ- 
ent person (huwa bila huwa). He beholds the King 


** Koran 49: 7. 
* Cf. al-Qazwini in “‘Aja’ib al-Makhliqit,” p. 24 
(Cairo ed.) 


(or kingship) as one particle in the essence of 
God, the Most High. So this is the attribute of 
the elect, the truth seekers, the ones who behold 
God in His presence. 

Sheikh Hasan, may God bless his soul, said, 
“JT heard it said in genuine hadith (or Sahth i.e. 
of Muslim or Bukhari) that God, the Most High, 
may He be blessed, reveals Himself to every form 
of creature in its own form, so that to an ant He 
reveals Himself in the form of an ant and to a 
mosquito in [20] the form of a mosquito. This is 
because of His sublime, noble love for His crea- 
tures and the works of His hands. Because He is 
the expression of creation and the center thereof, 
God, the Most High, reveals(?) Himsel? to His 
saint in one day and night seventy times, and at 
each time in a form different from the one before. 
Each time He appears in a different attribute. 
And had it not been for His generosity, His kind- 
ness to His saint when He reveals Himself to him, 
he would be shattered as mountains are shattered 
and he would be rent asunder as a shirt would be. 
No, He reveals Himself to His saint in kindness, 
in friendliness, and in compassion, and not as He 
would appear to Mount Sinai (7'uirsind@) in awe 
and grandeur, thereby rendering the mountain 
a heap of ruins..* That was because the moun- 
tains are incapable of enduring the sight [of 
God]. But because He made the hearts of His 
saints capable of beholding God, and because He 
made [their hearts] a dwelling place for His mys- 
teries and attributes, He has established them 
firmly for His revelation and He has [25] drawn 
them nearer to Him. For He is capable of making 
the hearts of believers so spacious as to contain 
the heavens, for He said, “ma wasa‘ani shay’un 
galbu l-mu’min.” 

Sheikh Hasan, may God bless his soul, is re- 
ported to have narrated the following: He said, 
“T heard it said in the genuine hadith concerning 
the Prophet, sal‘am, that when he was made to 
journey to his God, may He be high and exalted, 
he [the Prophet] narrated: ‘I kept on going 
through one veil to the other until there remained 
between me and my God one veil, the great one. 
Then I went through this veil and drew near to 
my God [in text, his God] until there was hardly 
between us the length of bowstring. He made me 
sit on a throne, and it was greater than His own 
throne; it was His right thigh. He kissed me and 


14 Probably reference to Koran 7: 139. Mount Sinai. 
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embraced me and said, “ You are My beloved, the 
beloved one of My creation.” Then He confided 
in me great mysteries and sublime attributes 
beyond [30] description. Then He instructed me 
with words and said to me, “ Muhammad, recite 
these to your friends and expound it to your com- 
panions.” He entrusted me with ninety-nine words 
of reality and said to me, “ Muhammad learn 
them by heart from Me, and say them not to 
anyone ”,’” 

It is said that when the Prophet, sal‘am, came 
down to earth he betrayed the secret which God 
had entrusted to him .. . and he wrote ninety- 
nine words [but] did not utter them. He re- 
mained for a period of three months at the 
Prophet’s, sal‘am, until his heart was not able any 
longer to bear it. He was restless and worried. 
He could not endure it more one single hour. 
So he grasped the hands of abi Bakr al-Siddiq 
and proclaimed, “ This is a friend of God, and he 
is my friend and will not give out (the secret) 
should I tell it to him.” [85] So he took him out 
to the wilderness and said, “O abi Bakr, the 
matter is thus and thus.” Abi Bakr uttered a 
shrill cry and fell to the ground unconscious for 
one hour. When he returned to his senses the 
prophet, sal‘am, said to him, “ Abii Bakr, keep it 
to yourself, abi Bakr, keep it to yourself.” 

One month passed and he [abi Bakr] was unable 
to keep it*® [to bear it (hamliha)]. [9] He said 
to himself, “ There remains only one, ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab.” It is told that he came to ‘Umar 
and said, “O, ‘Umar, rise up and come away 
with us to some distance from the town.” So he 
took ‘Umar by the hand and went to the wilder- 
ness, and said to him, “‘Umar, the matter is 
grave. God, the Most High, has taught the 
Prophet, sal‘am, ninety-nine words of reality and 
said, ‘Tell it not (text: abi‘; should be tabuh) 
but write it down.’ So he remained three months, 
after which he became unable to keep it. Then he 
taught it to me in this place. I kept it one month 
until I was unable any longer to keep it. I thought 
of no other one as being worthy of this except you, 
‘Umar. The matter is thus and thus.” And he 
went on to teach him the ninety-nine words. 

[5] ‘Umar uttered a shrill cry and fell to the 
ground insensible. When he returned to conscious- 
ness he said to him, “‘Umar, keep what you have 


18 Cf, this idea with al-Tasi in “ Kitab al-Luma‘” (ed. 


Gibb Memorial vol. 22) p. 36. 





to yourself.” Twenty days passed and ‘Umar found 
himself unable to keep it any longer. What had 
happened to them happened to him also. He said 
to himself, “ No one is capable of secrecy more 
than ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan.” So he came to ‘Uthman 
and said, “‘Uthman, there has happened to me 
something in which I need your help. So he took 
him by the hand and went with him to that place 
in which abi Bakr taught him [the ninety-nine 
words] and said to him, “*Uthman, the matter is 
thus and thus. Keep it to yourself, and reveal it 
not.” ‘Uthman gave a shrill cry and fell to the 
ground unconscious for an hour, after which he 
awoke, recovered consciousness and went home. 

Ten days passed when he found himself unable 
to bear it any longer. He said to himself, “There 
is none beside ‘Ali ibn abi Talib [10] who is 
capable of such a thing, for he is the cousin of the 
Prophet, sal‘am.” So he came to ‘Ali, took him by 
the hand and led him to the place in which ‘Umar 
had taught him [the ninety-nine words]. He said 
to him, “‘Ali, God the Most High has entrusted 
his prophet on the night of the ascent with ninety- 
nine words and ordered him to keep it secret. So 
three months after he had come down to earth he 
was unable to bear it any longer. His fear grew. 
He said there was no one more trustworthy than 
abi Bakr, so he taught it to him. But he (abi 
Bakr) was unable to bear it, so he taught it to 
‘Umar who was unable to keep it. ————— so I 
thought of no better one than you, who is worthy 
of such a matter.” ‘Ali said, “ Proceed and tell 
me, may God bless you.” He said, “‘Ali, the 
matter is thus and thus.” It is said that ‘Ali, may 
God honor his person, uttered a shrill ery and fell 
to the ground unconscious. 

After one hour he awoke and ‘Uthman said to 
him, “ ‘Ali, keep what you have to yourself.” ‘Ali 
went to his house and a few days later his fear 
grew and [he trembled in] his heart. His counte- 
nance was changed, peace be upon him, and he 
said, “ There remains no one else to whom I may 
entrust it.” So he went to the wilderness saying, 
“What is to be done now?” Suddenly he saw a 
well in a state of disrepair, and which for years 
had been in ruins. There was no water in it. So 
he thrust his head into it and cried, “O you well, 
the matter is thus and thus.” Hardly had he 
finished his words before the well began to bubble 
with water which overflowed profusely into the 
wilderness. ‘Ali rested a while, then went to his 
house. Following that flow of water, God, the 
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Most High, made green, tender reeds to grow up 
and —————. At that time there was a shepherd 
named ‘Uthman ibn Marwan who came to this 
place and saw( ?) the well of water, the reeds, and 
the grass. He [20] exclaimed, “There is no God 
but Allah!” For years I came to this place but 
did not find water in this well. So from whence 
did this come?” He took a reed and made of it 
a flute and played on it. 

It happened one day that the prophet, sal‘am, 
met that shepherd, ‘Uthman ibn Marwan, while he 
was playing his flute. The flute sang those same 
words which the Prophet had taught to abi Bakr al- 
Siddiq. The Prophet heard it well. The Prophet 
cried out and said, “ O shepherd, may your mother 
bereave you, what are you saying through this 
flute? And from whence did you learn it? [Come 
nearer] and play it that I may hear.” The shep- 
herd came nearer and played. The flute uttered 
those same words. The Prophet pushed him aside 
and made him sit [25] down and said to him, 
“Be quiet!” Then he sent after abi Bakr and 
(when he came) he said to him, “ When I en- 
trusted you with those words was it not [a secret] 
between you and me?” Abi Bakr replied, “ Yes, 
QO Prophet of God, may the prayers of God be 
upon you. But may it be known to you that that 
which had happened to you happened to me also. 
For I kept it secret one month, after which I was 
unable to keep it any longer. So I taught it to 
‘Umar. He kept it secret for a certain length of 
time and then he was unable to keep it any longer. 
So he taught it to ‘Uthman. 

A short period elapsed and he was unable to 
suffer it, so he taught it to ‘Ali, your cousin. But 
he was unable to bear it. He did not find anyone 
worthy to whom he could teach these words, so he 
went out to the wilderness and was perplexed. 
He saw a well which for years had lain in waste. 
There was no water in it. He thrust in his head 
and said, “OQ you well, the matter is thus and 
thus,” and he uttered those same words. Hardly 
had he finished saying them before the water over- 
flowed [80] [the brim of] the well and flooded 
the wilderness. Then he went to his house [and 
remained] all of this period.” 

Then the Prophet looked at the shepherd and 
said, “ Now tell me your story.” He said, “0, 
Prophet of God, sal‘am, I have been a shepherd all 
my life. I passed by this well on many occasions. 
It was in ruins. It was dry, not a drop of water 
was to be seen in it. 


After a few days of absence I came here and 
saw it full of water. I saw verdure. Reeds had 
grown up high. I marvelled at the might of God, 
the Most High, and at the expression of His great- 
ness in this place. So I cut a reed and made of it 
this flute.” The Prophet, sal‘am, said, “ Yes, God’s 
power is great!” Then he (the Prophet) raised 
his head(?) and Gabriel came down 
upon him. He (the Prophet) asked him [10] about 
this matter and he (Gabriel) answered and said, 
“It is God’s doing, for He (God) wants to 

Muhammad, and He wants to reveal 
to you the mysteries of His attributes and of His 
might.” This is the end of the story of the flute. 

They also narrate about the Prophet, sal‘am, 
that he said, “The night I was made to ascend 
up to heaven to the presence of my God I asked 
Him to show me something about the greatness 
of His might. So I said to Him, ‘ My Lord, I 
want You to show me something of Your might.’ 
God, the Most High, replied, ‘I shall answer your 
request, Muhammad.’ So the Almighty stretched 
His hand out and it reached(?) ————— the 
seven heavens and the seven earths, and what lies 
between, and the throne and the chair, and all the 
veils, and all of creation, and paradise, [5] and 
hell, and all created beings human and jinn, and 
the angels, and the seas, and the stars in their 
courses, all of these He placed in the palm of His 
hand. Then He said to Muhammad, ‘ Look at the 
universe.” And Muhammad looked but did not 
see anything except God Himself, the Most High. 
Then He said to Muhammad, ‘ Look at Me.’ And 
Muhammad looked but did not see anything. He 
was perplexed and he marveled and praised God, 
the Most High, saying, ‘My Lord, I believe in 
Thee, in Thy power and in Thy might, and there 
remains nothing in which I do not believe.’ God, 
the Most High, answered, “ There remains nothing 
that I give not to you, and there remains nothing 
that I reveal not to you or give you power to 
attain.” Then He said to him, ‘ Muhammad, look !? 
And Muhammad looked and behold everything 
was restored to its proper place. So he said, 
‘Praise be to You. No one is able to do these 
things beside You.’ God, may He be exalted, said, 
‘Muhammad, by My power! and by My majesty! 
He who does not believe in Me, in [10] My power, 
I shall cast him into the fire, and I shall cast him 
from My sight so that he shall never see Me. I 
shall make him experience the most terrible of 
sufferings.’ ” 
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The following is ascribed to ibn Mas‘id. He 
said that the Prophet, peace be upon him, stated, 
“T saw my Lord in the best of appearances 
praying at dawn. So I said to Him, 
‘My Lord, men, masters, and slaves, all pray to 
You and worship You. They try to come nearer 
to You, but to whom do You pray?’” We have 
not found the rest of this. It is lost from the 
book.*® ... he went into the cave and everybody 
remained without, at the entrance of the cave, 
perplexed. So the sun, Muhammad ibn Din, and 
ibn Qabilah, and I went in, and Sheikh Hasan, 
peace be upon him, explained the saying, “ May 
blasphemy be the lot of those who are infidels and 
may peace be unto them who submit.” And he ex- 
plained to them the hadith of the spirit 
and he said, “ He who claims that it (the spirit) 
is [15] created has committed blasphemy, and 
should be put to death.” He also refuted the say- 
ing of God and His Prophet, namely, “ And He 
blew into him”;** (also the saying) “and they 
shall ask you about the spirit, say the spirit is 
from the comman? of my Lord only. Very little 
knowledge is reveai. to you.” ** And when (wa- 
md, probably for wa-lammd) the Prophet, peace 
be upon him, was asked about Adam, it was abi 
al-Dharr who questioned him. “ Prophet of God, 
is Adam a prophet sent from heaven?” The 
Prophet answered, “ Yes, God created him with 
His own hands and blew into him of His own 
spirit.” Hajji Muhammad, said, “ Then I cried, 
‘My master, is suffering meant for the soul and 
the body or for the body without the soul?’” ® 
“QO Hajji Muhammad, it is for the body. The 
soul is beyond suffering. Evil never comes near it, 
because it is an attribute of existence and because 
it eminates from the essence of God, the Most 
High.” I replied, “ Then, what —————? I beg 
you by the souls [20] of Sheikh ‘Aqil and Muslim *° 
to explain to us the truth of this matter.” “O 
Hajji Muhammad, the soul in the body resembles 








1° This must be a statement of the copier, which shows 
that the text he was copying must have been mutilated. 
This is revealed by the incoherence and abruptness of 
several passages. 

17 Cf. Koran 32: 8. 

18 Cf. Koran 17: 87. 

2° This was a big problem in the mind of many theo- 
logians. Ibn Taymiyah must have written a treatise on 
it, ef. ibn Shikir in “ Fawit ” vol. I, p. 55, last line. 

2Ts this a confusion of the name Muslim ibn ‘Aqil 
ibn abi Talib? 


the sun at the horizon of the earth. Are you not 
able to see it rising?” He said, “ Yes.” Then he 
asked, “ Hajji Muhammad, if it were in the midst 
of the dome of heaven on a hot summer day, when 
stones, pebbles, and rocks become hot, might any- 
one gaze at it?” The Sheikh, may God bless his 
soul, said, “ That is so.” [He continued] “And 
if the earth should sink or be turned upside down 
or if the earth should shake, would this affect the 
sun or have any bearing on it?” He said, “ No, 
lord.” The Prophet continued, “So is the soul 
in the body; the mortal may be made to suffer, 
he may be punished, but nothing affects the soul. 
It shines, it sets not(?).” 


[25] Chapter on auspicious Zij, see diagram. 


[31] Adam, peace be upon him, and He blew 
into him from His Spirit. Then Adam rose on his 
feet. God said to him then, “Adam, take the 
mirror? (or person—al-mar’ or woman) and look 
at your face, have we covered (besmeared) you 
with anything?” Adam said, “And what is the 
mirror(?).” God, may He be exalted, replied, 
“Something I wrought with My power.” So 
Adam took the mirror (woman?) [11] and looked 
at his face then looked at the face of God, the 
Most High, and said, “ May Allah be blessed, He 
is the best of creators!” 7! God said, “Adam, 
there is no one who bears resemblance to Me(?), 
but I have created you after My form and fash- 
ioned you after Mine own image and made you 
My own attribute. I made you sit upon My throne 
and from [thy seed] I made the saints and 
prophets and righteous men come. But he who 
says that the spirit is not ancient has committed 
blasphemy, for it is an attribute of immortality. 
Had it been created and if it could move( ?) in the 
body, then, when the mortal dies it should die too 
and come back no more to him. For every created 
person dies. God and His Prophet are free from 
the guilt of him who believed in this, [5] for he 
refutes(?) resurrection and the day of judgment 
and he denies the Koran and what was written 
in the text. This is impossible. The poet said: 
—— [It is impossible to translate this 
line of poetry]. 


It is narrated about Sheikh abi Muhammad 
Sharaf al-Din, Sheikh Hasan ibn ‘Adi, peace be 





upon him, that he said one day to Hajji Mu- 


21 Cf. Koran 23: 14. 
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hammad, “What is the meaning of the phrase 
when you say of a poor man, ‘O you poor? tice 
Hajji replied, “ My master, I ask you to explain 
this to me.” The Sheikh said, “ Undoubtedly 
someone else is going to ask you this question. 
So what answer would you give?” Hajji said, 
“My master, by God, and by my faith in you, 
I beg you to enlighten me about this.” He said, 
[10] “O Hajji Muhammad, when you say to a 
poor man ‘OQ poor,’ it would be like saying ‘O 
God!’. Request from him anything you wish, and 
ask him about everything you wish. If he does not 
answer you then he is not ‘ poor’ because [in text 
la, I read li’ann] the poor is beloved of God and 
the beloved one knows everything about his lover.” 
Hajji Muhammad answered, “ My master, so now 
each one of us shall address the other as ‘O poor’.” 
The Sheikh, peace be upon him, said, “O Hajji 
Muhammad, when you keep in mind that the poor 
man is a Sunnite and knows what the fear of God 
means(?) and if you knew that he is one of our 
elect and one who believes in the things we believe 
in, then when you say to him, ‘O you poor’ be- 
cause Hajji Muhammad, the poor is not consid- 
ered poor before all beings feel that they need him 
and before he can do without them. ... He neither 
possesses what exists nor cares for what exists not. 
0 Hajji Muhammad, man does not become really 
a man before he comes to know what happens in 
the kingdom of heaven and on [15] earth ————_- 
and not every man is a Sheikh —-——— for the 
Sheikh is the Lord of Lords who is capable of 
doing everything, because he is made of the same 
substance as the Lord of Lords.** 

It is told that Isma‘il ibn al-Qabilah had an 
argument with Hajji Muhammad al-Kafrazani( ?) 
about attributes. Isma‘ll ibn [al-]Qabilah said to 
Hajji Muhammad, “ What do you think of attri- 
butes? Is it God or other than God?” Hajji 
Muhammad said, “To me you direct this ques- 
tion?” Isma‘il replied, “Yes.” Hajji said, “It 
is neither God nor other than God.” Isma‘il cried 
aloud and said, “May that which the Sheikh 
gave witness to by his own tongue be exalted, i. e. 
the attributes.” The Sheikh, peace be upon him, 
heard of them. So he sent after them and said, 





*°The term ‘poor,’ fagir, here is used in the Sifi 
sense and should not be taken in its usual ordinary 
meaning, cf. Sarraij in “ Kitab al-Luma‘” (Gibb. Mem. 
vol. XX) pp. 47, 174. 

** The translation of this last passage is a mere guess. 
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“ What is it that troubles [20] you both?” They 
said, “ Our Lord, you know what he said. I asked 
him about the attribute, whether it is God or other 
than God, and he answered by saying that it is 
(neither) God nor other than God.” Sheikh Hasan, 
peace be upon him, said, “ Isma‘il has uttered the 
truth.” And thus he reconciled them both. Then 
he sent and brought ten trays of sweets and all ate. 
Sheikh Hasan, peace be upon him, said, “ By God, 
Hajji Muhammad nor can anyone 
answer this question. Had you not been one of 
our elect and one of the orthodox you would not 
have been able to give this answer. Rise up you 
Isma‘il and kiss the head of Hajji Muhammad 
because, by God, he is more worthy than you are, 
and is nearer to God than you are.” Ismia‘il did 
what Sheikh Hasan had ordered. Sheikh Hasan, 
peace be upon him, [said] to Hajji Muhammad, 
pray tell me what is ancient, and ancient from 
ancient, and before before [25] ancient, and an- 
cient that was acquired from ancient.” Hajji Mu- 
hammad replied, “ My master, you know this better 
than I do.” Sheikh Hasan, may God bless his 
soul, said, “ O Hajji Muhammad, should anyone 
else ask you this question what answer would you 
give?” Hajji said, “ My master, I pray you by 
the souls of Sheikh ‘Aqili and Sheikh Muslim, 
expound to us this matter, because it is from you 
that we acquire knowledge.” He said, “ Hajji 
Muhammad, as to the word ancient it means God, 
He is ancient. And ancient from ancient is the 
Koran, it is ancient and is an attribute of God; 
and ancient before ancient is form (al-shakl) and 
dots, they are more ancient than letters and an- 
cient that was acquired from ancient is paper and 
parchment, it has acquired this by being side by 
side with the [80] ancient. God, Hajji Muhammad, 
when He created the pen He created it from a red 
ruby. Its length was made one thousand years. 
He created the tablet (al-lawh) from the white 
pearl and He made its length likewise.” The 
Sheikh, peace be upon him, composed on this 
subject the following: 





(It is impossible to make any sense of what 
follows which seems to be a line or two of poetry.) 


Hajji Muhammad said, “ Man remains hidden 
great—Nimrod (?) existing—existence without 
naught, purity without impurity, the stars become 
sad — his will and what is above the above and 
below the below within it and under sight — he 
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rules over him, he counts what is in it, he rules 
over its creatures secretly and openly, innerly and 
[12] outwardly.** Concerning this he said, “ By 
my wisdom I have become a ruler sharing the food 
of a lover.” ** And he said to her, “ You are my 
beloved.” And the Sheikh, peace be upon him, 
revealed the Prophet, sal‘am, and the Prophet, may 
God’s pleasures rest upon him, revealed 
and the Sheikh, peace be upon him, revealed 
from the light of greatness. For this, 
great, and as to the Eternal, He remains, on a 
certain day, the one seen (seeing?) is characterized 
by existence; He neither nor ————— 
in His judgment. He says to the thing “be” and 
it shall be. A secret, Lord and fire—all-free, ruling. 
And the Sheikh, peace be upon him, was silent. 
Hajji Muhammad al-Kafrazamin said, “So I 
stood up [5] once more, took off my headdress, 
and I said, “My Lord, and what is the birin?” 
Muhammad said, “To explain the Diriin is a 
great matter. Muhammad cannot, ex- 
cept truth.” explain to us the spirit 
—— the biriin. Sheikh Hasan, peace be upon 
him, said, “ O Hajji Muhammad, what Sheikh be- 
longs to me, as he said, and all will I not keep secret 
from you. And he commanded me 
The Sheikh said, “O Hajji Muhammad, he 
Sheikh, peace be upon him, possessed ninety-nine 
attributes of the divine and only one of the 
human, just as the Apostle of God, peace be upon 
him, had ninety-nine parts of reality and only one 
part human. The human in him, sal‘am, was to 
fulfill the mission.” 


From the Chapter on “ Allegiance.” 


[10] Hajji Muhammad al-Kafrazamani said, 
“On a certain day I saw Sheikh Hasan, may God 
bless his soul, come out from the entrance of the 
cave while I was standing looking at(?) the lights 
and behold I became dazed and was overcome and 
fell unconscious to the ground. But(?) [it hap- 
pened] that the Sheikh at that moment was with 
the Sheikh (sic) God, praise be upon Him Al- 
mighty, so he looked and saw me lying upon the 
ground. Thereupon he passed his generous hand 
over me and I arose. He took me by my hand and 
said, “ Rise up and come with me that I may 
speak to you what has happened to me with God, 


*4 This passage is extremely incoherent. 
*° This is a line of poetry. The translation is a guess. 
2° This last section is extremely incoherent. 
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the Almighty, during this hour.’ The Sheikh, 
peace be upon him, said, ‘O Hajji Muhammad, 
what do you think(?) of these dazzling, pene- 
trating lights which you have just seen?’ He said, 
‘My lord that can stand long under 
such conditions and by God beside Whom there is 
no other God, , and he felled him 
[15] to the ground. I fell down unconscious. 
The Sheikh said, ‘O Hajji, by God, had it not 
been for the Providence which takes care of you 
from ancient times, you would have been consumed 
by seeing the splendor of God. But listen to me 
[to tell you] what happened to me with God, the 
Most High. When I came out from the presence 
of God, my brother Ilyis** came to me, greeted 
me, and said, “ Do you know me?” I said, “ Yes, 
you are my brother Ilyas. You are Khidr ibn 
al-‘Abbas.” He said, “ Peace be upon you, O 
Sheikh.” I answered, “ May the mercy and bless- 
ing of God be upon you.” And I returned the 
same. Then he said to me, “ Get ready to meet 
your God this hour.” I said, “ Behold I am strong 
and in .” Hardly had I finished saying this 
before the eternal lights shone around ————— 
so al-Khidr disappeared from my sight and the 
lights were put out and I did not see. I waited a 
while and then [20] beheld God, the Most High, 
coming toward me. I arose on my feet. He said, 
“ Peace be with you, Hasan!” I said, “ You are 
peace. From Thee peace emanates and to Thee 
peace is attributed. Upon me from His abode 
peace(?) O You of majesty and honor!” I made 
Him sit on al-mandariinah (?) which was Sheikh 
‘Adi’s, peace be upon him. I stood up in His 
presence and I jested (or drank) with Him. 
I beheld reality clad with a Madhi garment, which 
had one thousand edges, and twenty-four thousand 
edges but has one collar(?). Upon His head was 
a white thin cloth gold. On His feet 
were two sandals (ndlayn for na‘layn) of gold. He 
was seated while I was standing in His presence. 
[25] And I He said to me, “O Hasan, 

immediately.” I said, “ Oath and truth, 
He is the Beloved One, for I hold a great respect 
for Him. I have found God to be an impassioned 
lover. I shall not be saved as long as my heart 
roams among the veiled and turbaned.”* God the 


27 Cf. Koran 6: 83; also 37: 123-130. 
*° These last three sentences are three lines of poetry. 
Traces of meter and rhyme can still be detected. 
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Most High revealed Himself to me and said, “O 
Hasan.” I said, “ Lord, I like to follow the Sun- 
nah.” He said, “Hasan you shall have paradise 
and all that is in it and on it.” I said, “ Lord 
You know best.” He said, “ Intercession on your 
behalf shall be accepted and you shall be delivered 
from fire and from that which is in it.” I said, 
“Tord I want neither paradise nor fire. You are 
my goal.” I said, “ Lord the Sunnah ————.” 
He said, “I am the Sunnah. The Sunnah is that 
which guides you, O Hasan. Will you swear allegi- 
ance to Me? In Me and through Me [one receives] 
recompense.” I said, “ Yes, Lord.” He said to me, 
“ Hasan, [30] be firmly established in wealth, in 
spirit, in friends, and in followers.” I said, “I 
accepted, Lord.” Then He joked with me (or 
played with me) and I joked with Him, and He 
stayed with me for a time. Then He disappeared 
from me, and from my sight. And I said about 
my human nature —————.” The Sheikh said, 
‘It was not more than an hour before He went 
and was gone as He wished(?) (or, and it was 
sealed, destined as He wished?). Then I returned 
—— and you, Hajji Muhammad. This is the 
end. Amen.’” 


[13] From the Book of the Ethiopians. 


Qayid,”® may God bless his soul, narrated that 
Sheikh ‘Ali al-Hayti*® was very fond of visiting 
our master Sheikh ‘Adi, may the mercy of God 
rest on him. On a certain day he noticed on his 
face a yellow spot in the midst of which was a 
black mole. He exclaimed, “ By God, how often 
have I frequented Sheikh ‘Adi but never did I see 
on his face this spot. I am ashamed [5] to ask 
about it.” So when he bid farewell to our master 
and went out, and his friends went out to bid him 
farewell ————— the hour to Muhammad al- 
Darani.** So he (‘Ali al-Hayti(?)) said, “I pray 
you tell, by God and by your Sheikh ‘Adi, what is 
this spot on the face of Sheikh ‘Adi?” Muhammad 
al-Darani said, “ Know that when —-————— the 
night of ‘Arafah ** seeking the waqfah ** we passed 


*° Cf. what al-Sam‘ini says on Qi’id in his “ Kitab al- 
Ansib” (Gibb. Mem. vol. 20), p. 440 a. 

8°*Ali al-Hayti is a well known Safi Sheikh. Cf. al- 
Nabhani in “ Jami‘ Karimat al-Awliya’,” vol. 2, p. 160. 

** Dirini pertains to Darayyi near Damascus. Of this 
town we know a well known Sidfi Sheikh abi Sulayman 
al-Diraini. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, vol. 6, p. 295. 

*? = Ninth day of Dht al-Hijjah. 

** == A special ceremony to be observed when visiting 


through a certain valley called the valley of the 
Ethiopians.** Sheikh ‘Adi deviated from the way 
and led us to the valley. We went after him. One 
of the group said to him, ‘Our master, the valley 
is the road that led everyone who took it to de- 
struction.’ The Sheikh, it is said, did not answer 
him. But he went on further and we followed him 
until we came to a place where the width 
of a camel(?) and wherever it burnt, it burnt( ?). 
The Sheikh left us behind for [10] a long time 
so that we became anxious lest we should miss the 
wagfah. At last we arose and came to the cave. 
We saw there (?) who have kindled fire. 
So we followed the light until we arrived and then 
saw a serpent larger than a camel. Its eyes twinkled 
like torches.*® It hissed like a gale of wind. Its 
face was close to his (Sheikh ‘Adi’s?). It was puff- 
ing. We fell backward, one stepping on the feet 
of the other. It was hardly an hour before Sheikh 
‘Adi, peace be upon him, came out with that spot 
on his face. We said to him, ‘ Our Lord, what did 
the wddi (valley) do to the reptile?’ (or what did 
he do to the reptile of the valley). He said, ‘God, 
the Most High, destroyed it.’ ” 

And he created out of three peoples and thirteen 
Ethiopians each one of them entrusted with 
every one who puts a dot 
[15] my voice has become clear —-——— every 
friend from the deep sea submerges, is baffled, 
is drowned. This is the sea of in it I 
found the bride. I bowed in reverence [before] 
your presence. They bowed [before] your eternal 
hand. You are the merciful the compassionate. 
You put life in decayed bones. Praise be to you, 
you the giant, the lord of Hikkara. I read your 
name night and day. I read your name as a pigeon. 
You [20] are the prince of Lalish, your shrine. 
I utter these words 6 It was because of 
you that I got into this state, Sheikh Hasan. He 
is the soldier, the son . He was with me. 

Sheikh Hasan is the sultan, the son of 
He was present at every Friday (or assembly) and 
in every place. 

And [this poem is] for him also, may God’s 
favor fall upon him: 

I weighed of my soul(?) the weight of a mus- 


‘Arafat known as yawm al-wagqfah. (Cf. also the Druze 
ceremony of the Wagqfah on Friday night). 

** = Cf. Bakri and Yaqit under wddi and Habash. 

85 Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi in “‘Aqlat al-Mustawfiz” (ed. Ny- 
berg, “ Kleinere Schriften”) p. 47. 

8° What follows is not written in Arabic. 
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tard seed in order that I might float, but suc- 
cumbed ——-——— in its anchor. 

I rose to face them with my sword in my hand 

under the dust of battle with my assault 
I drive them back. 

You deny me while my rank is high in heaven. 
I am the friend of Layla and with my sword I 
protect her. 

Ye ask me about the love of God, the Judge. 
I tell you, [25] nothing excels the love for the 
Sheikh. 

And ye ask me about the I tell you 
about the tree of eternity (al-muntaha?); who 
used to seek shelter in it? 

And ye ask me about the heights (= heaven). 
I tell you of heaven and of what is in it. 

How dare ye deny me when I am truly your 
God and I wipe out and I write down (destiny). 
And I put the soul to destruction and I bring it 
back to life. Do ye not remember the covenant of 
the white pearl long before your father Adam 

in it? 

And you ask me saying ‘ What is your rank?’ 
I was to be found in everything. 

I am in the heart, in the soul; my abode is in 
the heart, the main(?) (= al-‘urf) the eye, and 
the members of the body I watch over. 

How dare ye deny me when this is only part of 
my rank, when I, the Ancient of Time, created the 
world? And ye ask me about my lower abode, 
I tell you of the dominion which was established 
on the rock. 

[30] The ox, the whale, the sea that surrounds 
him, the light and the darkness which 

Power and providence carry me, and all [come] 
out of a drop in which I was(?). 

I wander happily in the meadow of pride, my 
sword waded far and near. 

Beware! Beware! lest you follow (other) re- 
ligions ; 

Beware lest you follow men of philosophy. 

All are in the grasp of my hand, all are under 
my rule, 

This is a band( ?) in love 
fragrant breeze of musk 
smell . 


time in the, 
they did not 


Another (poem) for him 
I am my essence; out of my essence existence 
came with its marvel. 


I appeared , and at time to Moses and 


al-Khidr, the fountain of life. 





I was Dhii al-Faqir (— the Prophet’s sword) 
and the sign of proof. 


[14] All of them that were looking on(?) 
(al-qitar probably for al-nuzzér) bowed down in 
worship, they beckoned to me in prayer. 

And the directions (or heads ; nawahi or nawasi) 

in in was in my right hand; 
existence is only one of my phases. 

And all of the heaven remains, 
the earth and what the earth is, and plants. 

Every name in the world is given by me, and if 
I am called I am myself. (? ?) 

All the orbits revolve at my command; its high 
constellations. 

I, I am the First before whom there was no one 
in the beginning nor in the end. 

Toward me minds turned, and through my 
knowledge ————. 

They named me( ?) ‘Adi, but I am the ‘Adi of all; 
I am the breast for the suckling and the 

I am the ‘Adi of yesterday, of the day before 
yesterday, of today, of the past, and of what is to 
come. 


And this [poem] is by him also, by ‘Adi.*7 

[5] My wisdom comprehends the reality of 
things; and my reality is united with myself. 

And in self my ancestry is validated 
when I was made known, and was myself. 

Everything in existence is under my will, in 
misfortune or in evil. 

To me is attributed (ascribed) every decreed 
matter; I am he who destines; I execute what I 
will. 

I am he who has uttered the truth; in dominion 
I am the ruler of the earth. 

[10] It is before my might that men worship; 
they come and kiss my feet. 

It is I who bestow upon heaven; and it is I who 
cry in the desert. 

I am a unique sheikh; and it is I, myself, who 
created things. 

It is I who received a book, a book of good 
tidings ; it came from my God piercing the moun- 
tains. 

It is to me that all men come; they come in 








submission and kiss my feet. 


*? This poem was translated in two other works: (a) 
Layard’s “Nineveh and Babylon” p- 74; (b) G. P. 
Badger, “ Nestorians and their Rituals” vol. I p. 113. 
A comparison of these three translations will show the 
reader how corrupt the text must be. 
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[15] I kiss the wine of his lips as honey; the 
cup carriers surround me. 

Through my light I have become a torch in 
darkness; I guide him who seeks guidance. 

It was I who made Adam dwell in my Garden; 
and it was I who made Nimrod dwell in blazing 
fire. 

It was I who bestowed my favors upon Ahmad; 
I led him in my way and in my guidance. 

It is to me that all creation comes seeking my 
benevolence. 

[20] From me all meaning flowed; generosity 
and charity are of my grace. 

Before my ambition hearts bowed in awe; 

my fear and my prevailing. 

Against me came assaulting the beast of the 
wild; I roared and he fled from my path. 

And it was against me that a snake came 


It was I who pierced a rock ————— and I 
made sweet water flow from it. 

[25] It was I who brought down in truth a 
book, a guidance to men and to the jinn. 

It was I who gave the law; when I gave it, it 
was my gift. 

It was I who in its water made —-———— flow 
sweeter and more delicious than of all kinds of 
water. 

It was I who through my kindness and my 
power brought it into existence and I named it 
“the white.” 

It was to me whom the God of heaven said, 
“You are the most judicious ruler of the earth.” 

[30] It was I who performed some miracles; 
it is only after my graciousness that things are 
revealed. 

It is I before whom you see the deaf mountains 
in obedience succumb to my pleasure. 

It is before my awe that the wild beasts weep; 
they bow and kiss my feet. 

I am the Syrian ‘Adi (written ‘Abdi al-Shami), 
the son of Musafir; the compassionate God has 
favored me by names. 

The Throne, the Chair, and the Earth(?) are 
within the secret of my knowledge. There is no 
God but me. 

[85] My power is ministered by these; so why 
deny me, my enemies? 


[15] Ye men do not deny, but submit; at the 
day of judgment be ready to meet me. 
He who dies believing in (— mu’min) me, him 


shall I meet in the midst of paradise with my 
and my pleasure. 

But he who dies with his back to me, shall meet 
agony with my humiliation and arrogance [cast on 
him]. 

I am the mighty, the eternal one; I create and 
sustain him who desires my pleasure. 

[5] ————— praise and things 

; and the universe shines through some 
of my light(?). 

I am a king whose person is revered; all goods 
are at my disposal. 

Ye people, I have told you my way; he who 


It was I who uttered an utterance of truth; 

to paradise [shall go] the people of my pleasure. 

If ye once seek the truth and in truth 
possesses heaven. 


And [this poem] is also Sheikh ‘Adi’s, may 
God’s pleasure be upon him. 

The beloved one did not keep his promise. So 
spare me from his promises ————— QO ye 
beautiful ! 

Let alone the five prayers; it avails not (or do 
not resort to it); making the pilgrimage also is 
not allowed in my religion. 

But rise up and go to the monastery of al- 
Saqif( ?) ** it excels the mountain of 
Yasin (Tursin). 

We possessed it before human beings came into 
existence; and before our father Adam was made 
of clay. 

There roams in it a gazelle with enchanting 
eyes; in love I am a rover, a miserable one. 

Sweet of qualities, above the house —-——— is 
written that he shall rule the day of judgment. 

The beautiful angels of heaven worshipped and 
called him you are the One, the firm. 


[15] ————— for we are two united in king- 
ship. 


And [this poem] is by Sheikh ‘Adi, may God 
make us profit by him. 

I am, all in all; I am content(?); you are in 
my mind and in my sight. 

If you give me to drink, I will drink pure wine 
that contains all meaning. 

Behold I am you; may you live, you ancient, 


who was in the racing track. 


8° Cf. Yaqit, vol. I, p. 423, “ Diyirait al-Asiqif” 
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And the criers, the orbit of the morning, and I 
am ————-. 
I am the light of lights, he knows me by my 
light; I am a light of your lights, you love me. 

I am the soul of souls, he who knows knows me; 
T am he the — the enchanting(?). 


And [this poem] is also by Sheikh ‘Adi, may 
God make us profit by his blessings. 

[20] My own existence is vanished so I remain 
to my pleasures; I remained in my pleasures away 
from myself. 

What is the place of people in the time of 
prayer the two universes from the light 
of myself. 

I alone am ancient an individual; in 
my person the manifestations of my attributes 
have been unified. 

I existed before both heavens and earth, before 
Adam ; all of these are my creations.*® 

By decree I am the intoxicating wine; I am the 
cupbearer who gives ‘Iraq( ?) the cup to drink( ?). 

[25] I am the pleasure of wines, the pleasure 
of intoxication; I am the lord of men in paradise. 

the stars rank; I am the crown of 
kings in the moments of solitude(?) (or places of 
solitude(?)). 

I am the unique one in every age (= ‘asi for 
‘asr) ; I am the friend of princes in assemblies. 

I am the right side of the throne, the diwdn of 
truth, the fortune of the victor( ?) 

In my name Christ raised the dead man; I gave 
Moses of myself to drink. 

[30] I watered the trench (al-khandagq) 

and all 

He gave me with his hands wine to drink in 
the rank of and 

And I remained the whole year in love, all by 
myself the monastery all of it my way. 

And I saw the throne and all, and the 
meanings; all of it is of my gradations. 





[16] [This poem] is for him also of the eso- 
teric type( ?) 


*® Although the text of this poem is very corrupt yet 
one can feel the spirit of it. The number of Safi Sheikhs 
who claimed deification is great. One may compare the 
story of al-Shalmaghini in Yaqit, “ Mu‘jam” (Gibb. 
Mem.) vol. I p. 296; ibn al-Athir vol. 8 p. 216; ibn 
Khallikan under biography of ibn al-Mugqaffa‘. Cf. also 
ibn Hazm in his “ Kitab al-Fisal” vol. IV p. 187, 227 
(Cairo ed.). 


I say, [they are] similar to poems which I did 
not write.*® 

[This poem] is also by him, may God’s pleasure 
be upon him. 

I am the only one, I am the only one; everyone 
in the universe is my servant. 

[5] I am an everlasting one; before me was 
none, and after me there shall be none. 

I existed from the beginning of time. 

I have no like nor any equal ; there is no “ how” 
[about me] —————. 

I was a treasure not known, then I opened the 
door of my praise. 

It is through my praise they came to know me, 
through my kindness and my glory. 

I revealed myself to Muhammad from the dazzle 
of the light of my cheek. 

[10] I chose him as a beloved one; riches is 
one of my hosts(?). 

———_—— to drink wine at my place. 

And when I die dig my grave in iniquities. 


— By him also — 


And this is [also] of the sayings of Bahlil 
Bikdainah (? Yakdanah) : 

He who forsakes the world shall live. He who 
mounts the world over his shoulder shall find him- 
self dazed. The [15] believer looks after (fattash) 
his religion, but the infidel rises early only to find 
he has nothing. 

From the sayings of Bahlil Bikdainah: I am 
satisfied with my poverty. I rid myself of riches, 
and of this world and its vanishing illusions. 1 
made my soul accustomed to be content, and I clad 
it with rags after I clothed it with silk. 

A mouthful of bread with a fragment of za‘tar* 
is more preferable to me than many varied foods. 

[20] <A cloak of wool and a rag around the 
waist is more preferable to me than luxuriant 
garments and crowns.** 


A record of the death that befell Misil and 
Ba‘shiqah in the year 1215: 235 died. And a 
record of Baghdad to Shaykhin. They 


sent many captives from them and the 


*° This phrase “I did not write” may be by the copier, 
who may not have thought it worth while to copy. 

** Sa‘tar or sa‘tar in classical Arabic = thyme. 

*° The original meaning of these few lines of poetry 
is ascribed to Maysiin, the mother of Yazid. A trans- 
lation of these lines is given in Nicholson, “ Literary 
History of the Arabs,” p. 195. 
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killed seventy-one men and took from them 
their money, mules and sheep in the year 1214.*° 
[25] A report of the Qadr night(?) (= lay- 
latu l-gadr of the Koran?). 
The night of Qadr was the night of two and 
forty, on the fifth day there was four 
there crossed forty 


nights and 
—_————.. (There 


and it was December the first 13 
follows a Kurdish section). 

(Then follows the Arabic alphabet giving each 
letter its numerical value). 


A BJDH WZ H 
12 3 4 5 6 7% 8 
K L MNS << F §8 R 
20 30 40 50 60 %0 80 90 100 200 
SH T TH H* DH Ts D GH 
300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 


[18] A list of the names of the angels of east, 
west, south, and north: Jamiis (— Buffalo), Ka- 
bis (—nightmare(?)), Khaimis(?), Kanis(?). 
And the names of the angels carrying the throne 
of God: Jibrail... 


— God, no God but Him — 


I am He Who is omnipotent; seek and ye shall 
find Me; if ye seek other than Me then ye shall 
not find Me. 

[5] I am He Who is sought by all, seek no 
other one; generous am I, seek and ye shall find 
Me. 

I am the Lord Whose torture all of creation 
dreads; seek and ye shall find Me. 

I am He, the all-ruling king; My rank is high; 
My kingship is great; seek and ye shall find Me. 

I am He who is worshipped, seek no other one; 
I am a giant; seek and ye shall find Me. 

(The words in this line are legible but make no 
sense ) 

[10] You are Mine, see no other one; if you 
do seek then you shall not find Me. 

My servant, you shall find Me by your side in 
— darkness of the night; seek and ye shall find 

fe. 

In your worship, when you call Me, you shall 
find Me; and when you rise you shall find Me; 


seek and ye shall find Me. 


*° 1799 A.D. 
“* This is wrong; should be KH. The rest is correct. 
*° Must be Z. 


I am the Merciful, the Compassionate 
forgiveness for all creation; seek and ye shall find 
Me. 

If you find Me, I am the noble everlasting( ?) ; 
I am great, righteous; seek and ye shall find Me. 

[15] I am sought for help, I am the Con- 
queror; seek and ye shall find Me. 


— The third story from the Book of the 
Ethiopians — 

This is a story (an incident — khabar) nar- 
rated by Hasan al-Daqqiq on the authority of 
Rajaban, the servant of Sheikh ‘Adi, may peace be 
upon him. 

On a certain day he climbed to the mountain 
al-Khidr (or al-Khidr climbed the mountain( ?) ) 
which is called Farah (Joy)(?) one day and one 
hour before the feast of Ramadan. He continued: 
I gathered the saints(?) (—agtab) the hermits 
(= al-abdal) the holy men (= al-sdlihin) and the 
seers (= rijal al-ghayb) who were(?) in the ser- 
vice of Sheikh Adi, peace be upon him. [He 
began] to tell them something about the road *® 
while they were intoxicated and the mountain 
[seemed to] reel to right and left. Then there ar- 
rived Sheikh Rislan [20] al-Misili before the 
presence of Sheikh ‘Adi (written ‘Abdi), peace be 
upon him. After he had —-———— at the entrance 
of the cave, he took off his headdress, kissed the 
ground before ‘Adi, peace be upon him, and then 
rose to his feet —-———. Sheikh ‘Adi said to him, 
“How are you, Sheikh Rislin?” He answered, 
“My Lord, you know better. All the poor ones 
(= al-fugara’),*7 and they are one hundred and 
twenty in number, have come to us seeking to be 
in your service. What do you decree?” ‘Adi said, 
“Go and feed them pieces of bread, and I shall be 
coming to see you.” Rislin went and put before 
them whatever God had bestowed upon them and 
they ate a mouthful then they lifted up 
their hands food. They had removed the 
food [25] from before them when ‘Adi, peace be 
upon him, arrived. They took off their headdresses 
and arose. He looked around, kissed the ground 
before him. They remained standing. Sheikh ‘Adi, 
peace be upon him, sat down and beckoned to them 
to seat themselves before him. Dawid ibn Dirman 


*° This may be al-tarigah = the manner of worship or 
school of Siifism. 

‘7 The poor ” in Safi language has a definite meaning 
other than that of destitute. Cf. Sarrij in “ Kitab al- 
Luma‘” (Gibb Mem. vol. XX) pp. 47, 174. 
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al-Najjari (or al-Bukhari) took off his headdress, 
kissed the ground before my lord, Sheikh ‘Adi, 
peace be upon him, and it happened that he 
(Dawid) was the chief of the forty among them, 
and said, “ My lord, what(?) has God put in your 
heart? By the love (for bi-hurmat) of Muslim 
and ‘Aqil, (= ‘aqil) will you not be gracious to us 
and narrate to us something about the philosophy 
of your school(?)?” He then expounded it to 
them. God opened their minds. Dawid ibn 
Dirman cried ** and fell unconscious for some 
hours. Then he recovered consciousness and said, 
[30] “ My Lord, by the love of Muslim and ‘Aqil 
will you not talk to us about love?” Sheikh ‘Adi 
was glad(?) and he talked to them about love. 
It is said that Dawid ibn Dirman with the forty 
poor ones cried, and he passed (= died) into the 
grace of God the Most High. Sheikh ‘Adi beck- 
oned to his followers and he clothed him and 
washed him (in text “and they washed them” 
as if the whole group died) and they prayed over 
him and . uried him in the grace of God, the Most 
High. He continued: Ibn Dirman al-Darnazi 
looked around, he and forty who were in his com- 
pany, and took off their clothes and left them be- 
fore Sheikh ‘Adi, peace be upon him; they kissed 
the ground and stood up. Sheikh ‘Adi, peace be 
upon him, said to them, “ How are you, poor?” 
And they said, [19] “—————— master, what we 
stand by(?) there stands by this school 
no one other than you.” Sheikh ‘Adi was very 
pleased with what they said. But as to the rest 
of the forty . He continued: Jurwan( ?) 
took off his headdress and stood up and said, “ My 
father, my mother, my soul, all would be sacrificed 
for you Sheikh ‘Adi to us these men who 
have girded(?). Where do I see their honor( ?) 
other than the people of creation. I find that my 
body shudders because of them.” Then the Sheikh 
looked intently at him, smiled and said, “ Jurwan, 
do you not know who they are?” [5] I said, 
“No, my Lord.” “These are the seers,” he said. 
“ Now I know them my Lord.” Then Jurwain said, 
“ My Lord, these forty who have died and these 
men who took off their clothes, and those who are 
different(?) (or the others), will you not explain 
to us what had happened to them?” Sheikh ‘Adi 
said to them, “ Those who have passed unto the 
mercy of God have seen with their own eyes some- 
thing that He cannot see (Himself(?)) ; and those 


«* Safi term. 


who removed their clothes (saw?) the 
truth themselves; and these forty others saw (or 
doubted?) something but did not harm(?) the 
truth themselves. These choose (or pass) the way 
to the day of judgmer when the hour comes. 
Then, he continued, Sheik] ‘Adi, peace be upon 
him, sang the following lines of poetry saying: 
(What follows is the same poem as on page 39) 


The Fourth Narration from the Book of the 
Ethiopians. 


This narrative was told by the trustworthy fol- 
lowers of Sheikh ‘Adi, peace be upon him, about 
(or on the authority of) al-Bishr(?) ibn Ghan- 
mah. “On a certain day,” he said, [80] “I was 
sitting down and suddenly a voice within me called 
me saying, ‘O, you Bishr, rise up, come, see, rise 
up, and listen.’ I arose immediately (for mubd- 
diran) seeking the voice. But ecstasy overtook me 
and I lost consciousness and baffled 
me(?) and as if I were on a white land, 
every time I took a step perfume of amber and 
musk would come from below my feet. And behold 
I saw a great multitude. I never saw any greater 
one nor did I ever see people like them. All of 
them appeared white(?) and in their midst was 
our lord, the Apostle of God, may God’s prayer 
fall upon him, and his followers, may God’s pleas- 
ure be upon them all in their name. Great joy 
overtook me and I said, [20] ‘ Peace be upon you, 
Apostle of God.’ And he said, ‘ Peace be upon you, 
Bashr.’ And he added, ‘ Bring to me.’ When I 
drew nearer to him, I said, ‘O Apostle of God, may 
God’s prayer be upon you, ( Yazid ?) *° 
Sheikh is an apostle, may peace and prayer be 
upon him, and may you enjoy him; all of these 
have come to visit him. God has bestowed upon 
him a favor the like of which He did not bestow 
on any other one. During the time of his rule God 
ordered forty thousand angels to receive him, and 
decorated (text w-zyt probably wa-zayyana) the 
seven heavens during the time of his rule; when 
the night [5] of the Nocturnal Journey was deco- 
rated, and angels him to God, the Most 
High. And He (God) bestowed upon him seventy 
garments of the —-~—— garments of proximity: 
a crown, a collar, a bracelet(?) (text = sarah), 
and an anklet. And He erected for him a platform 
and ordained him over the angels of the seven 


*° Could this following passage be a reference to Yazid 
ibn Mu‘iwiyah? 
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heavens and said to him, ‘ Speak to them all (or 
order them) as you used to speak while you were 
on earth.’ And he did speak, and great joy over- 
took them. The angels were very glad over him. 
God, the Most High, be . wed the favor upon him 
that he might visit H'm every Monday and Friday 
night. Also God forgave every one of his friends, 
and every one who knew (him) and every one 
related to him. That one is one of the men- 
tioned(?). O you fortunate one(?), proclaim the 
good tidings to people, that he who visits Sheikh 
‘Adi, peace be upon him, whether dead or alive, 
meets God, the Most High. His sins shall be for- 
given him. [10] The name of him who repents 
through you, and the name of him who repents 
through him who repents through you to seven 
degrees, those I have saved from fire. He ordered 
that the register should be delivered to his hands.” 
Then the Apostle of God, sal‘am, said, ‘O you 
fortunate Bishr, give him my greetings, 
and tell him the place in which he wor- 
ships God has honored and God has rendered it 
great. Whatever is consecrated for it is great in 
God’s sight.’ The Apostle of God, sal‘am, used to 
say ‘every one who speaks one word to me (and) 
repeats it to me until all came to an end 
here.(?) °° He said ‘ repeat it,? and I repeated it 
for him, but one word [15] failed me. So the 
Apostle of God, sal‘am, said, ‘ From this I used to 
bestow upon you(?).’ Here the story comes to an 
end. It is said that when Bashr returned to the 
presence of Sheikh ‘Adi, peace be upon him, 
(‘Adi) sang extemporaneously the (following) 
verses, saying: 

I am the one conqueror above creation(?); I 
am unique that - denies me. 

I am the one eternal; I sat on the throne; who 
is he who deserves my 

I have become the one ruling over all do- 
minion merciful, just, present, I 
change ( ?) 

All wise men came to me seeking in me the 
fulfillment of my desire. 

[20] I put to death, I raise from the dead, 
and all are in my power(?); I reveal thousands 
of miracles. 

The lovers (in) secret and in public, pride and 
worship day of judgment. 


°° This may be the note of the copier. 
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The Fifth Narration. 
(Here follows poems already mentioned on page 


—_——— 


At the end of the poem that begins “ana kull” 
[21] we find in this version of it the following 
addition : 

[7] So they gather my alms from the land 
and they carry around on my mules and my 
camels. 

————— met a poor man in greed ; 
then they bring it back without any loss. 

The earth shall be filled with justice during his 
rule, and we shall be happy in power and charity. 

[10] He who rebels against us shall repent it; 
we shall hear the injury, whatever they say about 

We shall have trust in the Sultan. 

In religion, there has honored him a Sheikh of 
ours, our pillar; religion is a noble 

in seven fires. 

Jesus comes to him and kills him in a year( ?) 
in sandy land ( ?) and with his 
soldiers. 

Then he appears again in the world as its judge 
in the likeness two horns. 

It leaves a stamp on the believers, keeps thm, 
and [15] guards against them 
in enmity. 

He shall make to rule over it a foremost one 
called ‘Adi his sword in his hand, and 
the sword, O you beloved is Sheikh ‘Adi. 











You shall be for us a help —-——— against the 
wickedness of a wolf-like people. 

O you, who is called a Pharaoh ————— the 
man of glory; glory is . 


[20] Evening Prayer. 


Four prostrations; [after] every two prostra- 
tions read “the Greeting ” and after “ Salam ”(?) 
and the evening rite two prostrations, and “ Greet- 
ing ” and says “ Salam.” The witr prayer is three 
prostrations in two prostrations [he says] “ Greet- 
ing ” and in the other prostration both Greeting * 
and Salam. 

Diibayt(?) (a stanza of four hemistiches). 
And the Lord said to Moses a palace 
whose length is five hundred and its width also. 
And—expensive—every one eighty thousand. 


* Evidently these two words must be names of two 
prayers such as Moslems speak of “ al-fatihah.” 











THE ACCUSATIVE IN OLD PERSIAN mam kama 


Rotanp G. Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[In OP ya0d mam kama dha ‘as was my desire’ and 
the like, the accusative mdm, denoting the person feeling 
the wish, is an expression of goal, the phrase having 
originally contained a verb meaning ‘come.’ When the 
verb ‘ come’ was replaced by the copula ‘ be,’ the accusa- 
tive remained in its original function; so even when the 
copula was omitted. Traces of the development are still 
to be observed in Sanskrit in connection with uses of 
kdma-; the entire series is extant in Greek, in the uses 
of xp} and xpe(«)@ ‘ necessity, need.’] 


THE OLp Persian substantive kdma ‘ wish, de- 
sire’ occurs fifteen times, always as subject of an 
expressed or implied aha ‘ was’ or an implied astiy 
‘is,’ and always attended by an accusative denoting 
the person feeling the wish or desire. The passages 
are as follows; I assign serial numbers to them, for 
brevity of reference later on:* 


No. 1, DB 4. 35-6: ya0a mam k- **éma avaéa dils 
akunavam] ‘as was my desire, so I did unto 
them.’ 

No. 2, DB 5.17: [yaa] ma[m kama ava]Oadis 
akunavam (= No. 1). 

No. 3, DB 5. 28-9: avada aniyam maé- *%s[tam 
akjunavam ya[6a mam k)ima aha ‘there I 
made another man (their) chief, as was my 
desire.’ 

No. 4, DB 33: [ya0a m]im [kama avabadi]§ aku- 
navam (= No. 1). 

No. 5, DNa 36-8: [tya]8a- *°m adam abaham ava 
akunava ya[0a] mam **kama aha ‘ what I said 
to them, that they did, as was my desire.’ 

No. 6, DNb 8-9: nalima] kama tya skaud- %8 
tunuvatahyad radiy mida kariyats ‘it is not 
my desire, that the weak have wrong done to 
him by the mighty.’ 

No. %, DNb 10-1 naimé ava kama tya t[ujnuva 
skauOais r- “adiy mi€a kariyats ‘nor is that 


1 Abbreviations for the OP inscriptions: DB = Darius, 
Behistan; DNa and DNb= Darius, Nagq§-i-Rustam, 
upper and lower panels respectively (cf. Lang. 15. 160- 
74, JNES 4.39-52); DSf = Darius, Susa, the record of 
the palace (cf. JAOS 53. 1-23, 54. 34-40) ; DZe = Darius, 
Suez, the digging of the canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea (cf. JNES 1.415-21); XPf— Xerxes, Persepolis, 
account of his accession (cf. Lang. 9. 35-46). 
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No. 


my desire, that the mighty have wrong done 
to him by the weak.’ 


. 8, DNb 11-2: tya rastam ava maim kama 


‘what is right, that is my desire.’ 


. 9, DNb 19-20: naima kama tya martiya 


*°vindbayars ‘it is not my desire, that a man 
do harm.’ 

10, DNb 20-1: naipatima ava kama yadi- 
"ly vindbayats naiy fra@iyats ‘nor again is 
that my desire, if he do harm, he should not be 
punished.’ 

11, DNb 24-7: martiya tya kunau- *tiy 


yadiva dbaratiy anuv tauman- **iSaiy rsnuta 


amiy uta mam vas- **iy kima utd ulxsnalus 
amiy ‘what a man does or performs (for me) 
according to his powers, (with that) I am 
satisfied, and my pleasure is great, and I am 
well satisfied.’ 


. 12, DSf 15-7: [A]uramazd- [am ava]6a kama 


aha ha[r]uvahyay[a4 BUy]a mar- *"[tiyam] 
maim avar|navata] ‘thus it was Ahuramazda’s 
desire, he chose me as his man in all the 
world.’ 


. 13, DZe 11-2: ulta nava] dyata hacl[a Mudra)- 


1244 talra ima]m yauviyam abiy Par[sam ava]6a 
yada maim kama aha] ‘and ships went from 
Egypt through this canal to Persia thus as was 
my desire.’ 


. 14, XPf 21-5: aciy Auramaz- **dim avabi 


kama aha Déarayava- *um hya mand pita 
avam 2xs- **aya@iyam akunaus ahydya **bimiyad 
‘ then—thus was Ahuramazda’s desire—Darius 
who (was) my father, him (= D.) he (= A.) 
made king in this earth.’ 

15, XPf 28-32: Darayavaus (error for -va- 
haus) pucgd *aniyaiciy ahati Auramazdim 
S°avada (error for -64) kama dha Darayavaus 
hya **manaé pita pasa taniim maim **mabistam 
akunaus ‘Of Darius there were other sons; 
thus was Ahuramazda’s desire, Darius my 
father made me the greatest after himself 
(= crown prince).’ 


These passages have been cited fully enough to 














show the context and thus to remove any doubt 
as to the interpretation; while some of them are 
heavily restored, there is no reasonable uncertainty 
about the special idiom which interests us, in any 
passage. With kama there is, then, always an 
accusative: orthotone mdm ‘me’ (Nos. 1-5, 8, 11, 
13) or enclitic -ma@ ‘me’ (Nos. 6, 7%, 9, 10) or 
Auramazdim ‘ Ahuramazda’ (Nos. 12, 14, 15). 
Now the use of a substantive of verbal meaning and 
the copula verb with an object accusative is nothing 
unusual ; in OP we have Auramazda Ouvam dausta 
biyad ‘ Ahuramazda be a friend to thee’ (DB 4. 
55-6, cf. 4.69, 4.74, DNb 7, 8, 12, DS] 4), where 
daustad ‘friend’ has the attendant object accusa- 
tive. Similar locutions of abstract noun with 
object are found, for example, in Old Latin; * thus 
Plautus, Amph. 519 quid tibi hanc curatiost rem? 
‘why are you intruding upon this affair of mine?’ 

But in these the accusative is the object of the 
verbal idea expressed by the abstract, whereas with 
kama the accusative expresses the subject. OP 
kama is of course identical with Skt. kama-, Av. 
kama-, Mod. Pers. kim, all having approximately 
the same range of meaning: ‘will, wish, desire, 
pleasure.’ But OP stands by itself in expressing 
by an accusative the person feeling the wish or 
desire. The construction is so noteworthy that it 
has led to misinterpretations of the phrase. Thus 
Lassen * in 1844, with only our No. 5 at his com- 
mand, thought that a preposition stood in the gap 
before mdm (the first character of ya6a has not 
then been read on the rock), and glossed the pas- 
sage (erga) me amor fuit. Rawlinson® in 1847, 
commenting on Nos. 1 and 5, took kima as an 
adverb like Skt. kdmam ‘ agreeably to desire,’ and 
in his text glossed mdm kama aha by mihi animo 
erat; one expects, he says, a mand in dative use 
rather than an accusative mdm, if kdma is nomina- 
tive. His English translation, however, shows that 
he understood the meaning: ‘ as it was desired by 


? But the similar phrase jatd biyd ‘be a smiter’ takes 
an objective genitive: Auramazdd-taiy jatd biyad ‘ Ahura- 
mazda be a smiter of thee’ (DB 4.78-9, also 4.58). 
Interpretation of the enclitic -taiy as dative is also 
possible, since OP has but a single form for the genitive 
and dative. 

* Complete list of examples in C. E. Bennett, Syntax 
of Early Latin 2.252 (Boston, 1914). 

*Chr. Lassen, ZKM 6.104 (1844) = Chr. Lassen and 
N. L. Westergaard, Ueber die Keilinschriften der ersten 
und zweiten Gattung 104 (Bonn, 1845). 

5H. C. Rawlinson, JRAS 10.244 and 299 (1847), on 
Nos. 1 and 5; with the proper restoration in No. 5. 
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me’ in No. 1, and ‘agreeably to my wishes’ in 
No. 5. Except for this the interpretation of kama 
as nominative, already made by Lassen, has never 
been called into question.® 

Yet the syntactical motivation of the accusative 
has remained obscure, whatever uneasiness it may 
have caused to the scholars. Kossowicz’ in 1872 
translated No. 1 by ‘sicut me arbitrium ferebat’ 
and No. 5 by ‘sicut me veniebat desiderium’; 
how he reconciled this with the verb dha in No. 
5 is not clear. Gaedicke*® in 1880 cited as 
similar uses of the accusative, not matched by 
anything in Vedic Sanskrit, our OP ya0a maim 
kama dha ‘wie mich Verlangen war = wie mich 
verlangte,’ Homeric (Od. 4. 634) eué 88 xped yiyve- 
rac a’rys ‘and I have need of it’ (not translated 
by Gaedicke), Gothic mik ist kara with gen. ‘ich 
habe Sorge um etwas,’ OHG mich ist wunder ‘mich 
wundert ’; in which ‘the noun of action with the 
copula takes the construction of the impersonal 
verb.’ Meillet® in 1915, after commenting on the 
acc. with daustad and the gen.-dat. with jatd, says 
merely that the idiom in maim kama ‘ est plus sur- 
prenant.’ Johnson’? in 1917 calls the ace. in 
mim kama ‘not easily explained.’ Benveniste * 
in 1931 cites an Avestan passage (Yasna 32. 13) 
in which (Avestan) kdma- governs an acc. of the 
object desired, and adds that ‘ en perse, le complé- 
ment de kama est au contrarire celui qui éprouve 
le désir.? Sen? in 1941 translated our No. 1 by 
‘as my will (was),’ with a more literal rendering 
in a note: ‘as to me desire (was) ’; he took ace. 
mam as governed by the verbal noun kama, and 
cited as parallels Skt. mam kamena ‘ by my desire’ 


*So also Th. Benfey (Die persischen Keilinschriften 
21 and 58; Leipzig, 1847), following Rawlinson, but 
taking kdma as nom., translated by ‘ wie ich begehrte’ 
and ‘wie es mir angenehm war’; and J. Oppert (Zes 
Inscriptions des Achéménides 158 and 259; Paris, 1851) 
has ‘comme je le voulais’ and ‘comme c’était ma 
volonté.’ 

7Cajetanus Kossowicz, Inscriptiones palaeo-persicae 
Achaemenidarum 2.45 and 2.79 (Petropoli, 1872). 

8 Carl Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im Veda 192 (Breslau, 
1880). 

® A. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieuw Perse 185, § 358 
(Paris, 1915). 

10, L. Johnson, Historical Grammar of the Ancient 
Persian Language 202-3, § 526.8 (New York, 1917). 

11 5. Benveniste, in his revision of Meillet’s grammar 
(see note 9), 207, § 358 (Paris, 1931). 

12Sukumar Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian Emperors 68 (Calcutta, 1941), citing the 
passages as from his earlier volume Uses of the Cases in 
Vedic Prose 31; the latter book is inaccessible to me. 
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and na hy etam kasya cana kaimah ‘no desire of 
anything (happens) to him.’ 

In all this, neither Meillet nor Johnson con- 
tributes anything of value, nor does Benveniste by 
his statement of fact which explains nothing. Sen 
seems to have misinterpreted his parallels, for the 
accusatives represent the object of the desire, not 
the person feeling it: mam kamena certainly means 
‘by desire for me,’ and na hy etam kasya cana 
kimah naturally means ‘ (there is) no desire of 
any one (gen. kasya cana) for this,’ the antecedent 
of ace. etam being some word of masculine gender 
denoting either a person or a thing.*® In these 
there is nothing helpful, but we can reach a solu- 
tion by other materials. First we may take up 
Gaedicke’s suggestion that the verbal substantive 
with copula is an equivalent of the impersonal verb 
found in German and elsewhere. 

Impersonal verbs expressing emotions and the 
like, with an accusative denoting the one who feels 
the emotion,"* are found in a number of languages ; 
thus German mich schlaifert ‘I am drowsy,’ mich 
friert ‘I am freezing cold,’ es ekelt mich ‘ I loathe,’ 
es verdriesst mich ‘it vexes me,’ Latin me miseret 
‘I feel pity,’ me paenitet ‘I repent,’ me piget ‘I 
am annoyed,’ me pudet ‘I am ashamed,’ me taedet 
‘I am disgusted.’**° These are all causative in 
meaning; **® for example, we may give as more 
original meanings for the German ‘it makes me 
sleepy,’ ‘it makes me freeze,’ for the Latin ‘ it 
makes me feel sorry (for),’ ‘it makes me repen- 
tant,’ ete. 

Now if we look at the Gothic phrase cited by 
Gaedicke, we find that kara ‘care’ occurs five 
times, once (Joh. 10.13) with ist ‘is’? and four 
times (Mat. 27.4, Mark 4. 38, 12.14, Joh. 12. 6) 


** This interpretation is given to me by my colleague 
Professor W. Norman Brown; for the reason given in 
note 12, we could not locate the passage and eliminate 
the possibility that the context required a different 
meaning. For mdm kdmena, occurring AV 6.9.1, 
6. 139.2,4, see O. Boehtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch, vol. 2 s.v. kdma (St. Petersburg, 1855-75), 
and J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntar 9, § 25 
(Strassburg, 1896). 

** With some of these the cause of the emotion is 
normally expressed by a genitive; with most of them the 
cause may be expressed by a subject noun or pronoun or 
clause. 

*®° With all, or nearly all, of these there are alternative 
constructions or phrasings which express the same idea. 

** Some of these are causative by original formation; 
others are so by extension of the semantic category to 
verbs of other formations. 





without the copula; there is in every instance an 
accusative of the person exercising the care, and 
in three passages a genitive of the object toward 
which the care is directed. The best example is 
Joh. 10.13 jah ni kar’ ist ina pize lambe ‘and he 
(ace. ina) careth not for the sheep. The OHG 
phrase mich ist wundar I have not traced, but it 
is similar. In both, the substantive with the copula 
is the equivalent of a causative verb, and as such 
has kept the accusative which belongs to that causa- 
tive. Yet such a syntactical contamination does 
not necessarily prove anything for the OP idiom, 
where there is no corresponding causative verb. 
Even in Latin, where there is ample opportunity 
for a similar use of the accusative, we never find 
anything such. We have, for example, fratris me 
quidem pudet pigetque (Terence, Adel. 391-2) 
‘I to be sure am ashamed of and annoyed at my 
brother.’ But we never have anything like fratris 
me pudor est; if the type occurs, it would have 
dative mihi and not accusative me.**? The use of 
the accusative with a noun of emotion and the 
copula seems to be a sporadic phenomenon merely, 
of which we have examples in Germanic. 

Let us see what constructions we find with the 
immediate cognates of kama. Avestan has the word 
four times (Yasna 28.10, 32.13, 43.13, Yasht 
13.33); only in Yasna 32.137* does it have a 
dependent case-form, and this is an accusative 
which expresses the desired object: kimé @wahya 
mqrané ditim ‘in the desire (for) thy prophet’s 
message.’ Sanskrit kdma- occurs about 68 times in 
the Rigveda, of which 13 are nominatives singular 
and 9 are nominatives plural. Now Gaedicke states 
positively that the accusative of the person feeling 
the desire is not used in Sanskrit with kama-,’® 
nor with any other word. But this does not elimi- 
nate the possibility that Skt. kdma- may be used in 
phrases in a way which throws light on the OP use 
with an accusative. Such phrases should contain 
the (Skt.) word kama- in the nominative, as in the 
corresponding OP. An examination of the Rigvedic 


*7 But in such a phrase in Latin the dative is normally 
not expressed, being clearly implied from the context: 
Verg. Ecl. 7.44 si quis pudor, Ovid Amor. 3.2.23 si 
pudor est, etc. With a personal subject the usual con- 
struction in the predicate is the socalled ‘ double dative’: 
Livy 40.15.6 ita me gessi ne tibi pudori .. . essem. 
Cf. also note 20, below. 

18 Quoted by Benveniste, l.c. (note 11). 

2° With a possible limitation based on the testimony of 
Sen, cf. notes 12 and 13, and corresponding main text. 
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passages with the nominative yields the following 
results. 

Nom. kadma- in RV is used freely with the geni- 
tive, both subjective and objective; it is used also 
as subject of various verbs, the accusative with 
which may be either the person or thing desired or 
the person feeling the desire.2® Of this last cate- 
gory there are the following examples: 


RV 1.179.4 naddsya ma rudhatah kima dgann 
‘desire of the bull, who scorns me, has come 
upon me’; ‘ Nach dem Stiere [dem Manne], 
der mich verschmiht, hat mich Begierde er- 
griffen ? (Grassmann’s translation) ; where ma 
functions as object of both verbs. 

RV 5.42. (396).15 kadmo rayé havate ma svasty 
‘the wish for wealth calls me on to happi- 
ness ?; ‘ Der Wunsch nach Reichtum ruft mich 
an zum Heile’ (Grassmann). 

RV 7.20. (536).9 rayds kimo jaritéram ta dgan 
‘desire of wealth has come upon thy singer ’; 
‘Den Dichter hat die Gier nach Gut ergriffen ’ 
(Grassmann). 

RV 10.10.(836).%7 yamdsya ma yamyam kima 
dgan ‘desire of Yama has come upon me, 
(namely) Yami’; ‘Mich, Jami, hat zum 
Yama Lust ergriffen ’ (Grassmann). 


In three of these we have the verb gam- ‘ come’ 
with prefix d, as mediator between subject kama-s 
and an accusative expressing the person feeling the 
desire ; whether that accusative is a direct object or 
a goal, is of no importance. If we could assume 
that such a verb of motion might be replaced by the 
copula or entirely omitted, we should have a basis 
for interpreting mam kama. Kossowicz seems to 
have had some inkling of such a phenomenon, and 
Gaedicke might easily have reached such a view, 
had he studied the variants of the Homeric idiom 
which he quoted. To this we shall now direct our 
attention. 

Greek xp is an abstract noun, ‘ necessity, need,’ 
occurring 28 times in the Iliad and 27 times in the 
Odyssey; xpe or xpeo, an extension of the same 
word,”* has the same meaning and occurs 15 and 


*°Latin phrases such as Hor. Epist. 1.18.24 quem 
tenet paupertdtis pudor, Livy 8.2.2 quoniam ipsos belli 
. taedium ceperit, did not lead to any derivative 
construction in Latin of the type which we shall find in 
Indo-Iranian and Greek. 
*2 Original form *xpnw, stem in -oi- as is shown by dat. 
xpeot (Il. 8.57); with shortening of the antevocalic 
long vowel, xpe#. Whether xpew is for *xpne with un- 
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10 times respectively in the two poems. In most 
occurrences they are attended by an infinitive with 
subject accusative; thus Il. 7. 331 16 oe xpy woAepov 
pev ap’ jot mavoa ’“Ayawv ‘therefore there is need 
that thou stop at dawn the fighting of the 
Achaeans.’ 7? In some instances the subject accusa- 
tive is implied from the context, in a few others 
the accusative is expressed but the infinitive is 
implied, in two passages both are implied. But in 
23 passages the construction is different. 

In three of these, the person or persons feeling 
the need is the direct object of the verb: ** 


Tl. 10.172 peydrAn xpewm BeBinxey *Axaods ‘ great 
necessity has assailed the Achaeans.’ 

Od. 4.312 rimre 8€ ce ype Seip’ jyaye ‘why has 
necessity led thee hither?’, where ‘why’ re- 
places an ‘objective genitive, ‘ of what.’ 

Od. 11. 164 xpeuw pe xaryyayev cis *Aidao ‘ necessity 
has led me down to (the home) of Hades.’ 


In six passages the verb ‘come’ is used, and the 
person or persons feeling the emotion is a terminal 
accusative expressed or implied: 


Tl. 10.118 ype yap ixdverar ovkér’ avexrds ‘ for need 
no longer to be withstood is come (upon us).’ ** 

Il. 10. 142 dre 3% ype rocov xe; ‘(is it) because 
necessity is come so strongly (upon you) ?’ 

Il. 11.610 = 10.118, ‘. . . is come (upon the 
Achaeans).’ : 

Od. 2.28 riva xpem recov ike; ‘on what man is 
necessity come so strongly?’ 

Od. 5.189 Gre pe xpew récov ix. ‘ whenever neces- 
sity should be come so strongly upon me.’ 

Od. 6.136 xpem yap txavey ‘for necessity was come 
(upon him).’ 


In these examples we have a type identical with 
that in the Rigveda, containing forms of the verb 


shortened vowel, or has merely a re-lengthening of the 
-e- because of metrical necessity, is unimportant for our 
present purpose; but xpew is always one syllable by 
synizesis, and xpew is always two syllables, both long 
except when the second is shortened before an initial 
vowel (Il. 1. 341; similarly xpeo in Il. 11. 606 and xp% in 
Od. 3. 14 are each one short syllable). 

*2TIt would be forcing the construction to take the 
infinitive as equivalent of the genitive in Il. 7.109 and 
other elliptic examples cited later, and interpret ‘to 
stop the fighting . . . is a necessity upon thee.’ 

*° The translation of these and following examples is 
purposely very literal, in order to bring out properly the 
syntactic relations in the Greek original. 

*4 Both ixdvyw and ixw are clearly perfective in meaning, 
like jxw ‘IT am come.’ 
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gam- ‘come.’ But in Homer we have a replace- 
ment of it by the verb yiyvera: ‘ develops,’ which 
is essentially a verb of rest rather than of motion ; 
in one passage the person feeling the need is still 
expressed by the accusative, and in the other it is 
implied : 

Od. 4.634 éué 8 yped yiyverac airns * "HAS és 
. . . SuaBypeva ‘need of it (=the ship) rests 
upon me, for crossing to Elis’; the infinitive 
is distinctly one of purpose.”* 

Il. 1.341 °#%i wore 8) atre ***ypew eueio yévnrac 
dexéa Aovyov dpivar ***rois GAAos ‘if ever again 
need of me shall rest (upon Agamemnon), to 
ward off unseemly destruction from the others.’ 


There is even one passage with éori ‘ is,’ although 
here the accusative is not so distinctly implied: 


Od. 9.136 év 8 Awyv Woppos, iv’ od xped weiopards 
éorw ‘ within is a harbor with good anchorage, 
where there is no need of a cable’ = ‘ where 
a ship needs no cable,’ the next line giving 
its purpose, ‘ neither to cast over anchor-stones 
nor to make fast stern-hawsers.’ 


Finally, there is the type in which the verb is 
entirely omitted, yet the accusative remains to ex- 
press the person or persons experiencing the need ; 7° 
in most instances there is also an objective genitive 
of the thing needed. There are twelve examples: 


Il. 7.109 ddpaives . . . od8€ ri ce xpy °ravrys 
adpoovvys ‘thou actest foolishly . .. but in 
no wise is need of such folly upon thee’? = 
‘thou oughtest not to show such folly.’ 


Il. 9.75 para 8& ypeo wavras *Ayatods 7% 


1 


eons Kal 
muxuns (sc. BovAjs) ‘ need of good and prudent 
(counsel) is very much upon all the Achaeans’ 
= ‘the Achaeans have great need of good and 
prudent counsel.’ 

Il. 9.608 °%ob ri pe ravrys ©8yped rywys ‘not in 
any way does need (— desire) of this honor 
(come) upon me’ =‘ in no wise do I desire 
such honor.’ 


6 


25 Note the difference between the infinitive here and 
the infinitive in Od. 4. 707-8 o¥dé ri yey xped vnay dKuTépwy 
ém:Bavéuey ‘not at all is there a need that he go on 
board swift ships.’ 

*° The conventional explanation of this type is that 
there is omission of the verb of motion; little stress 
has been placed on the intermediate stage with yiyverac 
or éori, though the examples are cited in the discussions. 
Cf. Liddell and Seott, A Greek-English Lewicon, s. vv. 
xem and xpew; R. Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache*® 2.2. 297 (revised by B. Gerth). 





Tl. 10.43 ype BovdAns pe wai o€, . . . **xepdarens 
‘need of shrewd counsel is upon me and thee’ 
= ‘we have need of shrewd counsel.’ 

Il. 10.85 rire 8€ oe xpeo; ‘why (—of what) is 
need upon thee?’ ‘of what are thou in 
need ?? 

Tl. 11. 606 rimre 5€ ce ype eveio; ‘in what is there 
need of me upon thee? ? =‘ in what hast thou 
need of me?’ 

Od. 1.124 ?%érera %**. . . pvOjoea, Srred oe xp7 
‘then shalt thou relate of what the need (has 
come) upon thee ’ = ‘ what thou dost need.’ 

Od. 1. 225 ris Sais, ris 8 Gucrdos 68° ExAero; rimre S€ 
oe xpeo; ‘what feast, what crowd was this? 
and why is need (of it) upon thee?’ = ‘ why 
art thou obliged to participate in it?’ 

Od. 3.14 od pév ce xpy Er’ aidois, ot3’ 7Bayv ‘ there 
‘is not any longer need of bashfulness upon 
thee, not in the least? = ‘ thou dost not need 
be bashful any longer.’ 

Od. 4.463 réo oe xpy; ‘of what (cometh) need 
‘upon thee?’ = ‘ what dost thou want?’ 

Od. 21.110 ri pe xpy pyrépos aivov; ‘in what does 
need of praise of my mother (come) upon 
me?’ = ‘ why do I need to praise my mother?’ 

Od. 22.377 ddp’ av eyo cata Sepa rovncopa, orred 
pe xpy ‘until I shall accomplish throughout 
the house (that) of which the need (rests) on 
me’ =‘ of which I have need.’ 


Scrutiny of these and of the passages not quoted 
shows that xpy and yxpe(c)@ are often attended by 
an objective genitive of the thing needed, but never 
by a subjective genitive expressing the person 
feeling the need, nor by a dative of reference 
expressing that person; that the person feeling the 
need is always expressed by an accusative, either 
the subject of an infinitive ** or the direct object or 
goal of a verb expressed or implied. The Greek 
xpe(t)®, less often xp7, may weaken in meaning 
from ‘need’ to ‘strong desire, wish,’ as in, for 
example, Od. 4.463. There is then a certain 
semantic kinship with OP kama ‘wish, will’; 
and the shift in syntax seems to be the same. Thus 
both in Sanskrit and in Greek the person who feels 
the wish or the need may be the accusative of the 
goal with a verb meaning ‘come.’ The verb mean- 
ing ‘come’ may in Greek be replaced by yiyverat 


*7 The ace. mam in the OP idiom cannot be explained 
as subject of an implied cartanaiy ‘ to do, make’ or other 
infinitive; this would suit the context only in six 
passages (Nos, 1-4, 12, 14) out of the fifteen, leaving 
nine where an infinitive would not fit at all. 





—-_, fr on 








and by éori, or even entirely omitted; in Old Per- 
sian it is replaced dha ‘ was,’ which is optionally 
omitted, or by astiy ‘is,’ which is omitted in all 
the extant examples. 

The use of ‘ be’ in the meaning ‘ go’ is found in 
a number of languages, perhaps chiefly in expres- 
sions of a colloquial nature; thus German er ist 
nach Paris ‘he has gone to Paris,’ French je fus 
le voir ‘I went to see him,’ English J was to Paris, 
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he was places ‘he has gone to a number of places,’ 
have you been to Mt. Vernon? The use of an 
accusative of goal with the verb ‘be’ is therefore 
not so surprising. 

In OP ya0a maim kama (daha), accordingly, the 
accusative mdm is a normal expression of the goal 
with the verb ‘ come,’ for which the verb ‘ be’ has 
been substituted in all extant examples. 





A CANAANITE RITUAL DRAMA 


THE SprInG FESTIVAL AT UGARIT 


THrEoporR H. GASTER 
DropsigE CoLLEGE 
LipraRY OF CONGRESS 


The Canaanite Poem of the Gracious Gods is 
inscribed in alphabetical cuneiform on either side 
of a clay tablet unearthed in 1930 at Ras Shamra, 
site of the ancient Ugarit, on the north coast of 
Syria. Dating approximately from the fourteenth 
century B.C., it was first published by Charles 
Virolleaud in Syria XIV (1933), 128-51, and has 
since formed the subject of studies by Albright, 
Barton, Bauer, Dussaud, Ginsberg, Harris, Mont- 
gomery, and the present writer.* Although it has 
been generally recognized that it contains liturgi- 
cal elements, no serious attempt has yet been 
made to determine its true character or the occasion 


* Bibliography : 

Albright, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XIV 
(1934), 133-40; Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research; 71 (Oct. 1938), 36-38; Archae- 
ology and the Religion of Israel (1942), pp. 73, 165. 

Barton, Journal of Biblical Literature, LIII (1934), 61- 
78. 

Bauer, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1934, 205 f.; 
Die Alphabetischen Keilschriftterte von Ras Schamra 
(1936), pp. 30-33. 

Dussaud, Revue de UHistoire des Religions, CVIII 
(1933), 5-49; Syria, X (1936), 59-66. 

Ginsberg, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1935, 
45-72; Kitvei Ugarit [UT] (1936), 77-86 (Hebrew). 

Harris, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LIV 
(1934), 80-83. 

Montgomery, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LIV (1934), 64-66; LXII (1942), 49-51. 

Gaster, Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, X 
(1934), 156-64. 


The original tablet (Louvre, AO 17189) was freshly 
collated by the writer on October 3, 1933. 


for which it was composed. Barton has indeed 
suggested that the text was connected with a vernal 
ceremony, but he did not detect the true nature of 
the myth or its relation to the festival in question. 
Moreover, he vitiated a great part of his argument 
by supposing that the poem celebrated a god 
Shalem, patron deity of Jerusalem! (In reality, 
the word so translated means simply “ Peace” or 
“ Greetings! ”) Ginsburg also has suspected a pos- 
sible connection of the underlying ceremony with 
the Feast of Weeks, but has not fully worked out 
this suggestion nor correlated the myth with this 
season. The purpose of this essay is to show that 
the text is, in fact, nothing but the order of service 
for the Canaanite festival of firstfruits, in spring, 
prototype of the Israelitic Feast of Weeks (Pente- 
cost), and that it includes the libretto of a sacred 
pantomime then performed. It thus possesses two 
features of major interest: on the one hand, it gives 
us our first authentic picture of a Canaanite cultic 
ceremony ; on the other, it contributes a singularly 
important chapter to the history of Drama. Every 
detail of this presentation is new. 


The most cursory inspection of the text reveals a 
strange and curious feature: it possesses two pro- 
logues, one at the beginning (ll. 1-7) and the other 
in the middle (ll. 23-27). For this there must be 
a reason, and a moment’s further examination dis- 
closes it. All that precedes the second prologue is 
ritualistic ; all that follows it is dramatic. We thus 
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have before us a religious ‘manual’ divided into 
two ‘ chapters,’ the one dealing with the sacrificial 
and similar rites of a cultic ceremony, the other 
presenting the text of a traditional mummery or 
‘miracle play.’ 

It will be well to initiate our discussion by briefly 
summarizing the contents of each section. 


The rilual portion of the text (on the obverse of 
the tablet) is divided into episodes by means of 
horizontal lines. It is introduced by an invocatory 
prologue addressed to certain ‘ gracious and beauti- 
ful gods’ who are described as ‘ princes’ and ‘ high 
ones.” They are invited to partake of food and 
drink, while a blessing of peace is invoked upon 
their worshippers (ll. 1-7). 

After this prologue the main ‘ business’ of the 
ceremony begins. A typical vinedressers’ chanty is 
sung, in which the pruning and binding of the 
vine is likened symbolically to the discomfiture and 
emasculation of some dionysiac spirit (Il. 8-11). 
This song obviously accompanied the viticultural 
operation. Its style is paralleled in occupational 
chanties from many parts of the world (see below), 
and it is so constructed as to mark the rhythm of 
the concerted labor, each line ending with the 
emphatic ‘ vine’ (gapna). 

There follows a threefold rite each element of 
which is performed seven times (b‘d). First, an 
emblem of the moon is produced and (apparently) 
placed on a pedestal. Next, a kid is cooked in 
milk, and finally, fresh water is poured into basins. 
Meanwhile, a sacred choir chants a refrain (ll. 
12-15). 

The ceremonies now reach their climax. Statues 
of the two goddesses of fertility, Asherat and the 
Virgin ‘Anat, duly arrayed in sumptuous and gor- 
geous attire, are paraded before the congregation, 
and the gods are thereafter solemnly enthroned— 
that is, their images are placed on prepared 
pedestals or in prepared niches (Il. 16-19). 

The proceedings close with the recitation of a 
hymn beginning ‘I am jealous for the names of 
the Princes’ (ll. 21-22). 

The dramatic portion of the text (on the reverse 
of the tablet) is likewise introduced by an invoca- 
tory prologue, addressed to the same ‘ gracious 
gods,’ but also to the Sun ‘ who causes the boughs 
to yield fruits.’ A blessing of peace is similarly 
invoked upon their worshippers, who are described 





as ‘coming with sacrifices in return for favors’ 
(ll. 23-27). 

Then, after the sacred choir has once more 
chanted the standard refrain (ll. 28-29), the drama 
proper commences. 

The action opens on the seashore. The supreme 
god El—described elsewhere in the Ras Shamra 
texts as an old man—comes to fetch water for 
cooking, and—considering his advanced age—shows 
remarkable agility in doing so. This excites the 
admiration of two female onlookers, to be identified 
(as the sequel proves) with the goddesses Asherat 
and ‘Anat. In almost girlish glee they enthuse 
over the old man’s vigor and sprightliness. El 
carries the water into his house. Then, putting 
down his stick and laying aside his staff—symbols 
of his old age—he shoots an arrow into the air. 
His marksmanship is unfailing; surely enough he 
brings down a bird. Plucking it and boiling it, he 
prepares a meal. Next, the irrepressible old man 
turns his attention to the ladies, bent on seduction. 
A further expression of admiration bursts from 
their lips. They are impressed with the way he 
has dispensed with stick and staff and prepared his 
own food. Curtseying, as it were, before him, they 
offer him their devoted and lifelong service, but 
hesitate whether to do so as adopted daughters or 
as brides, and therefore address him alternately as 
‘daddy’ (ad) and as ‘ husband’ (Il. 30-49). 

There follows a sensuously erotic scene. El 
stoops (?) and kisses the two girls, finding their 
lips ‘ sweet as ripe grapes.’ He embraces them and 
satisfies his passion. They conceive and eventually 
bear the two gods Sahru and Salmu, i. e. Dawn and 
Sunset (see below). The birth is duly announced 
to El (ll. 49-53). 

(The action is here interrupted by the per- 
formance of sacrifices to the sun and stars. This 
ritualistic diversion serves as a kind of intermission 
and, from the dramatic point of view, helps to 
indicate the passage of time). 

The erotic scene is then repeated verbatim, with 
the added rubric ‘ they repeat the recital five times.’ 
This time, however, the newborn sons are described 
as ‘ gracious gods’ (Il. 55-61). 

Following the announcement of their birth, El, 
as lord of the world, throws open the resources of 
heaven and earth both to them and to their 
mothers. They are bidden eat their fill of ‘ the 
fowl of the air and the fish of the sea.’ Finally, 
they are depicted, along with their mothers, roam- 
ing through the steppe and wheedling provisions 
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from the custodians of the state granaries (ll. tise of seasonal rites was combined with the per- 
62-76). formance of a sacred mythological pantomime. The 
Here, abruptly, the text breaks off. Our extant ritual and dramatic elements of the proceedings 
tablet (itself incomplete) was doubtless followed by went hand in hand, constituting one complex cere- 
others, not yet recovered. mony. In order to determine its true nature and 
purport it is necessary first to subject those ele- 


The above summary shows clearly that our text ments to a detailed analysis. In order, however, 
was designed for an occasion, like the Babylonian that this may be followed with ease, it will be 
New Year, the Egyptian Festival of Sokar, or the convenient first to present the text in the original 
European May-day celebrations, in which the prac- and in translation. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


THE RITUAL 


I 
INTRODUCTORY INVOCATION 


1-7: The precentor opens the proceedings with a formal invitation to the gods and a 
greeting to the assembled worshippers. 


Iqra ilm n‘[mm] wysmm ? I would call on the Gods Graci(ous) and Fair, 
bn 8[rm] even the Prin(ces) ; 
ytn-m grt * I'ly[nm] let honor be rendered to them on hi(gh) 
bmdbr Spm yd.... (who) in the steppeland (?)....... 
.... T lri8hm io) rrr upon their heads, 
wy8[t1l] ..... [h]m * and let it be pla(ced upon th)eir...! 

Ihm blhm [a]y* Ho! eat of the viands, 

wSty bhmyn ay and ho! drink of the foaming wine! 
Slm * tmlk &lm mlkt ® May peace reign, O may peace reign, 
‘rbm* wtnnm ® Ye sacristans and votaries! 

II 


THE SONG OF THE VINEDRESSERS 


8-11: A group of vinedressers prune, bind and trim the vine. In an accompanying 
chanty they represent these operations as the emasculation and discomfiture of a 
dionysiac spirit. 


Mt °® wir ytb As lord and master sate he enthroned 

bdh ?° ht ** tkl In his one hand was the sceptre of childlessness, 
bdh ht ulmn # In his other that of widowhood ; 

yzbrnn ** zbrm g pn yet see, they now prune him who prune the vine, 
y[s]mdnn * smdm g p n smite him who smite the vine, 


y8ql ** Sdmth ** km g pn make his rotten grapes to fall as from a vine. 
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III 
THE THREEFOLD RITE 


12-15: A threefold rite is now performed, designed to celebrate the threefold aspect of 
the festival, viz., astronomical, pastoral and agricultural. Meanwhile, a priestly 
choir chants a refrain, praying that the fields may be rendered fruitful like the 
garden of Paradise. 


Sb‘d ?* yrh-m #8 ‘] ‘d A. Srven Times place the image of the moon on the 
tablestone( ?) ; 
w'rbm tnyn?® and the sacristans shall sing: 
8d 8d ilm *O field, O field of the gods, 
8d Atrt wRhm*° O field of Asherat and the Virgin.’ 
‘l ist Sb‘d gzr-m ** . Over fire SEVEN Times (place) fresh-drawn milk ; 
tb[h g]d bhlb coo(k a k)id in milk 
‘nnh bhmat in curds, 
wil agn Sb‘d dg...*° And over a basin SEVEN TIMES 


IV 
THE INDUCTION AND ENTHRONEMENT OF THE GODS 


16-20: Statues of the goddesses ‘Anat (‘the Virgin’) and Asherat are paraded, gorgeously 
attired. The sacristans then perform an obscure ceremony. Thereafter, seats are 
placed in position for the gods, who evidently arrive in procession. 


tlk-m Rhmy See, the Virgin walks abroad, 

wtsd [Atrt] and (Asherat) strolls forth ; 

thgrn gzr *° girded with might are they, 

n‘m [tlb&n] *4 in beauty (are they robed). 

wtSm *° ‘rbm yr... .7° Then shall the sacristans set 

mtbt ilm tmn (Place), eight seats for the gods; 
pamt ** Sb* seven times (?). 


Vv 
21-22: THE CONCLUDING HYMN 


iqnu Smt [b]n Srm ** I am jealous for the names of the Pri(n)ces. 


THE SACRED DRAMA 


I 
PROEM 
23-27: The precentor invokes the gods and greets the assembled worshippers. 


iqran ilm n‘mm Behold, I call on the Gods Gracious 
[agzrym bn]ym 
ynqm bap ?® zd *° Atrt who suck at the nipples of Asherat 
Sp8 myprt * dithm * the Sun who makes their boughs to burgeon 
winbm and fruits. 
lm ‘rbm tn[nm] Peace! ye sacristans, ye vot(aries) 
hlkm bdbh n‘mt ** who come with sacrifices in return for favors! 
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II 
ANTIPHON 






28-29: The sacristans respond to the greeting by repeating the standard refrain (cp. 1.13). 


Sd ilm “O field of the gods, 
8d Atrt wRhmy O field of Asherat and the Virgin! ” 















Scene: the seashore, fronting the house of El, the door of which is ajar, permitting 
a view of the interior. 

The aged El is seen fetching water for cooking, while two girls (to be identi- 
fied as the goddesses Asherat and ‘Anat) look on, fascinated by his patience and 







sprightliness. 
sewewe b. gp ym seeeccvcececeees Cdge of.the sea 
wys. d gp thm OB vnsescvessces edge of the ocean. 





(He fetches water in the hollow of his hand), 

two handfuls, and again two handfuls, 

until the vessel is full to the brim; 

down and up, down and up.* 

Lo, the one girl cries, “ (Look) daddy, daddy,” 

and the other cries, “ (Look) mummy, mummy, 

why, El’s one hand is as far-reaching as the sea 

and his other as the.main!” 

El takes (the water by handfuls), 

two handfuls, and again two handfuls, 

lriS agn until the vessel is full to the brim. 

ygh y8<t> bbth He takes (it), he plac(es) (it) in his house. 

37-49a: El next shoots a bird, plucks it and cooks it. Then he turns his attention to the 
ladies. Fascinated by his youthful vigor and his bachelor independence, they 
offer themselves to him, either as daughters serving a father or as wives wedded 
to a perenially potent husband. 


Il hth nht 

I] ymnn ** mt ydh 

ysu yr *#° Smmh 

yr bSmm ‘gr ** 

yhrt * yt Iphm 
Il attm k ypt ** 

hm attm tshn 

y ** mt mt 

nht-m htk 

mmnn-m mt ydk 

hl ‘sr thrr list 

shrrt * Iphmm 

a[t]tm att Tl 





m&t‘ltm m&t‘ltm ** 
lri8 agn 

hlh * t8pl hlh trm 
hlh tsh ad ** ad 
whlh tsh um um 
tirk-m yd ** Il kym 
wyd Il kmdb ** 

ygh Il 

m&t‘ltm m&tltm 














El lays aside* his stick, 

El flings away his staff. 

He proceeds to shoot skywards ; 

he shoots a bird in the sky. 

He plucks (it), he places (it) over the coals. 
Then El cozens the two women. 

Behold, the two women exclaim: 

O husband, husband, 

Why, see, your stick is laid aside, 

Why, see, your staff is flung away! 

Look you, you roast (your own) fowl o’er the fire 

have (just now) broiled (it) over the coals! 

You see before you two women 











that case it is difficult to determine its meaning, unless 
perhaps it is an idiomatic expression denoting that 
they are ‘all a-flutter.’ 

bIn Semitic idiom, ‘to have a far-reaching hand’ 





a lit. ‘see it (or, she) is low; see it (or, she) is high.’ 
The subject of the verb is not clear. Provisionally, I 
have taken it to be the hand of El, which is continually 
dipped into the water and then drawn back. But this 









involves making the subject of AlA different in ll. 32 and 
33 respectively, and this is somewhat awkward. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, the line refers to the two girls, but in 






means ‘ to be powerful, vigorous’; see below, p. 67. 
elit. ‘puts down.’ 
4 lit. ‘the staff of his hand.’ 








att Il w‘lmh 


whm a[t]tm tshn 
y ad ad 

nht-m htk 
mmnn-m mt ydk 
hl ‘sr thrr list 
wshrrt lphmm 
btm bt Il 

bt Il w‘lmh 


whn attm tshn 

y mt mt 

nht-m htk 
mmnn-m mt ydk 
hl ‘sr thrr list 
wshr<r>t lphmm 
attm a[tt Il] 
a[t]t Il wilmh 


yhbr ** Sptm y8[q] 
hn Spthm mtqtm 
mtqtm klrmn[t] *? 
[b]m n§&q whr 
bhbq <w>hmhmt 
tqt[nsn] * 
[w]tldn Shr wSlm 


rgm *° ]T] ybl 
at[ty] °° Ti y[1]t 
mh ylt* 

yldy °* Shr wSlm 


Su 5 ‘db 4 1Sp& rbt 
wlkbkbm kn[m] * 
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52b-53: 


ready to serve you as wives 

throughout your ageless life! ° 

Lo, again the two wo(m)en exclaim: 

O daddy, daddy, 

Why, see, your stick is laid aside, 

Why, see, your staff is flung away! 

Look you, you roast (your own) fowl o’er the fire 
and have (just now) broiled it over the coals! 
You see before you two women 

ready to serve you as daughters 

throughout your ageless life! ' 

Once more the two, women exclaim: 

O husband, husband, 

Why, see, your stick is laid aside, 

Why, see, your staff is flung away! 

Look you, you roast (your own) fowl o’er the fire 
and have (just now) broiled it over the coals! 
You see before you two women 

ready to (serve you as your wi) ves 

throughout your ageless life! 


IV 


THE SACRED MARRIAGE 


49b-52a: El accepts the women as wives. They conceive and bear the gods Dawn and 
Sunset (Shr wélm). 


He stoops, he kisses their lips. 
Behold, their lips are sweet, 

sweet as ripe grape(s). 

(B)y kissing and conceiving, 

by embrace (and) passion 

they (twain are brou) ght to labor, 
(and) they bear Dawn and Sunset. 


The birth of the children is announced to El. 


Word is brought unto El: 

“The (two) women, O El, have given b(ir)th! ” 
“ What have they born?” 

“Two children, Dawn and Sunset! ” 


Vv 


: FIRST INTERMISSION 


Bring (and) deposit offerings to the Lady Sun 
and to the fix(ed) stars. 


elit. ‘two wives, two wives of El, two wives of El See below p. 67. 
and his perpetuity... We must imagine that the women f lit. ‘two daughters, two daughters of El, two daught- 
make a gesture of obeisance as they utter these words. 


ers of El and of his perpetuity.’ See the preceding note. 
















































&® Not impossibly, klat belongs to the next line, and should be rendered ‘ Both of the twain.’ 
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VI 
55-6la: The story of the nativity is ceremonially repeated. 
yhbr Spthm y8[q]** He stoops, he ‘kiss1es their lips. 
hn Spthm mtqt[m] Behold, their lips are swe(et). 
bm n&q whr By kissing and conceiving, 
[b]hbq wh[m]hmt (By) embrace and pas(s) ion 
(ytbn yspr lhms (they repeat this recital five times 
Bei.) = =— i HKG ee erenescenes both (?) ® 
tqtnsn wtldn They twain are brought to labor and give birth. 
tld [ilm] n‘mm The (Gods) Gracious are born, 
egmrymn CUFT hee et tee reesecseseccenees 
ynqm bap [8d St] ** who suck at the nip(ples of our Lady). 
[r]gm 111 ybl (W)ord is brought unto El: 
atty Il ylt “The two women, O El, have given birth! ” 
mh ylt “ What have they born? ” 
ilm n‘mm..k “ Gods Gracious............ ee , 
LETT CTOOCCTCC CC eTT Tee TTT Te Tee eT ee . 
ynqm bap 2d St who suck at the breast of our Lady!” 
VII 


61b-65a: El throws upon the resources of heaven and earth to the sustenance of his 
wives and sons. 


Spt lars wSpt 18mm “(Let their) one lip (be stretched) to the ground, 
and their other to the sky, 
wl'rb ** bphm and let there enter into their mouths 
‘sr 8mm wdg bym fowl of the air and fish of the sea; 
wndd gzr lg[zr] ** and let them wander from one gorging to the ne(xt) 
y‘db uymn uSmal ** bphm as things are put into their mouths right and left, 
wlu &b‘n ®° with their appetite never full sated ! 
y att itrh ® O wives whom I espouse, 
y bn a&ld O sons whom I beget!” 
VIII 
65b: SECOND INTERMISSION 
Su ‘db Bring (and) deposit offerings. 
IX 


65c-76: The children and their mothers are seen roaming the earth and feeding voraciously 
upon its substance. 


tk mdbr qd8 ® In the midst of the sheer steppeland, 

tm tgrgr labnm wl‘sm there they go seeking hospitality from stock and stone. 
Sb‘ &nt tmt For seven entire years, 

tmn nqpt * For eight anniversaries 

‘d ilm n‘mm ttlkn &d The Gods Gracious walk continually through the fields, 
tsdn pat mdbr stroll through the confines of the steppe. 

wngSshm ngr ® mdr’ An they meet a guardian of the grain, 

wshhm ‘m ngr mdr* then (this) is their speech to that guardian of the grain: 
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> ngr ngr pth ** “QO Guardian, guardian, open up the store.” 
y i] oD I : > eo) ? 


wpth hw prs ® b'dhm ® 
wrbh.. 

hm [it ®...1]]hm wtn wnolhm 
hm it...[yn w]tn wnst 
wnhm ngr mdr* 

Tee Re seeccnnwe ] 

it yn dSrb ® btk®..... 
mgipt 7° 

Ihn * lg ** ynh... 
whbrh ** mla yn....... 


and (when) he has opened up.. 
eecees enter... 
“If (there be vi)ands, give that we may eat, 
if there be. 
And the guardian of the grain answers them: 
20 (V SRE GREE BOs oc cccccesces }3 : 

Wine for quaffing there is in......... 


a 


therefore, a lég of his WHE cccses sem 
and his jar (7?) is filled with wine... 


. around them 


. (wine g)ive that we may drink! ” 


(The rest is missing). 


NOTES ON THE TEXT: 


(1) Acead. w/asému; Ar. w-s-m, ‘be beautiful.’ (2) 
From root w/y-q-r (Ginsberg). (3) e.g. [ytn-m pilr 
lrishm / wys[t lqdqdh|m, ‘ Let a crown be set on their 
heads and placed on their pates.” (4) Ar. aya, iya; 
Heb. hoi in Is. 55: 1, Jer. 47: 6; Hittite ehu; Greek ia, 
as used in Aesch., Septem contra Thebas, 96, 167, 174. 
(5) Apparently fem., as occasionally in Ethiopic. (6) 
Precative perfect, as in Arabic, ete. (7) Accad. érib 
biti, a class of priests; Meissner, Assyrien und Baby- 
lonien (1925), ii, pp. 62-63; cf. Thureau Dangin, Rituels 
accadiens, 90: 28; E. W. Moore, Neo-Bab. Business and 
Administrative Documents (1935), No. 52:4; 182: 16; 

A. Pallis, The Babylonian Akitu Festival (1926), pp. 
146, 150. In CT XXNXI, PI. 44, vs. 1, érib biti is equated 
with pasigu. (8) Listed among temple officers in the 
Ugaritie text, RS. 8183 + 8261, obv. ii, 11 (Syrta 1937, 
160). A guild of fnnm is mentioned in RS 11656 (RA 
XXXVII [1940], 19), while in the syllabic text RS 11839: 
5, 6,10 (RA XXXVIII [1941], 8-9) we read of *™lSanani. 
In I Krt 91, inn occurs beside Apt = Accad. sab 


hubsi, in a military sense. Meaning and etymology are 
alike obseure. (9) Acecad. mutu; Eth. met; Heb. mat. 
(in pl. metim), ‘man, hero. (10) Regular Ugaritic 


ep. Can. badiu in EA 245: 25. 
(11) Acead. hattu, ‘sceptre.’ (12) Cp. Is, 47: 9, sekol 
wealmon. (13) Ar. 2-b-r; Heb. 2-m-r II, ‘prune.’ (14) 
Not ‘bind, as usually rendered (cf. Heb. s-m-d, ete.), 
but ‘beat, smite,’ Ar. s-m-d, in view of the following 
§-q-l, ‘ make to fall.’ From this root is derived the noun 
emd, ‘bludgeon,’ in I AB v 3; III AB, A 15, 18, 23. 
Cognate also is Ar. s-d-m. (15) Saf‘el of q-l, ‘ fall’—a 
common word in Ugaritic. (16) Cp. Heb. i¢demah // 
gegen, ‘vine,’ in Deut. 32: 32; Is. 16: 8, which suggests 
the meaning “ grape,” or perhaps ‘rotten grape.’ (17) 
This is simply 4b‘, ‘ seven,’ with the suffix -d, as in RS 
77: 6-8: lp'n adty sb‘d wsb' id... . qlt, ‘at the feet of 
my lady 7 times this way and 7 times that way have I 
fallen.’ The correlative id (ep. I Aqhat 79: tlt id; and 
ef. id-k, ‘thereupon’; Ar. id), and the — of EA 
VIT-su VII-anni amqut (Ginsherg, BASOR 72: 19, n. 7) 
shews that -d is primarily a demonstrative (cf. k-d, 
‘thus,’ in I Aghat 13—hitherto unrecognized). (18) Cp. 
Heb. sah¢rénim, ‘crescents’ (from sahar, ‘moon’) in 
Jud. 8: 21, 26; Is. 3: 18. Analogous is the Accadian 


spelling for Heb. beyadé; 


“ce 


‘ 


‘ sun-disk ’; cf. Messerschmidt, ae 1905: 268 ff.; 
180 ff.; Gelb, OIP V: ; Oppenheim, 
AfO XII, 343. (19) Cp. Hebrew ‘-n- i. in “ys sense of 
‘sing an antiphonal song’ in Ex. 15:2; Numb. 21: 17; 


I Sam. 18:7, ete.; Syriac [A Jax. hymnus; }Kussso 
6 
cantus responsorius ; Lis. ZDMG 


x 
XXVII, 597). This interpretation is seemingly con- 
firmed by the fact that certain tablets from Ras Shamra 
contain alphabetically transcribed excerpts from Accadian 
magical incantations interspersed with the Canaanite 
rubric m‘nh, ‘its response,’ showing that the verb ‘-n-y 
was indeed the terminus technicus for the recitation of a 
ritual antiphon; see Dhorme, RA XXXVII (1940), 
83-96. (20) Heb. and Moabic raham, ‘virgin’ (Jud. 
5: 20; Mesha 17). Hence, a synonym of the more 
usual Btit. Cp. also the divine name Glmt (Heb. ‘almah, 
etc.) recognized by Bauer in RS i 19; iii 25. (21) Cp. 
Ar. g-2-r, ‘be rich in milk.’ Cognate also, by metathesis, 
are Ar. 2-g-r and g-r-2 XXIII. In view of the fact that the 
several clauses of this threefold rubric seem to be dis- 
tinguished by the enclitic -m, it seems best to take germ 
as *guzra-ma, ‘ fresh-drawn milk,’ vel simile, rather than 
as pl. gaziruma, ‘milch-beasts.’ Besides, if the latter 
were intended, we should expect the fem. form. (22) 
Ginsberg restores dg[st,] by comparison with a rare 
Arabic word meaning “ pure water.’ The word seems to 
be attested only in the Kamus, but nothing better sug- 
gests itself. (23) A word gzr appears in V AB, b 22 
and I Agqhat 206-7 as a synonym of gsbu, ‘ soldier.’ 
Hence, a meaning such as ‘ valor, might’ is indicated. 
Ginsberg recognizes the word in Hebrew in Ps. 89: 20, 
Siwitht ‘ezer ‘al gibbor, ‘I invested the warrior with 
valor.’ I would see it also in Deut. 33: 26, rokeb Samaim 
bezréka u-bega*wdthé sehaqim, where an original be‘ezré, 
‘in His valor,’ was changed to be‘ezréka, when the word 
was taken to mean ‘help.’ This suggestion is supported 
by the ‘echo’ in Ps. 68: 35, ‘al Yisrael ga*wdathé we- 
‘uzz6 basthaqim. (24) My own restoration; cf. the 
parallelism of the adjs. gzr and n'm in V AB a 19; III 
Aghat i 4. A perfect parallel to the sense is afforded 
by Ps. 93: 1, geuth labes .. . ‘oz hithazzar; Prov. 31: 23, 
‘oz we-hadar lebiisah. Not ‘impossibly, n‘m and ger as 
the garb of deities are the melammu and puluhtu of 
Accadian texts; on these see Oppenheim, JAOS 1943, 
31-3. Cf. Swinburne, Hymn to Proserpine: “Of the 


Samégu, 


Scheil, RA XIV, 


cantor (Cyrill: 
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maiden thy mother men sing as a goddess with grace 
clad around.” Note too that the n‘m (grace) of ‘Anat 
is expressly mentioned in I Krt 145. (25) The tablet 
(which the writer examined on Oct. 3, 1933) seems to 
have wtém, rather than wnim, as read by most editors. 
This line is therefore a rubric, the verbal form agreeing 
with t'nyn in line 12. &-m, as distinct from the usual 
§-t, must have the special sense of ‘erect, set up,’ as 
in Gen. 28: 18; Jud. 18: 31; I Sam. 7: 12; Jer. 11: 13, 
ete., and as in early Aramaic (Zkr a I, 1), Phoenician 
(CIS I, 123a) and Sabaean (Halévy 693: 4). (2%) 
Restore yr[hm], with Barton. (27) Etymology and 
meaning obscure. A connection with Heb. pa‘am, 
‘time, has been suggested. But then what is the 
difference between §b'd and &b‘ pamt? (28) Accad. appu, 
‘tip’ (Gordon); Ar. anf. (29) Cp. Ez. 29: 35 (Virol- 
leaud). (30) A crossing of *zz = Heb. ziz; Accad. 
(du.) ziz@, and Heb. dad, ete. (31) Ar. Eth. S. Ar. 
w-f-r, ‘be luxuriant.’ Cognate is Heb. p-r-h, ete. (32) 
Heb. dalith, ‘branch, vinestalk.’ (33) Cp. the South 
Arabian formula: ldt n‘mt wtn'mn, CIS IV 28: 5; 163: 
17; 180: 8; 181: 6; 197: 12, ete. and the legend ‘I n‘m 
on the Serabit graffito, No. 346. For this sense of 
n'm (i.e. divine grace), cf. Ps. 90:17. (34) From root 
§--l, ‘be coneave’; cf. Is. 40: 12: mi madad besa‘alé 
mayim, ‘Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand?’ (35) Cp. Heb. hel-6m; Ar. hal; Can. 
allu (Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe, § 34h). 
(36) A universal ‘ Lallwort’ for ‘father’; ep. Sumerian 
adda; Phrygian att-is; Greek drra; Hungarian aty; 
Greenlandic atta, ete. (37) A common Semitic idiom 
for ‘to have power’; cf. Ar. yd t-w-l, and the Hebrew 
antithetical gas¢rah yad. (38) Ar. d-w-b; Heb. z2ub; 
Acead. zabu; Safaitic m-z-f; Mandaean z2abd, ‘ stream.’ 
The reading km db is also possible. (39) Meaning 


uncertain. Perhaps ep. Eth. m-n-n, ‘ cast aside, reject.’ 
(40) Heb. y-r-h; Eth. w-r-w, ‘throw, shoot.’ (41) 
Accad. issuru, ‘bird.’ (42) Ar. h-r-t, ‘skin, flay.’ (43) 
Heb. p-t-h, ‘seduce’ (Ex. 22:15; Hos. 2:16). (44) 


Ar. exclamatory ya. (45) Ar. s-h-r, ‘ roast,’ and root of 
Accad. séru, ‘desert.’ The word recurs elsewhere in the 
Ugaritic texts. (46) Common synonym of q-l, ‘ fall.’ 
(47) Accad. lurindu, ‘fig’; ef. Boissier, Doc. x, 2: 
lurindu matqu. Cp. Swinburne, Masque of Bersabe, 
(Ahinoam): “My lips were as two grapes the sun / 
Leans his whole weight of heat upon, / Like a mouth 
heavy with a kiss.” (48) Accad. qinsu, ‘shin’—a de- 
nominative verb (Albright). The sense is analogous to 
that of Heb. k-r-' in I Sam. 4:19; Job 39:3. (49) 
Accad. rigmu, ‘word.’ (50) The suffix is that of the 
dual, not of 1 sg. possessive. (51) i.e. yldt; cf, lt for dt 
in I Sam. 4:19. (52) Dual suffix. (53) For n-s-‘ in a 
ritual sense, ef. RS ii, 16-17: hw t' nt'y, hw nkt nkt, yt 
lab bn il, ete., “ This is the offering that is offered, this 
the oblation (?) oblated; it is brought to the Father 
of the gods.” Cf. also Ez. 20:31; Phoenician (n.) 
ms’t in the Marseille and Carthage tariffs; Sabaean 
mns’ (Glaser, 1000 A, 1). (54) Accadian (epic dialect) 
ezcbu, ‘put’ (Albright). (55) For k-n of fixed stars, 
ep. Accad. Harper, Letters i 37; Virolleaud, Ishtar ii 6: 
mIDIL.BAT ina Seréti ikun. See fully G. Meier, AfO 
XII (1938), 240, n. 24, and ep. Heb. Kiyyun; Accad. 
Kaimanu, as name of Saturn. (55a) The tablet has 
ysu, ‘he lifts,’ but this is probably a scribal error. (56) 


Ar. sitt, ‘lady,’ (Virolleaud)—a title of Asherat.. Cp. 
Hurrian Allani-s ‘Lady’ as the name of a goddess; cf. 
also Leto from Lycian lada ‘lady,’ and the Christian 


Madonna, etc. (57) Accad. erébu, ‘enter.’ (58) Heb. 
g-z-r II (Is. 9: 19); Ar. j-e-r, ‘gobble up.’ (59) The 
prefixes are the Hebrew 6...6, ‘either ....or’; ef. 


II AB vii 43: u-mlk u-bl-mlk, ‘ either king or commoner.’ 
(60) Construe wlu &b‘n, ‘and are incapable of satiety’; 
cp. Heb. l-’-h; Accad. la’%. Ginsberg (orally) eps. Hos. 
8: 5, welé yukelu nikkayén, “ and are incapable of cleanli- 
ness.’ (61) Accad. tardhu, ‘ pay terhatu, (bride-price), 
espouse.” (62) Probably a common adjective, as in 
Accad. Sadé quddusuti (Maqlu vi 36), rather than an. pr., 
as in Ps. 29:8. (63) Heb. teqifah, ‘cycle’ (64) Heb. 
n-s-r; Ar. n-2z-r, etc. For the technical sense, viz. ‘ con- 
serve grain,’ cf. Accad. K. 50, col. i, 29 ff. (ana ittisu) : 
eqla ihérar, zéra inasar; v. Meissner, ZA ix, 276-77. 
Note that Joseph similarly dispenses grain in time of 
famine (Gen. 49: 19,23). (64) This has a technical 
sense; ep. Accad. piti#, ‘open grain on the threshing- 
floor,’ Landsberger, MSL i, 170 f.; Amos 8: 5, wenigtehah 
bar || wenasbirah geber; Gen. 41: 56, wa-yi¢tah Yosed 
PR ea wa-yasbber le-Misraim. Cf. also Goetze, Tunna- 
wani, p. 25, who cites Hittite pi-is-ga-tal-[la-as] as 
equivalent to Sumerian SH.BE.DA and Accadian pi-du-u 
in this sense. (65) Heb. p-r-s; cf. Micah 2:13. The 
subject is the grain. (66) Heb. ba‘ad, ‘around.’ (67) 
Heb. yes, ‘there is’; cf. II Sam. 14:19. (68) Arabic 
§-r-b, ‘quaff.’ (69) Meaning unknown. Possibly iden- 
tical with Acc. sikkatu, one of whose meanings is ‘ bottle 
(for perfume or the like.)’ In RS 1179: 4 (RA XXXVII 
[1940], 33, No. xix) a word tkt is associated with anyt 
(pl?) and br, which may be the Acc. uniitu and biru, 
thus again denoting a vessel. (70) Meaning un- 
known; reading doubtful. (71) Heb. lahen (Ruth 
1: 13); Ar. lahinna, ‘therefore.’ (72) Heb. lég, a liquid 
measure of roughly half a pint. (73) Usually equated 
with Accad. huburu, ‘ jar,’ but if bt hbr in I Krt 82, 173 
really = Accad. bit huburi ‘ storehouse, granary,’ as sup- 
posed by Albright, this equation would fall to the ground, 
for bit huburi means properly ‘ place where there are 
jar(s),’ and thus the Ugaritic equivalent of huburu 
would be hbr, not br. 


A. THE RITUAL 
I 
THE INTRODUCTORY INVOCATION 
(1-7) 


Tue introductory invocation, uttered by a pre- 
siding officiant or precentor, and often coupled 
with a summons to partake of sacrificial food and 
drink, is a standard element of ancient and Classi- 
cal worship. As Dussaud remarks," it is the basic 
form of prayer. 


In the Semitic field, ep. the Hebrew expression ‘ to 
call on YHWH by name’ (Gen. 4: 25; II Kings 5: 


74 Les Origines Cananéennes du Sacrifice Israélite 
(1921), p. 94, n. 2. 





11; Ps. 79: 6) and, more specifically, the use of the 
verb hizkir, ‘mention (sc. the divine name)’ in a 
liturgical sense (Ex. 20: 24; 23: 13; Jos. 23: 7; 
Is. 48: 1; Am. 6: 10), and of the noun azkarah to 
denote an offering over which the zeker, or invoca- 
tion, has been pronounced (Lev. 2: 9, 16; 5: 12; 
6: 8; Numb. 5: 25). Analogous is the Accadian use 
of zakdru, ‘call’ (e.g. ilisu la izkur, ‘his god did 
ne not invoke,’ Babyloniaca, VIII, 167: 19); while 
in Arabic, dhikr denotes a special form of worship 
consisting primarily in ejaculatory invocations of 
deity, and ‘a dhikr is on it’ is an expression used for 
food over which this invocation has been uttered by 
way of benediction. On the liturgical significance of 
the term 2-k-r, see Schwally, ZAW XI (1891), 
176 ff.; Wensinck, Some Semitic Rites of Mourning 
and Religion (1917), pp. 27-29. 


The invocation, coupled with a summons to eat the 
sacrificial fare, recurs in Egyptian ritual, where it 
is called d w 3, ‘ praise,’ or d w 3 ntr, ‘ praise of the 
god;’ ef. Naville, Deir el Bahri, II, Pl. xxviii; 
Gayet, Temple de Luaxour, Pl. xxxv, fig. 138; 
Mariette, Abydos, I, Pl. xxxvii b; Blackman, ERE 
xii, 779 b. 


For its presence in Greek and Roman liturgy, see 
Kretschmer, Glotta, I, 28; Gunthert, Sprache der 
Gétter, pp. 63 ff.; Schwenn, Gebet und Opfer, p. i; 
Pfister, Gnomon, X, 590 ff.; Nilsson,, Deutsche Lit- 
eraturzeitung, 1928, coll. 1747 ff.; Ghedini, Aegyptus, 
II, 191 ff. 


Hymnodic Elements in the Invocation 


The invocation exhibits many of the character- 


istic forms of Semitic hymnody. These are as 
follows :— 


(a) Introductory verb in Ist sg, jussive (iqra). 


Cf. Gunkel, EFinleitung in die Psalme (1933), p. 26; 
Stummer, Sumerisch-Akkadische Parallelen zum 
Aufbau alttest, Psalme, (1922), pp. 18 ff. 

A similar form occurs in the Ugaritic Poem of 
Nikkal (Syria, 1936, 209-28): a&r Nkl, with which 
Goetze (JBL 1941, 357, n. 29) compares luna’id 
(‘I would extol’) in the Accadian Poem of Ishtar 
and Saltu. 


(b) The formula ‘ Glory be given’ (ytn-m qrt). 


For the consecution igra ... ytn-m qrt, cf. Deut. 32: 
3, Sem YUWH eqra ... haba gédel. 

For the initial verb in the passive voice, cf, Pss. 
113: 2; 144: 1; I Kings, 1: 48; Gunkel, p. 40, § 14. 
For the wording, ep. Heb. natan kabdéd (Pss. 29: 1; 
96: 7; I Sam. 6: 5; Jer. 13: 6, ete.) ; Morgenstern, 
JQR 1942, 384. 


(c) The clause describing a characteristic of the 
gods invoked. 

If the phrase bmdbr Spm yd.... is of this order, the 

structure will conform to standard hymnodic pattern ; 

ef. Gunkel, p. 49; Stummer, pp. 14 ff. OT examples 

are: Pss. 33: 1-7; 47: 1-5; 95: 1-5; 113: 1-4; Deut. 
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32: 3-4. A similar construction appears in the 

Greek Orphic Hymns, e. g. 25: 1-2, Ipwrea xixdrXjoxw 

++ 6... 3 39: 1-7, KexAnoKw xOdv0s devady Bacidja 
. 6s xrd’; 53: 1-5, ete. 


(d) The invitation to eat and drink. 


A good parallel to this occurs in the Hittite text, 
HTBM I 29, 34; KUB ix 31: 36-41 (ed. Schwartz, 
JAOS 1939, 337-38) : ehu 4Santas, kattitimata 4Inna- 
rawantas twandu ... nu ezzatin, ‘Ho, O Santas; 
and with thee let the Innarawantes come... eat, 
where ehu represents the same sort of cry as our ay 
(cp. Arabic aya). 


(e) The greeting of the Congregation. 


The greeting &lm tmlk &lm mlkt ‘rom wtnnm (line 7) 
recurs in variant form in line 27: slm ‘rbm wtnnm 
hikm bdbh n'mt. It is thus a stereotyped liturgical 
formula. 

On the identity of the ‘rbm and tnnm (priests and 
sacristans), see above, notes 7-8. 

For the general spirit of this ‘Pax Vobiscum,’ cp. 
Ps. 118: 26-28, where the pilgrims are similarly 
greeted: ‘Blessed be he that cometh in YHWH's 
name, and where the precentor likewise com- 
bines the greetings with an invocation of the god 
(using the Ist sg. formula): ‘My God are Thou, 
and I will praise Thee.’ 

N. B. Not impossibly, the formula of the ritual 
invocation, coupled with a greeting, may be recog- 
nized again in the Ugaritic text, II Aqhat vi 2-3: 
“nen hm .... ay &..., which may be restored: 
[thm bl]hm [ay wity bhmr yn] ay &[lm], more 
especially since the following line reads: bh[rd 
mlh|t qs mri / tity krpn-m yn, ‘With a sharp 
sword cut up a fatling, drink goblets of wine.’ 


The Identity of the ‘rbm and tnnm 


It has been suggested above (notes 7-8) that 
the ‘rbm and tnnm here greeted are the priests and 
sacristans, the former being equated with the 
Accadian érib biti and the latter with the tnnm 
mentioned in a Ras Shamra list of temple officials. 
That this interpretation is correct is shown by the 
perfect correspondence between the functions of the 
‘rbm in our text and those of the érib biti in 
Mesopotamian rituals: 


(1) The ‘rbm are first welcomed by the pre- 
centor (line 7) and then proceed to discharge their 
various duties (lines 12,18). So in the Baby- 
lonian New Year ritual, the érib bitaté enter the 
sanctuary after the chief officiant (wrigallu) has 
duly pronounced a formula (nagbit igbt) and 
thrown open the doors; cf. Pallis, The Babylonian 
Akitu Festival (1926), p. 146. 

(2) It is the ‘rbm who sing the antiphonal 
refrain in our liturgy (line 12: w'rbm t'nyn). So 
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too, in Babylonian ritual, the érib bitaté act as a 
choir responding to the priest (kali); cf. RA, 
VIII, 41 ff. 

(3) It is the ‘rbm who set up the images of the 
lunar crescent (yrhm) after the statues of the 
gods have been paraded in their gorgeous robes 
(line 18). So too, in Babylonian ritual, it is the 
érib bitaté who carry the sacred emblems (RA, 
XVI, 122) and who function especially at the 
annual investiture of Bel-Marduk (Harper, Let- 
ters, 496: 14 = Pfeiffer, No. 226). 

(4) It is apparently also the ‘rbm who pour out 
water seven times into goblets as part of the ritual 
(line 15). So, in Babylonian rituals, it is the 
érib bitaté who pour out the libations (Pallis, loc. 
cit.) 

II 
THE SONG OF THE VINEDRESSERS 
_ (8-11) 


THE Introductory invocation is followed by a 
piece of dramatic ‘business.’ 8-11 is a seasonal 
vinedressers’ chanty in which, as in so many parts 
of the world, the pruned vine is personified as a 
kind of dionysiac spirit. 

The poem preserves the typ'cal rhythm by which 
the concerted operations of the workers are timed. 
Each line ends with the emphatic gapna (‘ vine’), 
accompanied, we may suppose, by a snip of the 
shears (cp. “ Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
mulberry bush, mulberry bush,” etc.). On such 
rhythmic songs, see fully Biicher, K., Arbeit und 
Rhythmus® (1924), p. 24. For parallels, cf. Ana- 
creontica 59: rarotow | oradvdiv, Avovres oivov, | 
peya tov Gedv Kporowvres | érAnviowww tuvos | éparov 
ribos dpavres | véov és Léovra (éxféovra?) Rdxxov; 
French vintage-song, sung at the pruning of vines: 
Vignon, vignette, / Vignon, vignette, / Qui te 
planta il fut preudon; / Tu fus taillée a la serpette! 
/ Vignon, vignon, / Vignon, vignette! (Biicher, 
p. 124); Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan (1901), 
p. 28: hada ‘oneb, hada tin, / hada akl il ‘asafir, / 
hadandelli, hadandol! (‘Grape and fig, alack-a- 
day, / Birdies eat them all away!’). The accom- 
panying dance is thus described by Schneller, 
Kennst du das Land*, p. 124: “ The treading of 
the grape takes the form of a round dance to the 
rhythm of the trampling feet”; while Longus, 
Pact. ii 36, speaks similarly of the epilénios orchésis 
in Greece. 

The underlying symbolism of the song is brought 
out by the fact that viticultural terms lend them- 
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selves readily to sexual imagery. There is thus a 
kind of latent double-entendre. 


(a) Pruning suggests emasculating. 


Cp. the Latin use of castrare in reference to the 
trimming of plants (Cato, De Re Rustica, 32: 2; 
Vitruvius, 2:9; Pliny, HN XVII, 20,33) and the 
somewhat analogous Greek expression olvas mepi- 
tauvéuev (Hesiod, Op. 570).7° Similarly, in the 
Egyptian mystery-drama, threshing is called ‘ hack- 
ing the god’ (hb3 ntr; Ramasseum Papyrus, 31b; 
Sethe, Dramatische Texte zu altaeg. Mysterienspielen 
1928, II, pp. 136-37). 


(b) The vinestalk suggests the membrum virile. 


Cp. the Arabic use of zubr, ‘ vinestalk,’ in the sense 
of ‘penis’ (Dozy, Suppl., I, 579a) and the Neo- 
Hebrew use of z°morah with the same connotation 
(Lewy, HWb, I, 544). Kohut, Aruch Completum, 
III, 300, points out that in Ezekiel 8: 17, 2°morah 
is rendered bah*thd, ‘ pudendum,’ in Targ. Jon., and 
compares German Ruthe and Bactrian fravaksh so 
employed, Noteworthy also is the fact that Greek 
bcxn, Scxos, ‘ vinestalk,’ comes also to mean ‘ scro- 
tum’ (Hipp. 483: 15). 


(c) Pruned Vine — Slain God. 


The personification of the pruned vine recurs in 
the Dionysus cult. Cf. Orphica, No. 214 Kern: 
ti obv émi rovros Arévucos; éxeiro pév, olwor, mAnyeus 
kai Thy tANYHY Kapiay éorévate— duTedos J'hv xarnpns 
kal oxv@pwrds olvos kai Béorpus domep Saxpiwv; Cor- 
nutus, c. 30, p.185: rdv Béov é« Ards kai Anunrpos 
texvwodevta SiacracOnva UTd THY ynyevov. Ards perv yap 
kai Anunrpos avrov AéyerOar dia 7d Thy Gumedov Ex Te 
vis kai SuBpwrv AduBavovoay rv avénow Kaprogopeivy rd 
ék Tov Bérpvos amoO\:Bouevoy olvov. 1rd 8 brd Trav 
ynyevav Siacracbjvac Snrovv thy bwd Trav yewpywv 
ovykoudny tev Kaprav; Diodorus, III, 62, 3-8; 
Timaios in Orphica, No. 210b, Kern. 


The idea was taken over into Christianity. Clement 
Alex., Paidag. II, i, 11, 2, speaks of Christ as “ the 
great grape-cluster, the Logos that was crushed for 
us,’ while a Middle High German Paternoster by 
Johann von Krolewitz (ed. Lisch, in Kirschner’s 
Bibl. d. deutsch. National-literatur, XIX, 1839, p. 
126) speaks of him, somewhat analogously, as 
‘gemeit’ and ‘ gebunden als man ein Garben tut.’ 
See fully, Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische Mysterien- 
gedanken in der Christlichen Antike (1925), pp. 
226 ff. 


Cp. also Robert Burns’ John Barleycorn: “They 
roasted o’er a scorching flame / The marrow of his 
bones, / But a miller served him worst of all, / For 
he ground him between two stones.” 


The ‘ passion ’ of Dionysus was a common theme 


7° Michaelis so explained Is. 1:12 sab’ek mahal 
ba-mayim, but it may be suggested that the right 
reading there is *md@hal; ep. Accadian mahdlu, 
‘ adulterate.’ 
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of the vintage ritual out of which Greek tragedy 


later evolved. Diodorus, III 6% (from Dionysos 
Skythobracchion) mentions a ‘ Linos-song’ in 
‘Pelasgian script’ which recorded the Acovicov 
mam, while Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrep. p. 297, 
4 Stihlin (ad Protr. I1. § 34; p. 10, 25, Syllburg 
=p. 30, Pott), in an erroneous explanation of 
Anvatlovras, Says: dypouyn od) éxi tO Anvo adopévn, 
i) kai abry mepteixev Tov Avovicov orapaypov. Plutarch, 
Theseus 22 speaks analogously of uttering a 
threnody (éAeAcd) at the Attic vintage-festival of 
ooxodopia in June-July; and Kretschmer, Glotta 
xiv, 13, suggests that the mythological figure of 
Hylas is projected therefrom. 

On the orapaypos -motif as a basic element of 
treek tragedy cf. Gilbert Murray in J. E. Harri- 
son’s Themis (Cambridge 1912), pp. 341 ff. ; Corn- 
ford, F. M., The Origin of Attic Comedy (Cam- 
bridge 1934), pp. 59 ff. 


Ill 
THE THREEFOLD RITE 
(12-15) 


Tue Song of the Vinedressers is followed by a 
threefold rite each element of which is performed 
seven times. These elements may be considered 
seriatim. 


(a) The Ceremony with the Lunula. 


The first part of the ritual (lines 12-14) con- 
sists in placing a yrh on an object called ‘d. 

The yrh is an image of the crescent moon (cf. 
yrh, ‘moon’). Such images have indeed been 
found at Ras Shamra, as at many a Palestinian 
site, in the form of amulets (Schaeffer, The Cunei- 
form Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit, [1939], Pl. 
xxxii, fig. 1, and p. 62). Here, however, what is 
intended is obviously the larger crescent so often 
represented on seal cylinders as the symbol of the 
moon-god (v. Frank, Bilder und Symbole baby- 
lonisch-assyrischer Gétter, [1906], p. 13). Its 
Accadian name was azgaru (ideogr. UD.SAR; v. 
Meissner, BA, II, 9) or usgarw (Kudurru of 
Nazimaruttas, IV, 10). During the earlier period 
of III Dyn. Ur, through the ‘ Amorite ’ age, it was 
usually mounted on a pole, being inserted into a 
socket (cf. Legrain, The Culture of the Baby- 
lonians, [1925], Nos. 280, 282, 301, 453, 471, 480, 
483, ete.) but later it is found resting simply on a 
pedestal or altar-like base. A seal figured in Petrie, 
Gerar, Pl. xix, 27 shows it mounted on a stone, 
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while on South Arabian coins it is depicted sur. 
mounting “a disk, ball, square or altar” (Chwol- 
son, Die Ssabier, [1856], II, p. 401; Nielsen, Die 
altarabische Mondreligion, [1904], p. 108.) 

The obscure word ‘d clearly denotes some kind 
of cultic pillar or pedestal. An aetiological ex- 
planation of this ancient terminus technicus may 
be detected, we suggest, in Joshua 22: 27-8, 34: 


“Then we said: Let us make an imitation of the altar,” 
not for burnt-offering and not for sacrifice; but it shall 
be a witness (‘ed) between us and you, and between 
our generations after us, to practise the cult of YHWH 
before it We said further: It shall be, if they 
(so) say to us and to our generations in time to come, 
that we shall then say: See the imitation of the altar of 
YHWH which our ancestors made not for burnt-offering 
and not for sacrifice, but as a witness between us and 
So the Reubenites and Gadites called the 
altar <'ed>,"7 because, (as they said,) it is a witness 
(‘ed) between us that YHWH is God.” 


Here the writer is obviously trying to account for 
some altar-like cultic appurtenance known as ‘ed 
(= *idu), but he takes care to specify that it was 
not in fact used for ordinary sacrificial purposes. 


The etymology of the term is obscure. May it perhaps 
derive from ‘-w-d, ‘ revolve, go round’ (cf. I AB vi, 2-3: 
sbn || ‘dn?), on the analogy of the South Arabian ¢-f 
and m-q-f, ‘stone of circumambulation’ (cf. Rossini, 
Chrest., 180: 3, mhkrmn wmgqfn, and Héffner-Rhodo- 
kanakis, WZKM 1936, 216 ff.) and Arabic dawdr? Cf. 
Psalm 26: 6, “ And I encircle thine altars,” and see the 
present writer’s note, OLZ 1936, 405.78 


N.B. In view of the parallel w'l agn &b‘d-m in line 15, 
it would appear best to construe the suffix of yrhm as 
the enclitic -ma, rather than as the termination of the 
mase. pl. Applying the same interpretation to ‘I ist sb‘d 
gzr-m in line 14, we observe the neat syntactical struc- 
ture of this threefold rubric: each element is introduced 
by the quasi -coordinative -m, and the position of this 
particle is varied in each case, viz. (i) sb‘d yrh-M ‘I ‘d; 
(ii) w'l ist Sb'd ger-M; (iii) wl agn 5b'd-M dg... For 


an analogous consecution in Accadian (-ma ..... -ma 
wavecion -ma), see Frd. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr.*, pp. 369-70. 


76 All modern critics have recognized that the reading 
na‘aseh lant libnoth eth-ha-mizbeth is unsound, and a 
lacuna after land has been generally supposed. We sug- 
gest the emendation na‘¢seh lant TABNITH ha-mizbeth, 
in conformity with v. 28. 

** Both M and LXX failed to recognize the archaic 
terminus technicus, and therefore made nonsense of the 
passage by leaving it out. Only the Peshitta preserves 
the true reading, and this is followed by RV. The 
modern emendation Gilead is beside the point. 

** Alternatively, we may perhaps think of Arabic 
gic and 6_,+6© ‘stone with which something is covered’ 


(Lane, 1919). 
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(b) Seething a Kid in Milk (14), 
The second part of our ritual, likewise repeated 
seven times (Sb‘d), falls into three successive stages : 


(i) a large quantity of fresh milk is boiled— 
*l ist Gzr-m ; 

(ii) a kid is cooked in it—tb[h g]d bhlb; 

(iii) something is done with curd or butter— 
?nnh bhmat. 


Here we are concerned with the pastoral, 
as distinct from the astronomical and viticultural, 
aspects of the proceedings. This is an essential 
feature of spring festivals in many parts of the 
world; dairy dishes are consumed, and rites are 
performed to promote the continued fecundity of 
the milch-beasts and to avert damage to the milk- 
produce. A few examples must suffice. 

At the Babylonian Akitu-festival, held in the 
vernal month of Nisan, it was customary to milk 
an animal in the presence of the goddess Ishtar of 
Nineveh : 


VAT. 9555: 33 
sizbu ga ina pan @Uéstar sa Ninua thalibuni. 


At the Roman Parilia, on April 21st, milk and 
must were drunk, while both the shepherds and the 
image of the pastoral deity Pales were sprinkled 
with the former: 

Ovid, Fasti iv, 779-80: 
Tum licet apposita veluti cratere camella 
Lac niveum potes purpureamque sapam 
Tibullus, I. i, 35-36: 


Hic ego pastoremque meum lustrare quotannis 
Et placidam soleo spargere lacte Palem. 


At the Scottish Beltane festival (May 1) dairy 
dishes are customarily consumed : 


Banks, M., British Calendar Customs: Scotland, ii 
(London, Folk-Lore Society, 1939), p. 234. 


“(The festival) is chiefly celebrated by the cow- 
herds, who assemble by scores in the fields to dress 
a dinner for themselves of boiled milk and eggs.”— 
The minister of Lagierait, Pertshire, quoted in 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland (1794), 
V, 84. (For a fuller account see Pennant, Tour in 
Scotland, p. 90). 


Churning and cheese-making feature in May 
Day ceremonies in Scotland: 


Household Words XIX (1859), 515. 


In the Hebrides, a cheese made on May 1st is 
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kept until next Beltane as a charm against the 
bewitching of the milk-produce: 


A. Goodrich-Freer in Folk-Lore XIII (1902), 41. 


At St. Briavel’s, Gloucestershire, England, 
cheese is distributed among churchgoers at Easter. 

In Northumberland, England, “a syllabub is 
prepared for the May Feast, which is made of warm 
milk from the cow, sweet cakes and wine.” 


Hutchinson, Wm., A View of Northumberland 
(1778), ii, 14. 


In Westmeath, Ireland (Eire), “ milk becomes 
plenty (in maytime), and butter, new cheese and 
curds and sham-rocks are the food of the meaner 
sort all this season.” 


Piers, (Sir) Henry, Descriptions of Westmeath 
(1682), quoted in Brand-Ellis, Observations on the 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain (1902), vol. i., 
p- 226. 


Cheese and dairy dishes are commonly consumed 
at Whitsun in Germany. 


See literature cited in Sartori, Paul, Sitte und 
Brauch (1914), vol. iii, p. 215, n.°102. 


Jews eat cheese dishes (kreplach) at Pentecost. 


Eisenstein, J. D., Osar Dinim u- Minhagim, (1928), 


8. V. J2EYIP Schauss, Hayyim, The Jewish Festi- 
vals (1938), p. 94. 


In Macedonia, Sunday before Lent is known as 
“Cheese Sunday.” 


Abbott, G, F., Macedonian Folklore (1903), pp. 27 f. 


For other milk-charms in spring, see W. H. D. 
Rouse in Folk-Lore X (1899), 179. 

In Exodus 23:19 (E) and 34: 26 (J) ‘ seething 
a kid in its mother’s milk’ is forbidden in connec- 
tion with the offering of firstfruits in spring. This 
suggested to Maimonides (Guide of the Perplexed, 
ili. 48) that the rite in question was a Canaanite 
harvest ceremony; and the view that a fertility- 
charm is indicated has been adopted by many 
recent commentators, notably by Nathaniel Schmidt 
in JBL XLV (1926), 278 n. 


Maimonides’ view is amplified by a Karaite writer cited 
by Spencer, J., De Legibus Hebracorum ritualibus 
(Hagae-Comitum, 1686), vol. i, p. 271 who refers to a 
current custom whereby “ when they had gathered all the 
crops, they used to boil a kid in it’s mother’s milk and 
then, as a magical rite, sprinkle the milk on trees, fields, 
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gardens and orchards in order to render them more 
fruitful next year.” 7° 


Sir James Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament (Lon- 
don 1918), Vol. iii, pp. 111-164, explains the Biblical 
injunction from the wide-spread primitive belief that 
the boiling of milk affects adversely the animal which 
produces it. It is plain from our text, however, that 
the Canaanites made a ritual practice of so doing. 
Hence, they must have seen some benefit in it, and the 
Biblical prohibition must therefore have been motivated 
by other considerations than those suggested by Frazer. 
Not impossibly, the intention of the Israelite lawgiver 
was not to ban the custom altogether, but to prohibit 
the use of milk drawn from the animals’ own mother. 


Morgenstern, Amos Studies, p. 58, n. 89 (= HUCA XV, 
1940, p. 116), contends that our Ugaritic passage “ has 
not the slightest bearing upon the true origin and import 
of the Biblical prohibition.” He denies that it has any 
ritual significance, and explains it from “ the well-known 
fact that meat boiled in milk is regarded as an especially 
delectable dish among the present-day Semites.” (See 
Ibn Ezra, Comm. ad Ex. 23: 19; Burckhardt, J. L., 
Bedouins, [1831], i, p. 63; PEFQ 1888, 188; Finn (Mrs.), 
E. A., Palestine Peasantry [1923], pp. 71-72). This, how- 
ever, ignores the fact that the sentence occurs in the 
middle of a rubric, being introduced specifically by the 
word &b‘d, ‘ seven times,’ which likewise precedes the two 
other elements of the threefold ritual. Nor has Morgen- 
stern realized that our text was designed—as we shall 
show presently—for that very spring festival in connec- 
tion with the celebration of which the Biblical pro- 
hibition occurs! 


N.B. In view of the fact that the three prescriptions 
(a) ‘l ist ger-m; (b) tbh gd bhilb; and (c) .nnh bhmat 
follow one another in the same line of the tect, it is plain 
that they indicate three successive stages of a single 
ceremony, rather than three distinct ceremonies, Hence, 
since the second stage consists in cooking the kid therein, 
and the third in some use of the curd, the first evidently 
consisted in the preliminary boiling of the milk. 


The final clause of this rubric, involving the use 
of curd or butter (2 mat), is unfortunately unin- 
telligible, owing to the uncertainty of its initial 
letter. Virolleaud, reading annh, suggests that 
this word is the name of an animal, parallel to g d, 
‘kid,’ and his suggestion has been generally adopted 
by subsequent editors.®° 


7° For the custom of fructifying fields by pouring milk 
over them ef. Sartori, op. cit., III, 34, n. 46; III, 70, n. 74. 
An analogous usage, performed seven times, but to 
produce rain, is mentioned in Jewish sources: Trachten- 
berg, J., Jewish Magic and Superstition (1939), p. 131. 
Similarly, at St. Florian, in Steiermark, a bowl of milk 
is placed in the fields at Whitsun as a fertility-charm; 
Zeitschrift d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, VIII, 445). 

5° Barton, however, connects the word with Accad. 
anahu, and renders ‘resting in the curds.’ But this 
does not explain the form. 





(c) The Ceremony with the Fresh Water. 


The final element of the threefold rite is alto- 
gether obscure, owing to the defective state of the 
text. Likewise performed seven times (Sb‘d), it 
involves the use of a basin (agn) and—if Gins- 
berg’s restoration be correct—of fresh water 


(dg[st]; cf. Arabic 44613) 51 


The precise division of the rite into three specific 
elements (the respective rubrics of which are linked 
by the coordinative particle -m) suggests that each 
must have possessed a distinctive character and 
significance. This third element must therefore 
have been something more than a mere routine 
concomitant of the other two. 

The following suggestion may be offered. See- 
ing that it immediately precedes the induction and 
installation of divine images (lines 16-20), the 
cultic action here indicated may perhaps have been 
a Canaanite counterpart of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian ceremony of ‘ washing the mouth’ (més 
pt), known to have been performed on such an 
occasion (cf. Zimmern, Beitraege zur Kenntniss der 
babylonischen Religion, [1931], IL; Ritualtafeln, 
31-38; Smith, JRAS 1925, 37-60). As part of 
that ceremony, seven bowls of holy water were 
placed in the sanctuary (Smith, obv. 15: mé?! VII 
karpati e-gtib-ba tasab-ma ina [bit] *KU.BU 
tukan), answering to the sevenfold pouring (?) of 
fresh water into basins, mentioned in our text. 
Although the Assyrian and Babylonian texts, pub- 
lished respectively by Zimmern and Smith, date 
only from the V-IV cent. B.C., the tablet KUB 
XXIX, 8 offers a Hurrian recension (clearly 
labelled in Hittite: annium issas suppiyahhuwas, 
‘Ritual of cleaning the mouth’)*? which is at 
least six hundred years older. This fact is of 
added significance, since it suggests that even if 
the rite were not indigenously Canaanite, nor 
borrowed directly from Mesopotamia, it may yet 
have come to cosmopolitan Ugarit through Hurrian 
channels.** 


51 Tt should be observed, however, that the existence 
of the word in this sense depends solely on the authority 
of the ancient lexicographers. It does not seem to 
possess cognates in other Semitic languages. Neverthe- 
less, it is difficult to find any other suitable restoration. 

8? The Hurrian name was probably some form of the 
verb sehal-; see Goetze, RHA 35 (1939), 106, n. 15. 

88Tt is perhaps worth noting that Zimmern (Néldeke 
Festschrift, 1906, pp. 959 ff.) and Blackman (JEA, X, 
47-59) have suggested further possible affinities with the 
Egyptian rite of ‘Opening the Mouth.’ 
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Tue LiturRGICAL REFRAIN 
(12b-13; cf. 28) 


The performance of this threefold ritual is 
accompanied by the chanting of a liturgical re- 
frain, the first part of the rubric (8b‘d yrh-m) in 
line 12 being followed expressly by the words: 
“ And the sacristans shall chant” (w‘'rbm tnyn). 

These sacred choristers are the prototype of the 
Greek chorus, whose songs were likewise antiphonal. 
Such priestly choruses occur already in the Egyp- 
tian mystery-dramas, where they are called dhnw. 
Cf. Ramasseum Papyrus, 68, and Sethe, Urkunden, 
IV 978:12, “chorus of dhnw”; cf. also Naville, 
Festival Hall of Osorkon, pl. 16, ii. 16; Schi- 
aparelli, Libro dei funer., 1, 150 f.; and, especially, 
Sethe, K., Dramatische Texte zu altaeg. Mysterien- 
spielen, vol. ii (Leipzig 1928), p. 176. 

The text of the refrain is given in 1. 13, and that 
it was a stereotyped liturgical formula is shown 
by its subsequent repetition at a later stage of the 
ritual, 1. 28. The phrase runs wd §d ilm sd 
Atrt wRhm (var. 28: §d ilm &d Atrt wRhmy). 

Interpretations vary. Virolleaud (Syria, 1933: 
139 f.) eps. Heb. 8-d-d ‘harrow’ and §d II ‘ field 
of El” (IAB, i, 34-5 ete.) and renders: “ Et 
laboure le champ des dieux, le champ d’Asherat 
et du Miséricordieux (cf. Rahim).” Montgomery- 
Harris (The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts, 
Philadelphia 1935, p. 124) likewise identify sd 
with Hebrew Sadeh, ‘field, open country,’ but 
venture no further interpretation. Ginsberg 
(JRAS 1935, 51:65) thinks there is a pun be- 
tween Sd = Hebrew ‘W, ‘spoil’ and td, “ breast,” 
the latter being “ for some reason deliberately mis- 
written.” Williams (AJSL 1935: 237) suggests 
that what is indicated is a “ ritualistic cultivation 
of vineyard and field,” appealing for illustration 
to the remarks on this subject by W. G. Graham 
in AJSL 1929: 167-78. 

It must be admitted that the rendering ‘O 
breasts, O breasts divine (lit. of the gods), breasts 
of Asherat and the Virgin’ would yield excellent 
and appropriate sense as an exclamation of praise 
addressed to those holy breasts at which the ‘ Gods 
Gracious’ are suckled (cf. ll. 24, 59, 61). The 
spelling, however, would be anomalous; we should 
require not $d, but (a) 2d, as in line 61, or (b) 
zd, as in line 24, or (c) td, as in RS. 1929, vi: 
19, 31 and II AB vi 56. It is therefore at least 
permissible to seek an alternative explanation. 

We believe that light may come from another 


quarter. Early Babylonian menologies, in defining 
the agricultural operations of the various months, 
often make use of the expression “ field of the 
god(s) ” (Sum. a-Sag dingir-ra; Accad. iglu ili), 
corresponding exactly to the $d ilm of our text. 
Thus, in the Susa calendar, the seventh month is 
called a-Sag dingir-ra-wru-a (Acc. [arah] igh ih 
erisi), ‘month of plowing the field of the god,” 
(Dél. Per. X. 6; 21),** while another month, pos- 
sibly Sivan, is styled a-Sag dingir-ra se-gur-kud 
(Ace. [arah] igli ili esidi), ‘month of reaping the 
field of god.’*®* (ib., 124; ef. Langdon, Menologies, 
pp. 44-45). Similarly, the Accadian text CT 
XXV, Pl. 34 obv. 5 speaks of gaqgaru Sa ili, ‘ soil 
of (the) god,’ in the sense of ‘ fertile field,’ while 
in Gen. 13: 10—but there, perhaps, with explicit 
mythological allusion—the well-watered ‘ circle of 
the Jordan’ is described as being ‘ like the garden 
of God’ (LXX text: MT “like the garden of 
YHWH”). 

Analogous, too, is the Arabic use of ba‘l, i.e. 
‘ Ba‘al’s land,’ to denote ground which is naturally 
fertile, and “ where the roots of the date-palm can 
reach the subterranean flow, or where a fountain 
sends forth a stream whose branches fertilise an 
oasis without the toil of the water-wheel ” ; Robert- 
son-Smith, Religion of the Semites, ed. 3 (London, 
1927), pp. 98-99, where full references are cited. 
See also Barton, G. A., A Sketch of Semitic Origins 
(New York, 1902), pp. 105, 127. The expression 
occurs also in the Mishnah, e. g. Terumoth X, 11: 


Sy5 ow sin> Dy NPY Sw aD ION pyoy 4 
Cf. also Sukkah iii, 3; Shebi‘ith ii, 9. In Isaiah 
62:4 there is a play on the two meanings of both 
‘*zibdah and b**uladh, whereby the derelict and 
subsequently watered soil is likened to a deserted 
and subsequently remarried woman; cf. Gaster, 
Archiv Orientalni, V (1933), 119. 

It would appear that “ field of the god(s) ” was 
a common Semitic expression for fertile land, 
blessed by the divine numina (t/m) and, as it 
were, hallowed by their beneficient presence. 

Analogous is the Greek use of {d@eos, ‘ very 
divine,’ in precisely the same sense; cf. Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 748-51: xpyvo 7° dpBpooia xéovra | 


8¢Cf. The Nippurian name, apin-dii-a ‘ (month of) 
opening by the plow.’ (Langdon, Drehem, p. 11; Menolo- 
gies, p. 129). 

85 Cf. on the Gezer Calendar yrhw ’sd pst in March- 
April. A month called warah du mhzdm is mentioned in 
Sabaean inscriptions (A. F. Beeston apud Langdon, 
Menologies, p. 15). 
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Znvos peAdOpwv mapa Koiras | iv’ 6ABwWdwpos aga 
Labéa Gov | cidapoviay Oeois, “ Where a voice of 
living waters never ceaseth / In God’s quiet garden 
by the sea, / And Earth, the ancient lifegiver, 
increaseth / Joy among the meadows like a tree ” 
(trs. Gilbert Murray); Bacchylides, XI 24: & 
fabéons adyvod IléAowos Sarédos, “in the verdant 
meads of pure Pelops ”; Pindar, Ol., III 22: £aOecrs 
éxi xpnuvois “AAdeov, “by the verdant banks of 
Alpheus,” ete. 

It is on the same lines that we may explain the 
phrase §d Atrt wRhm, ‘the field of Asherat 
and the Virgin,’ comparing specifically the Arabic 
‘atari, ‘attari, i.e. (apparently) ‘land be- 
longing to ‘Athtar,’ the South Arabian god who 
corresponds to the Canaanite Ashtareth and who is 
indeed regarded as a deity of irrigation (CIH 41; 
Fell, ZDMG 54, 245; Robertson Smith, loc. cit.; 
Barton, op. cit., pp. 104-06). The expression ‘ field 
of Asherat’ will correspond exactly to Pindar’s 
*Adpodirns xaos, ‘orchard of Aphrodite,’ as a de- 
scription of verdant Cyrene (Pyth., V 31).*° 

The formula, then, refers to the fertility of the 
soil, which is described as a veritable ‘ field of the 
gods, a field of Asherat and the Virgin "—the two 
goddesses subsequently introduced into the action. 

We can now recognize the place of our refrain 
in the ceremonies as a whole. As we have seen, 
ll. 8-11 are concerned with the vtticultural, and 
ll. 12-15 with the astronomical and pastoral aspects 
of the festival. This passage covers the one remain- 
ing element—the agricultural. Spring is the season 
not only when vines are trimmed and dairy produce 
abounds but also when the soil is plowed for the 
second time (v. Wetzstein in Delitzsch, Jesaia, ed. 
2, pp. 389 ff.) ** and the latter rain descends. 

It is difficult to determine just how the refrain 
was introduced. Most probably, it accompanied a 


** A curious but illuminating parallel: the Mexican 
counterpart of Aphrodite, the goddess Tlazoltectl, lives 
in a garden of delights (Spence, The Mythologies of 
Ancient Mexico and Peru, 1907, p. 23). 

*?In Babylonian calendars of the Hammurapi period 
the month of March-April is called “ month of harrow- 
ing” (arah Saddutim, VS viii, 44:8; varr: sgadutim, 
ib., 39: 11; 42: 7; Scheil, Sippar, 103, r. 1; Sandutim, 
VS iii, 137, 7-16; ix, 30:7) in reference to this second 
plowing. The main plowing took place, of course, in 
the winter, wherefore the month of ArahSamna is called 
‘month of plowing the field of god’ (aSag dingira- 
tiru-a = Accad, igli ili erisi in the Susa calendar (Dél. 
Pers. X, 124), while wasn is a general name for that 
season in Gen. 46: 6 and Exod. 34: 21. 





ritual act. If so, that act may well have consisted 
in a mimetic fertilization of the land, analogous to 
the well-known ritual of the ‘ gardens of Adonis’ 
(’Adevdos xjror), in which little patches, or even 
pots, of earth were sown and watered. Sir James 
Frazer (The Golden Bough, I, 285 ff.) has col- 
lected extensive modern parallels from many parts 
of the world, but the custom can, in fact, be pushed 
back to a remote antiquity. A feature of the great 
Egyptian festival held in the month of Khoiak was 
a ceremony known as ‘ fer? the field’ (Eg. 
srwd sht), wherein a parcel 1easuring about 
45 yards long and known feld of Osiris, 
(Eg. 3ht Asr) was ritually v. Loret, V., 
“Les Fétes d’Osiris au mois i.hoiak ” in RT 
III, 43 ff.; IV, 21 ff.; V, 85 ff., §§ 56-60; Moret, 
La Mise 4 Mort du Dieu en Egypte, [1927], p. 39). 
Similarly, it has long been recognized that the 
nit®*é na‘*manim of Isaiah 17:10 refer to 
‘ Adonis gardens,’ showing that the institution was 
also known in Palestine.** Although this rite 
was explained by a later theologoumenon as repre- 
senting the revivification of the slain ‘lord of 
fertility,” the analogy of other elements of the 
seasonal mystery drama suggests that it was 
originally a fertility charm pure and simple. 


IV 
THE INDUCTION AND ENTHRONEMENT OF 
THE Gops 


These preliminaries over, the gods arrive in pro- 
cession, as in the analogous ceremonies of the 
Babylonian Akitu festival. Especially prominent 
among them are the two goddesses, the Virgin 
‘Anat and the Mother Goddess, Asherat—a kind 
of Demeter and Kore. They are ‘girded with 
might, and clothed with beauty,’ i.e. their statues 
are gorgeously arrayed. 

The description of the goddesses is followed by 
the words wtSm ‘rbm yr Comparison 
with the similar construction, w‘rbm fnyn in line 
12 suggests that these words are likewise a rubric 
meaning “ Then shall the sacristans place ...... 
The final word may be restored yr h- m, ‘ the lunar 
crescent,’ with Barton. We then have two com- 
plementary rubrics, one at the beginning of the 


threefold rite and the other at the end of it, both 


88 LXX’s gtrevya dmoroy is surely a corruption of 
girevua mordy, to be explained as due to the misreading 
ne’emanim for na‘¢manim., 
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referring to some action to be performed by the 
sacristans with the lunar crescent. 

The gods having reached their destination, 
another ceremony takes place, involving the setting 
up of eight seats for them. 

Ginsberg has pointed out (UT., p. 80) the simi- 
larity of this rubric to RS 1929, iii, 50-52 sqrn 
bgg ar[b' mtbt], arbt mtbt....... pamt sb‘, “ set 
up (Ace. sagaru) on the roof top two sets of 
cathedrae.......... seven pamt ” ; but he has not 
followed up this clue. The rite in question is pre- 
scribed for “ the day of new moon” (bym hdt, 48) 
following a 7-day ritual (cf. bfltt, 3; barb‘, 4; 
bhms, 38; btdt, 45: b[sb]‘, 47) and it involves 
the worship of such heavenly bodies as the Sun 
(Sp, 13), the Moon (yr[h], 53), ‘the host of the 
Sun and the army of the day’ (sbu Sp whl ym, 
53) and—if Bauer’s restoration be correct— the 
planet Venus (/[‘tir]t, 49). Moreover, that it is 
directly connected with astral worship is indicated 
by the fact that it takes place on a rooftop (bgg, 
50), for in such OT passages as II Kings 23:5; 
Jer. 19:13; Jer. 32:29 and Zeph. 1:5, this 
feature of ‘heathen’ cult is expressly mentioned. 
(For Babylonian parallels cf. N. 3354 + K. 3464 
Boissier, PSBA 1901, 117; IV R. 54, No. 2, 32; 
Strabo, p. 667 says of the Nabateans: 7Avov tiysoow 
éxi tov Swparos iSpvodpevor Bwpov, “ they worship the 
sun, erecting an altar on the rooftop”). We now 
understand the presence of this rite in our ritual, 
as well as the importance attached to the lunar 
crescents: the festival evidently coincided with a 
lunar phase, perhaps even with the newmoon. 


The religious ceremony of setting up mibt (cathedrae) 
is mentioned again in RS 1929, xxxiii: 5-6, [m]fbt ilm.. 
[y]ttbn ilm..... (cathedrae of the gods.... the gods 
shall be enthroned)..... Cf. also ib., xlvili + xxiii, rev. 
2-3: [k]su Ilt...[kh]t Uttrt (a throne for Elath... 
a tribune for ‘Ashtareth). Such a mdéab is also men- 
tioned in Ezekiel 8: 3 in connection with heathen rites 
seen in vision by the prophet at Jerusalem, while the 
Teima inscription CIS ii, 114 likewise refers to a 
SSM‘D. Cf. also Sumerian gu.za ¢Enlil in CT xxxii: 
41 ff. (v. Gaster, JBL LX, 1941, 290, n. 9).—The erection 
of such mtbt for the various deities also plays an 
important part in II AB, i, 13 ff. 


Vv 
THE ConcLtupING Hymn 
(21-22) 


The rubric is followed by the catch-line of a 
hymn: ignu mt [b]n srm “I am jealous (for) 


the names of the Princes,” i. e. the ‘ gods gracious 
and fair,’ called ‘ Princes’ in the opening invoca- 
tion (1. 1). 

This hymn evidently concluded the first part of 
the ceremonies, or the first act of the drama, since 
it is followed immediately by a second ‘ opening 
invocation.” We thus have a very neat structural 
arrangement, the proceedings beginning and end- 
ing with a hymn to the gods, chanted by the pre- 
centor. This structure can be illustrated from 
the Homeric Hymns or by those of Callimachus, 
Theocritus, Id. xvi ete., which open with an in- 
vocatory Prelude, proceed to the narration of a 
myth, and conclude with a final salute to the deity 
(xaupe). This form “ originated in utterances pro- 
nounced in connection with the performance of 
ritual actions. The officiant would first call upon 
the deity, then he would perform the prescribed 
act or sacrifice, and finally he would conelude the 
ceremony with words of prayer. While he was 
performing the ritual act, another priest would 
explain it to the assembled multitude in mysta- 
gogical terms, and out of such explanations there 
later arose the conventional element of Mythos as 
the central “ movement ” of all hymns” (Gaster, 
JBL, LVII, 1938, 81-2). Thus, we may see in 
this hymn the Epitocue to the first scene of 
the ritual drama. It corresponds to the original 
choric Exodos of Greek comedy and tragedy. (Cf. 
Tractatus Coislinianus, ed. Kaibel, C. G. F., I, 53: 
éfodos éori Td emi TréAer AeyOpevov tov xdpov; Pollux, 
IV, 108: xai péAdos Se mu e&ddi0v, 6 ekiovres 78ov), 
although the term was later applied to the entire 
scene which followed the last choral ode (ef. Haigh, 
The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 1896, p. 352). 
The Supplices and Eumenides of Aeschylus indeed 
end with such liturgical epilogues. 


B. THE SACRED DRAMA 


I 


Tne ProemM 
(25-37) 


Once again the proceedings open with an address 
to the gods and a greeting to their votaries. In 
this case, however, the invocation is more than an 
introduction to the ritual; it serves at the same 
time as a prelude to the drama. In this it accords 
with the convention of Greek drama and of its 
Sanskrit prototype, wherein the prologue was not, 
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properly speaking, a preface to the drama, but a 
prelude to the religious ceremonies at which it was 
performed. 

Thus, in Sanskrit drama, the play proper was 
preceded by the nandzi, or ritual invocation, re- 
cited by the ‘ presentor’ (siitradhdra). It formed 
part of a preliminary rite called the piravaranga, 
and was distinct from the dramatic prologue which 
introduced the characters (cf. Rapson, ERE, IV, 
884a). 

Similarly, Greek plays originally opened with 
choric litanies (cf. the Supplices of Aeschylus) ; 
and even when, after the age of Thespis (cf. 
Themistius, Or., 26, 316 D) the strictly dramatic 
preface (zpoAoyos) had been introduced, the latter 
often retained the primitive invocatory style, albeit 
working it into the plot. 


On this development of the ritual prorrhésis into a 
dramatic prologue, see Dieterich, ARW, XI, 163-96. 
Gilbert Murray, in Jane Harrison’s Themis (1912), pp. 
359 ff., finds examples of it in Euripides, Iphigeneia in 
Tauris, 1226 ff. and Aristophanes, Frogs, 354 ff. 


There are several examples of this in extant Greek 
tragedy. Thus, the choric introduction of Aeschy- 
lus’ Supplices begins: Zebs pév ddixrwp éridor 
mpoppovws | ordAov tpérepov, ‘ May Zeus Petitionary 
look with grace upon our company ’; while further 
instances may be found in the opening of the same 
poet’s Agamemnon, Choéphoroi and Lumenides, 
and in that of Euripides’ Supplices. 

So standard an element of the drama was this 
liturgical introduction that it was even exploited 
in the interests of comedy. Thus, the Cyclops of 
Euripides burlesques the ritual invocation of 
Dionysos Bromios, the lewd Silenus exclaiming: 
& Bpome, Sid ce pupiovs Exw movovs | viv yor’ év HBy 
eiobéva S€uas. Similarly, the Thesmophoriazousat 
of Aristophanes commences with the solemn 
liturgical é Zed, to be followed at once by the anti- 
climax: yeAdov dpa more hawyoera, as who should 
say, “Lord God of Hosts, will summer never 
come?” In the same vein, the Clouds parodies the 
invocation with a similar trite anticlimax: 6 Ze 
Bacircd, 7d xpipa tov vixtwv doov amepavrov, “ Alack- 
a-day, O sovran Zeus, how long the nights are 
getting! ”, while the Ploutos exhibits the same kind 
of bathos, with its ‘Qs dpyaAéov mpayp’, & Zed xai 
Geoi, SovAov yéverOar rapadpovoivros Searorov, “ Zeus 
and ye gods, what a troublesome business it is to 
become the slave of a crazy boss! ” 

Here, then, we have in a Canaanite text of the 


second millenium B. C. the prototype of a dramatic 
form which has survived, through Greek tragedy 
and its more formal descendants, down to the 
opening speech of the ‘presenter’ in the con- 
temporary European mummers’ play! It is not 
without significance that even in this earliest 
example the words of address are placed in the 
mouth of a single speaker (igran, ‘I will call’), 
for this suggests that already in Ugarit sacred 
plays were ‘put on’ by a ‘presenter’ answering 
to the role of the Sanskrit sitradhdra and the 
Greek choragos. 


II 


THE ANTIPHON 
(28-29) 


The invocation is followed by a variant of the 

ritual formula which has previously occurred in 
line 17. This shows that it was in the nature of 
a choric refrain, or that it indicates an action 
performed more than once during the course of the 
ceremonies. 
The final word of line 29 may be read y ¢t b and rendered 
‘they repeat’ (cf. lines 56-7, below ytbn yspr lhmi, 
‘they repeat the recital five times.’) Cf. also RS II 27; 
II AB, v, 104: wtb Imspr. Analogous to the latter as a 
rubrical formula is the Egyptian ts phr. 


III 
(30-49) 


The ritual preliminaries over, we come to the 
drama proper. 

First, as to the initial scene (lines 30-36). Any 
explanation of this obscure passage must be gov- 
erned, so it seems to us, by two considerations: 
(a) it must account for the action’s taking place 
on the seashore, and (b) it must comport naturally 
with what immediately follows. Now what does 
follow is that El, having made some initial prepara- 
tions, proceeds to shoot a bird and cook it for his 
dinner. It is therefore highly probable that our 
scene refers to his fetching water for the boiling or 
stewing; and this is rendered even more likely by 
the significant presence of the word ‘ basin’ (agn) 
and of the statement that when El had ‘taken’ 
something ‘to the top (i.e. brim) of the basin, 
he brought the latter into his house (lines 33-36). 

This explanation also provides a natural and 
unstrained meaning for the phrase mSt‘lim mSt‘lim 
lri§ agn (lines 31; 33-36), which has so perplexed 
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previous editors. What is being described in this 
phrase is the labor and fatigue to which El untir- 
ingly subjects himself, despite his years, in the 
process of fetching water for his needs. The 
phrase is designed to bring this out, the repetition 
of the doubly accented word mSt‘ltm heightening 
the suggestion of wearisome toil. The most natural 
translation of the phrase is “two cuppings (sc. 
of his hands), two cuppings, to the top of the 
basin,” 7. e. El cups his hands and takes water in 
them (cf. Isaiah 40:12) until, by this laborious 
process, the basin is filled to the brim. 

To understand the full purport of the passage we 
must bear in mind that El was represented in 
Ugaritic mythology as an old man; cf. I AB i 
38, where he is called ‘father of years’ (ab Snm) 
and II AB v 66; V AB, E 32; III Aghat vi 
11, where reference is made to his ‘hoary eld’ 
(bt dqn). It is, indeed, the very fact that so old 
a man can reveal such youthful agility that excites 
the admiration of the two female onlookers. 

On this interpretation several other details both 
of this and of the following scene at last become 
clear. When the young women cry out ‘ O daddy, 
daddy’ or ‘O mummy, mummy! Long is the 
hand of El like the sea’ (Il. 32-35), we can see at 
once that this is intended to represent their girlish 
excitement as they observe the agility of the old 
man. The expression “long is the hand” (tirk-m 
yd) falls into place as a familiar Semitic idiom 
denoting virility (cf. n. 37), and there is no longer 
any need for such far-fetched and unnatural ex- 
planations of the words as e. g. that they refer to 
the embrace of El’s arms (Albright). 

Similarly, a hitherto obscure incident in the next 
scene is now clarified. Before shooting the bird 
which he subsequently cooks for his dinner, El 
is said to ‘ put down his stick ...... the staff of 
his hand’ (II hth nht, Il ymnn mt ydh). Various 
explanations of these words have been proposed ; *® 
but (making due allowance for the difficult ymnn) 
may they not now be taken in their plain, straight- 
forward sense, as symbolizing the youthful spright- 
liness of the old greybeard? He dispenses with 
stick and staff, and with all the agility of a youth 





*° Montgomery puts forward the singular view that 
what is here indicated is an ‘inclining’ of the royal 
sceptre as a sign of grace (cf. Esther 5:2); while 
Albright thinks the imagery may be starkly sexual, 
referring to the subsidence of the phallus after coition. 
This, however, is extremely unlikely, seeing that the 
seduction has not yet taken place. 
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picks up a bow and arrow and shoots a bird with 
unfailing marksmanship! Small wonder that the 
two ladies are sufficiently impressed to burst out 
with words of admiration ! 

The consequence of the young women’s admira- 
tion for El’s virility is that they yield readily to 
his amorous overtures. But the poet is too good an 
artist to paint this incident in crude colors. Be- 
sides, he has his audience to consider, and, as every 
student of the folk-play knows, spectators of this 
type of drama invariably demand a goodly dose 
of ‘human interest’ and like to be entertained by 
a display, if only in terms of buffoonery, of familiar 
human traits and emotions (cf. Punch and Judy). 
Accordingly, he injects into the scene a subtle piece 
of feminine psychology. Instead of ‘throwing 
themselves’ wantonly at their somewhat super- 
annuated hero, the two ladies, with becoming 
coyness, offer him the alternative of their services 
as loving daughters tending an aged father! 


This construction of the passage gives dramatic point to 
the fact that in the threefold expression of their admira- 
tion (lines 40-42: 43-46; 44-49) the two ladies hesitate 
between addressing El as ‘husband’ (mt) or ‘daddy’ 
(ad), and that when they choose the first alternative, 
they refer to themselves as ‘the two wives’ (attm), 
whereas when they choose the second, they style them- 
selves ‘ the two daughters’ (btm). It also clarifies the 
hitherto enigmatic words 

attm/btm att/bt El, att/bt Il w'lmh 

‘Two wives/daughters of El, two wives/daughters 

of El and (of) his eternity.’ 
The phrase is now seen to be an humble address of sub- 
mission, couched in the polite style of the 3rd person, 
and depending for its entire point on the word ‘lm, 
‘eternity, continuity.’ The women offer themselves to 
the eternal being, if as daughters, then to minister to 
the needs of an eternal father; if as wives, then to enjoy 
the unabated potency of an eternal husband. The word 
requires none of the récherché explanations hitherto 
advanced; its plain, natural meaning alone gives sense. 


IV, VI 
THE SACRED MARRIAGE AND THE BIRTH OF 
‘THE Gops GRACIOUS’ 


(49b-65a) 


In this scene, there are quite a few points which 
demand comment. 

1. First and foremost, it would be as well to 
establish that ‘the Gods Gracious’ are indeed 
identical with Shr and Slm, and not—as supposed 
by Virolleaud (Syria, 1933, 148), Dussaud (RHR, 
1933, 12) and Hooke (The Origins of Early 
Semitic Ritual, [1938], p. 41) a distinct group. 
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The decisive proof would seem to be that while 
there is a patent correspondence between the deities 
who feature in the drama and those who are cele- 
brated in the ritual (see below p. 69), there is no 
mention in the latter of Shr and Slm, whereas 
there is mention of ‘the Gods Gracious.’ Unless 
the two are identical, the ommission is inexplicable. 
Moreover, it is not without significance that in the 
liturgical prologue of the drama itself (1. 23) it is 
‘the Gods Gracious” and not Shr and Slm that 
are invoked. 

To this may be added the fact, discussed fully 
below (p. 71), that ‘the Gods Gracious’ are 
addressed (ll. 2; 22) by the epithet ‘ princes’ 
(bn Srm) which answers exactly to the Greek 
avaxre, characteristic of the Dioscuri, with whom 
Shr (Dawn) and Slm (Sunset) may be plausibly 
identified (ibid). Here again an identity is 
indicated. 


The view that ‘ the Gods Gracious’ are a separate group 
has been based principally on Virolleaud’s unfortunate 
misreading wld sb'ny in 1. 64. Rendered ‘ seventh child,’ 
this has led to the belief that our text celebrates the 
birth of seven gods, variously identified with the Phoeni- 
cian Cabeiri (Hooke, loc. cit.) or with the divine heptad 
whose name is thought to lurk in the toponym 
Beersheba, ‘well of the Seven’ (Dussaud, Les Dé- 
couvertes de Ras Shamra et Vl’ Ancien Testament [1937], 
p. 57). We now know, however, that the phrase in 
question really conceals some form of the verb §b', be 
satisfied.’ 

Further, it has been argued that since a rubric in 1. 57 
prescribes distinctly that the nativity-passage is to be 
repeated five times (lhm&), five more births, besides 
those of Shr and Slm, must be indicated. This, however, 
is likewise a mistake. All that the rubric really indicates 
is that these important verses—the climax of the entire 
drama—are to be repeated over and over again, so that 
the whole audience may hear them. In precisely the 
same way, in the English Coronation Service, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury repeats the formal ‘ presentation’ 
of the king four times, each time in a different corner 
of the Abbey, until the entire congregation has heard it. 
(If our play were performed in the open air, where the 
direction of the wind would affect audibility, this pro- 
cedure would have been even more necessary ). 

That this is the correct interpretation is clearly indi- 
cated by what remains of the text. This reads: ytbn 
yspr Ihmés lsb........ Sr phr.’ We suggest that phr is 
here an adverbial accusative of the common noun phr, 
group’ (cf. Ace. pukru ete.) used in the sense of 
‘ publicity ’ like the Accadian pubris in the Tell-el-Hesi 
letter, 1. 7 (tugatina Sipti-Ba’lu a Zimreda puhris, 

°° The word klat at the end of 1. 57 need not be part of 
the rubric, but may be construed with the following 
tqtnsn wtldn, i.e. ‘both women are brought to labor and 
give birth.’ 


‘ 


‘ Sipti-Ba‘lu and Zimreda speak disloyally in public’) 
and in the Amarna letter 254: 23-4 Kn. (u agqtabd 
puhris-mi, ‘and I said in public’; see W. F. Albright, 
BASOR 87: 34, n. 9). Then, the parallel lsb... may be 
restored Isb[rt], ‘to the congregation’ (cf. sbrt, I AB, 
i 40; Neo-Hebrew “Q33$). Finally, ...sr,—parallel to 
lhmé, ‘ five times ’—may be the remnant of [l‘]ér, ‘ten 
times.’ Thus, the line will read: ytbn yspr lhmé lsb[rt] 
[(w)l']ér phr, ‘they are to repeat this five times to the 
congregation, yea, ten times in the presence of the 
assembly,’ where ‘five times.... ten times’ clearly 
means no more than ‘ ad lib., as often as necessary.’ 


2. Noteworthy also is the form in which the 
birth of ‘the Gods Gracious’ is introduced. A 
messenger presents himself before their father, E], 
and announces that the two brides have given birth. 
Thereupon El inquires, ‘What have they born?’ 
and receives the reply, ‘Two children, Shr and 
Slm’ (or, in the second version, ‘ Gods Gracious’). 

The device of introducing a dramatic climax by 
a question survives in the characteristic inter- 
rogatio of medieval miracle-plays and tropes. Thus, 
the Introit ascribed to Tutilo of St. Gall (9th 
cent.) begins: ‘Q. Quis est iste puer quem tam 
magnis praeconitis dignum vociferatis? dicite nobis 
ut collaudatores esse possimus. R. Hic enim est 
quem praesagus et electus symmista Dei ad terram 
venturum praevidens longe ante praenotavit sicque 
praedizit. Similarly, the Quem Quaeritis, pre- 
served in the same manuscript, begins: ‘Q. Quem 
quaeritis in sepulchro, 0 Christicolae? R. Jesum 
Nazarenum, o Caelicolae! (Cf. Chambers, E. K., 
The Mediaeval Stage, vol. ii, p. 9). The dramatic 
device is employed effectively in the familiar pas- 
sage, Ps. 24:7,10 (probably patterned on a 
Canaanite New Year hymn): ‘ Who is the King 
of Glory? YHWH strong and mighty, YHWH 
mighty in battle.... Who is this King of glory? 
YHWH Sebaoth, He is the King of glory.’ 


V, VIII 
THE INTERMISSIONS 
(54; 65b) 

The narrative of the children’s birth is followed 
in each case by the presentation of offerings. In 
the first instance, these are clearly defined as 
dedicated to the sun and stars. In the second, only 
the keywords of the rubric (Su ‘db) are given, but 
a similar dedication is probably implied. 

These ritual intermissions are especially note- 
worthy since they connect the sacred pantomime 
with the religious ceremony at which it was per- 
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formed, the birth of the two Dioscuric gods being 
linked at once to a sacrifice to the stars. Moreover, 
it should be observed especially that they fulfil 
much the same function as the choral odes of Greek 
drama, dividing the play into its several ‘ acts.’ 
Note especially, in this connection, that the second 
intermission serves also to mark the passage of 
time, for when the action is resumed (ll. 65 ff.) 
the children are already old enough to ‘walk 
through the fields, stroll through the steppe’ 
(ll. 67-68). 


VII, IX 


THE SUSTENANCE OF ‘ THE Gops GRACIOUS’ 
(65c-76) 


On hearing the news, El, supreme god and 
master of the world, throws open the resources of 
heaven and earth to the two mothers and the new- 
born children. He bids them eat their fill of the 
‘fowl of the air and the fish of the sea,’ proceeding 
from meal to meal, never hungering and never 
wanting (lines 61-64). With more than a touch 
of egotism, he addresses them pointedly as ‘ wives 
whom J espouse, sons whom I beget’ (lines 64-65), 
as if to say that any wife espoused and any son 
begotten by him will surely lack nothing. 

That this is the correct interpretation of the 
passage is shown by two facts: 


1. To construe it, as would some scholars, as a 
purely narrative description of the children’s 
voracity leaves the vocatives ‘O wives whom I 
espouse, O sons whom I beget’ hanging in the 
air. By our construction, however, these words 
are a natural ejaculation by El. 


2. The description of the birth of ‘the Gods 
Gracious’ in lines 55-60 harmonizes with that 
of the two gods, Shr and Slm in lines 49-53. 
Accordingly, just as the latter account ends with 
the words su ‘db, ‘bring, deposit (offerings),’ so 
the identical words in line 65 must be taken as the 
corresponding conclusion of the former account, 
and this implies that the passage here under con- 
sideration (lines 61c-64) is part and parcel of that 
episode, rather than an independent scene. It 
must therefore be the reply of El to the news of 
the children’s birth, introduced with the same 
abruptness as the phrase mh ylt, ‘What have 
they born?’ in lines 53 and 60. ' 


C, THE IDENTITY OF ‘ THE GODS 
GRACIOUS ’ 


The foregoing analysis shows that our text is the 
‘book of words’ for a ceremony in the cult of ‘ the 
Gods Gracious ’—more specifically, of the two 
brothers Shr and Slm. It falls into two parts: the 
one, in a series of rubrics and catch-lines, presents 
the ritual; the other, in the form of a drama, 
presents the myth. Between the two parts there 
is a marked harmony. If in the former ‘ the Gods 
Gracious’ are solemnly invoked (ll. 1-6; 21-24), 
in the latter the story of their birth is recounted 
(ll. 49-60) ; and if in the former the goddesses 
Asherat and ‘Anat are celebrated (ll. 13; 28) and 
their images paraded (ll. 16-17), in the latter they 
are represented as the mothers of the divine pair 
(ll. 52-53; 58-61; see above p. 68). In order to 
understand the full purport of the text it is there- 
fore necessary to determine the identity of these 
gods. 


I. Shr and Sim in the Semitic Pantheon. 


The names Shr and Slm are readily explained. 
The former is the common Semitic word for 
‘dawn’ (Heb. WY; Acc. séru; Ar. >), while 
the latter may be identified with the Accadian 
Sulmu and salam Samsi and the dialectical Arabic 
e , denoting ‘sunset’ (so first the writer, AfO 
1938: 149; see now W. F. Albright, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel (1942), pp. 73, 195). 

Each is known independently from other sources. 

Shr is mentioned as a mythological figure in 
Isaiah 14:12, H@141 ben Sahar (EV. ‘ Luci- 
fer, son of the morning ’), while the South Arabian 
Shr (CIH, II, c. xvi, art. xv) is so interpreted by 
Rhodokanakis (Levicon, II, i. 8). More signifi- 
cantly, the god Séru is listed in the Asshur text 
VAT 10173, col. v, 1-6 (Schroeder, ZA, 1921, 
133) beside such heavenly deities as ¢TIR.AN. 
NA, ‘ the rainbow,” “MAH.DI.AN.NA and ¢ME. 
TE.AN.NA, ‘ornament of heaven’; while in the 
Hammurapi period, his name appears in such 
theophora as “Sérum-ili, ‘Séru is my god,’ and 
aSérum-nawir, ‘Séru is bright’ (Ranke, Karly 
Bab. Personal Names, [1905], pp. 150-51). In 
Phoenician and Neo-Punic sources his name occurs 
in e.g. ‘bd-Shr, ‘servant of Shr’ (RES 326, 
1545), with which Harris (Grammar of the Phoe- 
nician Language, [1936], p. 130) compares Ab- 
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disihar in Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 
No. 254, r. 4." 

Slm is listed as an Ugaritic deity in RS. 1929: 
xvii 12, and appears also in the Phoenician theo- 
phorus names Bt-S1lm, ‘daughter of Slm’ (CIS 
I, 93: 3; 1945) and Ykn-Slm, ‘Slm exists’ 
(ib., 10: 3-4; 3547).° Some scholars (e.g. 
Dhorme, RB, 1931, 36) would also recognize him 
in the toponym Jeru-salem, but this is uncertain. 


II. Shr and Slm as the Dioscuri. 


As sons of the supreme god El and as repre- 
senting Dawn and Sunset, the divine pair Shr and 
Slm thus constitute, at least in certain aspects, a 
Canaanite counterpart of the Classical Dioscuri, 
sons of Zeus, who are likewise frequently identified 
with the morning and evening star (cf. Mart. Cap. 
83: alius lucis sidere, opacae noctts alius refulgebat ; 
see fully, J. G. Frazer, The Fasti of Ovid, London 
1929, vol. iv, p. 116; Welcker, Gotterlehre, vol. i, 
pp. 606 ff. ; Gilbert, Griechische Gotterlehre, p. 201; 
Mannhardt, Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie, 1875, 309-14; 
and for the analogous Vedic ASvins, cf. Oldenberg, 
Religion d. Vedas, p. 210). 


The astral character of these deities is well attested. 
Thus, Pindar, Nem. X, 49 associates them with Ilauddns 
= the Sun; Callimachus, Lav. Pall. 24 speaks of them as 
Aaxedaiuérioe dorépes and Horace, Odes I, ii: 3 as fratres 
Helenae, lucida sidera, They are portrayed wearing 
conical hats adorned with stars (see A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
vol. ii, pp. 313, 574f.), and on a Roman sarcophagus 
discussed by Jahn, Arch. Beitr. pp. 79 ff., they are shown 
beside Sol and Luna, 


The Heavenly Twins, identified astronomically with the 
constellation Gemini,®* were certainly well known in the 
Ancient Near East. They are frequently mentioned, 
under the name of Maés-tab-ba (Semitic, tuamé) in 
Babylonian texts, where they are sometimes associated 
with a divine heptad called ‘the Seven’ (Sibitti; see 
Zimmern, Beitraege zur Kenntniss d. Bab. Rel. [1901], 
vol. ii, No. 54, 12 ff.; Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Religious Texts, [1895], II, Pl. 9-10). They also appear, 
under the Indic name of Nasatya, in the Hittite treaty 


1 On the other hand, Neo-Punic Shr-B‘1 (CIS I, 
287) is not necessarily comparable, since §h r may there 
be verbal, as in Sehar-yah (I Chron. 8:26). For the 
same reason, Jirku’s comparison of AhiSahar in | Chron. 
7: 10 is precarious. 

* But Punic §1m-B‘1 of RES 909 is not necessarily 
analogous, for ef. Selem-yah (Jer. 37:13) and Selem- 
yahn (Jer. 36:14). Cf. also 8lm1t (= 81m—Elath) 
in Cooke, NSI, No. 116. 

*3QOn this identification, held to be original, see 
Gruppe, op. cit., p. 164; Jensen, Kosmologie der Baby- 
lonier (Strassbourg 1890), pp. 64; 82. 
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of Suppiluliuma with Mattiwaza of Mitanni, while the 
symbol of Gemini is included among the signs engraved 
on a curious ‘calendarical’ tablet unearthed in ‘the 
Amarna level’ of Gezer (Macalister, Gezer, vol. ii, pp. 
347 ff.).—As is well known, the cult of the Dioscuri was 
especially prominent in Syria during Hellenistic and 
Roman times. Conceived as representing the two hemis- 
pheres, the deities continued to be associated with the 
supreme god, and were often portrayed beside him on 
coins (see fully, S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient 
Palestine in the Light of Archaeology, [1930], pp. 170, 
222; A.B. Cook, Zeus, vol. ii, pp. 343 ff.; F. Cumont, 
Die Orientalischen Religionen im Rémischen Heidentum 
[1931], pp. 117, 274, n. 100). On coins from Aelia 
Capitolina (Jerusalem) dating from the reign of An- 
toninus Pius (138-161 A.D.) they are shown with stars 
above their heads (B. M.Cat., p. 86, Nos. 21-38), and 
they are similarly represented on coins from Ascalon 
dating from the same period and from the reign of 
Faustina Junior (B. M. Cat., p. 132, No. 206,7; p. 135, 
No. 236,7). On the cult of the Castores Conservatores 
in Roman Syria see F. Cumont, Etudes Syriennes (1917), 
p- 353, and on the Dioscuri cult at Sebustiya in the 
third century A.D. see M. Narkiss, PEFQS 1932, 210- 
212. At Edessa the Twins appear in the form of 
‘ Azizos and Monimos, ‘ the strong’ and ‘ the beneficient’ 
(cf. Ar. ax; Clermont Ganneau, Rev. d’archéol. orientale, 


iv, 165-67), and the former is actually identified in 
Latin inscriptions as bonus puer phosphorus (see §. A. 
Cook, op. cit., Cumont, op. cit., p. 269, n. 2; R. Dussaud, 
Notes de Mythologie Syrienne [1905], pp. 9ff.; A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, vol. i, p. 706, n. 2), while a Palmyrene in- 
scription speaks of them under the analogous names of 
‘Azziz and Arsu, ‘ the strong’ and ‘ the gracious’ (Cooke, 
NSI, p. 295 n.; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, vol. i, p. 20; see 
Seyrig, Syria 1933, 251: 279ff.). As S. A. Cook hints 
(op. cit., p. 222), the Hellenic cult may have been grafted 
upon an ancient Oriental prototype.** 


In the light of their astral character, it is now 
easy to understand why the birth of Shr and Slm 
is followed immediately, in our sacred drama, by 
the presentation of offerings to the sun and stars 
(1. 54). 


III. Ritual Epithets. 
The Dioscuric pair are also comprehended under 
a variety of honorific epithets. 


(a) The most important of these is ‘ Gods 


** Cf. the significant statement of Gruppe, @riechische 
Mythologie (1906), vol. i, p. 162, concerning the Dioscuri: 
“Ob hier ein vereinzelter Rest einer sonst ganz unter- 
gegangenen urindogermanischen Mythologie erhalten ist, 
oder ob auch in diesem Fall—was wir fiir wahrschein- 
licher halten—eine verschollene semitische Vorstellung 
das Auftreten des gleichen Mythos in Indien und 
Griechenland vermittelte, kéinnen wir hier nicht erédrtern, 
miissen aber betonen, dass die spiter von Lakonien aus 
beriihmt gewordene Form der Dioskurensage erst das 
Ergebnis einer langen Entwickelung auf griechischem 
Boden ist.” 
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Gracious and Fair’ (ilm n*mm wysmm; 1. 1),® or 
simply ‘Gods Gracious’ (ilm n*mm; ll. 23). In 
the ritual portion of the text, it is by this style and 
not by their individual names that they are ad- 
dressed. The title is not without interest, since it 
accords with epithets attributed to the Dioscuri in 
the Classical World. Aelian, V. H., 30, preserves 
a tragic verse in which they are addressed as owripes 
éobdoi (corr. Hercher; éva inepte codices) xdyaGoi 
mpoatatat, ‘goodly saviors and champions fair’; 
while a lyric cited in Dion. Hal. De Compos. Verb., 
c. 17, hails them as 6 Zyvos kai Andas | KdéAdAoror 
Sorjpes, “ Offspring of Zeus and Leda, saviors most 
fair.’ Moreover, the adjective n‘m agrees exactly 
with Ménimos (= Arabic »™), ‘ the beneficient,’ 
the name of Polydeukes in the Dioscuric cult of 
Edessa (see above, p. 70); while Polydeukes 
itself may have a similar meaning (cf. Schol. in 
Ap. Rhod., Argonautica, i, 1037: Seixos yap 76 
yAved, and cf. Gruppe, GM., p. 163), and the 
Palmyrene Arsgsu possesses, apparently, the same 
general connotation. 

(b) A second ritual epithetis bn §rm, ‘ princes, 
lordlings’ (lines 1, 22; cf. Accadian mar Sarri; 
Egyptian s3 nsw; Hebrew ben melek, ‘ crown 
prince’). So stereotyped was this in the cult of 
Shr and Slm that one of the hymns, quoted in 
line 22, began simply ‘I am jealous for the names 
of the Princes (bn Srm) ’ without further specifica- 
tion of their identity. This, too, is of especial 
interest, for it corresponds exactly to the title 
avaxte, ‘ the pair of princes,’ by which the Dioscuri 
were commonly known on Hellenic soil.°* A simi- 
lar title, it may be noted, is also ascribed to the 
analogous Vedic Asvins.** 

(c) Other epithets attributed to these gods are 
somewhat more obscure. 

In lines 59 and 61 they are described as ‘ they 
that suck at the nipples of St’ (ynqm bap 2d/Sd 
St), but the meaning of the last word is doubtful. 
Seeing that the phrase is paralleled in line 24 by 
the expression ‘they that suck at the nipples of 


Asherat’? (yngm bap zd Atrt), St must be a title of 


that goddess. We have therefore provisionally 
followed Virolleaud (Syria 1933, 149) and Gins- 


** For the parallelism of n‘m and ysm (= Acc. asému), 
ef. I AB ii, 30; II AB ii, 19-20; I Keret 145-6 ete. 

*° Cf. Pausanias, II, 36.7; Sophocles, fr. 871, 2 Nauck; 
CIA iii 1015; Archdol. Zeitung, 1882, 383 f. 

* Rig Veda, VI, 59, 3: ef. Coomaraswamy, A. K., 
Spiritual Authority and Temporal Authority in the 
Indian Theory of Government, 1942, p. 33, n. 24. 
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berg (UT., p. 77) in equating it with the Arabic 
silt, ‘ Mistress, Lady, Queen.’ ** The broad mean- 
ing of the title is simply ‘divine beings,’ for in 
other Ugaritic texts (II AB iii, 41; vi, 55) the 
expression ‘ they that suck at the breast of Asherat ” 
is a synonym of ‘ gods’ (cf. also I AB i 46, where 
the gods are described as sons of Asherat). 

Lastly, ‘the Gods Gracious’ are described as 
agzry-m bny-m (lines 23; 58-59; 61). Here, too, 
the meaning of the epithet is obscure, and none of 
the interpretations so far proposed can be deemed 
satisfactory. However, since the expression is 
invariably associated with the words ‘ that suck at 
the nipples of Asherat (or St),? and since the 
suffixes are those of the dual (plus enclitic -ma), 
and since, lastly, the verb g-z-r actually occurs in 
this text in the sense of ‘ guzzle’ (line 63; cf. 
n. 58), it seems to us that the most natural render- 
ing would be ‘ two little gluttons, two little boys.’ 

Nor is it only on their correspondence to the 
Dioscuri that the ritual epithets of Shr and Slm 
throw light. In the prologue of the ritual (lines 
1-3), where, in the manner of ancient liturgies,®® 
their titles are ceremonially recited, these gods are 
addressed as (a) ilm, ‘gods, (b) bn &[rm],° 
‘princes,’ and (c) ‘ly[nm],? ‘those on high.’ 
Now, in Psalm 82: 6-7, in a passage which Morgen- 
stern has shown *° to be based on ancient Canaanite 
mythology, precisely these epithets (elim, b‘né 
‘elyon, and sarim) are applied to certain rebel gods 
expelled from heaven: 


DAS DVT YAO 28 
mabe iN) 
HMNBA DSP 128 
ob OMB INN 
‘I said, Gods are ye, 
and all of you beings celestial ; 


howbeit, like men shall ye die, 
and like one of the Princes fall!’ 


while in Isaiah 14: 12—another mythological pas- 
sage—the rebel par excellence is called Hélal 
ben Sahar, ‘Daystar, son of the Dawn,’ who 


®§ Note, in illustration of this, that in the Lebanon 
district, the ‘ mother of the gods’ is indeed called Sitt-el- 
Kebir; Th. Friedrich, Kabiri und Keilschrift, p. 14. 

*° Cf. Plato, Cratylus, 400 D; Mair, ERE X, 185, where 
the significance of the correct epiklésis is discussed. 

100 Restored from line 22. 

101 Restored by Ginsberg (JRAS 1935, 46). 

1022 HUCA XIV (1939), p. 98. 
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may surely be identified with our Shr.1°* It would 
thus appear that our Ugaritic Dioscuri featured in 
some other Canaanite myth as rebel gods hurled 
from heaven; and this possesses especial signifi- 
ance when it is recalled that in later apocalyptic 
literature—based (as is now increasingly recog- 
nized) on ancient mythological tradition—those 
rebel deities are frequently regarded as stars.?°* 
We thus arrive, by an independent route, at con- 
firmation of the thesis that Shr and Slm were astral 
deities. 


D. THE OCCASION OF THE RITUAL 


Having thus analyzed our text, we are in a posi- 
tion to draw conclusions concerning the occasion 
for which it was designed. To this there are 
several clues: 


1. Lines 8-11 are a typical work-song, to accom- 
pany the pruning of vines. Now, according to the 
Gezer agricultural calendar, of the tenth century 
B.C. (Albright), this operation began in June.*™* 


2. The rite of cooking a kid in milk, prescribed 
in 1, 14, is mentioned in Exodus 23:19 (E) and 
34:26 (J) in connection with the presentation of 
firstfruits at the same time of year. Moreover, 
as shown above (p. 61), the rite in question may be 
explained as a pastoral ceremony of a type per- 
formed in many parts of the world at just this 
season. 


3. The specification of a kid in the aforemen- 
tioned rubric points to a vernal rite, since—as 


1028 The fact that Helal is here called ‘ son of Sahar’ 
need create no difficulty. This may mean simply ‘ mati- 
tutinal.’ 

103 T Enoch, 86: 1; 88; 90: 20-21; Revelations, 12: 7-9; 
20: 1-7. Cf. also II Corinthians, 11: 14, and see Morgen- 
stern, p. 100. In Rabbinic literature, the two fallen 
angels were ‘Azza and ‘Azael—names which connect with 
Palmyrene ‘Aziz as an epithet of Castor; ef. Grunwald, 
Yalqut Sippurim u-Midrashim (Warsaw 1923), I, pp. 
36-37; Kohut, Aruch Completum, VI, 182. 

*¢ The calendar begins in mid-September. Two months 
each (yrhw; see Ginsberg, BJPES 1934, 49) are allowed 
for ‘ ingathering’ (asif), ‘sowing’ (zr‘) and ‘late sow- 
ing’ (lq&), followed by one month each for ‘ binding of 
flax’ (‘sd pst), ‘barley-harvest’ (qsr S‘rm) and ‘har- 
vesting of all else’ (qsrw kl). This brings the year to 
mid-June. Then come the ‘two months of pruning’ 
(yrhw emr). See Cassuto “Il Calendario di Gezer e il 
suo valore storico-religioso, in SMSR, 1936, 107-125; 
Albright, BASOR 92 (Dee. 1943). 





Ginsberg points out (JRAS 1935, 72)—“ goats 
normally yean in the winter in Palestine.” 


Added to these clues is the significant fact that 
the principal deities celebrated in our text are the 
Dioscuric pair, Shr (Dawn) and Slm (Sunset), 
As observed above, these may be identified with the 
Heavenly Twins, and according to the Baby- 
lonian *°° and Jewish calendars the Twins are the 
regents of the month of June (Siwan). 

All of this adds up to a presumption that the 
occasion for which our text was designed was the 
Canaanite Festival of Firstfruits, prototype of the 
Israelitic Feast of Weeks (hag ha-Sabu‘oth, Pente- 
cost). One of its dominant features was the adora- 
tion of the regnant Twins and the story of their 
birth was part of the celebration. 

With this accords the fact that the ritual de- 
scribed in our text is full of astral and celestial 
traits. 

At one stage of the proceedings (1. 12) an image 
of the moon is produced, while at another (1. 54) 
offerings are presented to the Sun and moon. Fur- 
ther, in the prologue to the sacred drama (ll. 25-6) 
the sun is expressly invoked as ‘the fructifier of 
boughs’ (myprt dlt),*°* while the immediately 
preceding ceremony of enthroning the gods appears 
to be identical with a roof-top rite associated in 
RS 1929, iii, 50-1 and in such Old Testament pas- 
sages as Jer. 19: 13; 32: 29; Zeph. 1: 5 (see above, 
p. 65) with the adoration of heavenly bodies. 

It is possible that the association of our ritual 
with astral and celestial worship was motivated also 
by another reason. The Feast of Weeks, or the 
Day of Firstfruits, is the only one of the three 
statutory agricultural festivals for which the 
Pentateuchal codes prescribed no fixed date and 
which is not now observed at a significant lunar 
phase.*°* However, it appears from the Book of 


15 Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’Uruk 14, 15 gives 
ul-mas-mas (Gemini) as the only regent of Siwan; ib, 
12 r. sect. 10, gives both ™!musmas (Gemini) and ™§ib 
zi-an-na (Orion). See fully, S. Langdon, Babylonian 
Menologies and the Semitic Calendars (London 1935), 
p. 4. 

1°86 Note that according to Mishnah, Rosh Hashanah, 
i, 2, the world is judged on Pentecost ‘in respect of the 
fruit of trees.’ 

107 Cf. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament (1925), 
p- 286; Schauss, The Jewish Festivals (1938), pp. 296- 
97, n. 98. As is well known, the difficulty of precising 
a date results from the obscurity of the term ‘ morrow of 
the sabbath’ in Leviticus 23: 15-16. The Saducees 








ts 








Jubilees (15:1; 16:13) that, as early as the first 
century B. C.,?°° it was customary to keep it in the 
middle of the third month, i. e. at the full moon of 
Siwan.2°® If this represents an ancient tradition, 
the presence of the lunar images in our ritual (line 
12) would be readily explained, as would also the 
incorporation therein (line 19) of a ceremony 
which is associated in another Ugaritic text (RS 
1929: iii 50 f.) with the new moon. 


E. THE RITUAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
SACRED DRAMA 


The seasonal pantomime is, in essence, a dra- 
matic mythologization (or mythological dramatiza- 
tion) of ritual practises. This comes out very 
clearly in the case of our present Ugaritic play. 

The central theme of the drama is, as we have 
seen, a divine marriage and the subsequent birth of 
divine offspring. What is here mythologized, how- 
ever, is the familiar ‘sacred marriage’ (hieros 
gamos) and sacred nativity which is so ubiquitous 
a feature of ancient seasonal rituals and the traces 
of which survive, albeit in attenuated and distorted 
form, in the modern carnival plays of Macedonia 
and Thrace. 

The ‘sacred marriage’ is well attested in early 
Near Eastern religion. It was a recognized ele- 
ment of the New Year festivities at Babylon, 
Lagash and other Mesopotamian centers. Toward 
the end of the third millenium B.C., a statue of 
Gudea, governor of Lagash, refers to “ bringing 
wedding-gifts on New Year’s Day, the festival of 


and Samaritans interpreted it to refer to the sabbath in 
Passover, while the Pharisees took it to allude to the 
first day of that festival. The Samaritan argument, 
identical with that of the Sadducees, is presented at 
length in the ritual compendium Dalil, variously at- 
tributed to Jacob ben Aaron (1840-1918) and Pinehas 
ben Isaac (d. 1897), ch. v, Cod. Gaster 1077, fol. 147 ff.; 
ef. also the letter of Ibrahim ibn Yaqub, Cod. Gaster, 
1809: 26-27, and Meshalma’s “ Letter to the Samaritans 
in England (1734),” B.M. Add. 19791: 101f.=M. 
Gaster, The Samaritans (1925), pp. 168, 178. 

18 For this dating of the Book of Jubilees, cf. Meyer, 
Ursprung und Anfinge d. Christentums, II, pp. 45 ff.; 
Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), 
pp. 266 f.; Finkelstein, HTR, XXXVI (1943), 19-24. 

10° Note, in this connection, that according to Jastrow, 
(AJSL XXX, 98 f.), the word ‘ sabbath’ in Lev. 23: 15- 
16 has the meaning of the Accadian Sapattum, denoting 
a lunar phase. 
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the goddess Bau,” **° while a cylinder of the same 
ruler speaks of the ritual marriage of that divine 
bride and the god Ningirsu.* Similarly, a long 
Sumerian hymn, of which as many as ten ‘ cantos’ 
(ki-Sub-gu) are preserved, describes the spreading 
of the bridal couch for the ‘sacred marriage’ of 
Idin-Dagan, third king of the Isin dynasty (c. 
2258-2237 B.C.) and the goddess Innini, the 
Semitic Ishtar.* Further, a late mystagogical 
commentary on the New Year festivities in Baby- 
lon relates how, on the 11th day of Nisan, the 
god Marduk “speeds to the marriage,” *** while 
the same and other documents also describe the 
nuptials, at Borsippa and Calah, of the god Nabu 
and the goddess Tashmetu in the following month 
of Ayar.’™* Lastly, it should be observed that brick 
couches used in this ceremony have been discovered 
by Parrot in the ancient temple at Mari,’** while 
the ceremony itself is reproduced on seals from 
Tell Asmar.’?® 

Egyptian texts give evidence of a similar ‘ sacred 
marriage’ between the god Horus and the goddess 
Hathor celebrated annually at Edfu on the first of 
Epiphi (May-June), and followed three days later 
by the conception of the younger Horus.**” So, too, 
a feature of the Theban Festival of Opet, held 
annually at Luxor in the autumn month of Paophi 
(December-January) was the sacred marriage of 
the god Amon and the goddess Mut,"** while an 
inscription in the temple of Deir-el-Bahri, accom- 
panying reliefs depicting the event, describes the 
intercourse of god and goddess, impersonated by 
the Pharaoh and his consort.*?* 

Apart from the unmistakable indications in our 
present Ugaritic text, there is no certain evidence 
of the ‘ sacred marriage’ at an early date on Syro- 
Palestinian soil.**° To be sure, Cook has argued *** 


11° Statue E, 51-3. 

111 Cylinder, B iv, 23-v. 19. 

112 Langdon, PBS X, 1 (= JRAS 1926, 36 ff.). 

113 VAT 663, obv. 1-10. 

114 7%b., obv. 14-21; Reisner, SBH 145 ii, 12-32; Harper, 
Letters 65; Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria, No. 217 
(reign of Esarhaddon, 681-668 B.C.). 

115 Syria 1938, 23. 

146 Frankfort, OIC 17, p. 48, fig. 42. 

17H. Junker, Die Onurislegende (1917), pp. 116 ff. 

usW. Wolf, Das Schine Fest von Opet (1931), pp. 
72 ff.; A. M. Blackman, Luxor and its Temples (1923), 
p- 70. 

11° K. Sethe, Urkunden des igypt. Altertums (1906), 
vol. iv, pp. 219 f. , 

120 We may safely leave out of account the theory of 
Meek (JBL 1924, 245-52) Wittekindt (Das Hohe Lied 
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that the Phoenician and Punic female name 
Syanws,!22 which he renders ‘ espoused of Ba‘al,’ 
points at such a practise, but it is not cer- 
tain that this interpretation of the name is cor- 
rect.1*° Similarly, the presence of sacred couches 
at Palmyra*** and in the Hauran’**® does not 
argue for the celebration of a ‘sacred marriage’ 
since these may have been designed solely for a 
lectisternium at which the gods were féted and 
regaled.'*° 

The dearth of evidence from Syria and Palestine 
is compensated, however, by Greek sources, albeit 
of late date. The anonymous author of the 
Philosophoumena *** tells us that at one stage of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries the hierophant ‘ shouted 
and called with a loud voice: Holy Brimo hath 
born a holy child, Brimos’; while Lucian *** de- 
scribes a three-day festival, blasphemously trav- 
estied by the false prophet Alexander, in which 
the nuptials of Leto and the birth of Apollo and 
those of Koronis and the birth of Asklepios were 


und seine Beziehungen zum Istarkult, 1926) and others 
that the Biblical Song of Songs is really a collection of 
hymeneals designed originally for a ‘sacred marriage.’ 
First, the theory is far from proved; in fact, highly 
improbable (see H. H. Rowley, in JRAS 1938, 251-76). 
Second, those who advocate this view believe the reper- 
tory, which appears to date from the fourth century 
B.C. (see Albright, Archaeology and The Religion of 
Israel, Baltimore, 1942, p. 182, n. 25), to have been com- 
posed under Babylonian influence, i.e. to reflect Meso- 
potamian rather than Palestinian usages. 

121JTn Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 3rd 
edition (London 1927), p. 515. 

122 OTS 304, 1006 (Phoen.); RES 502 (Pun.). 

128Tt may mean ‘desire of Baal.’ A masc. WS also 
occurs, while in Ugaritic (I AB ii, 14) the verb means 
simply ‘ wish.’ 

14H. Seyrig, in Syria 1933, 262f. The author cites 
the inscription, CIS ii, 3293 wherein the citizens of 
Palmyra are said to dedicate various articles, e.g. four 
golden goblets and a cushion els rijy xXelyny (xdivny) and 
another, CIS II, 3912, wherein a certain Agathangelos 
dedicates a niche (xdyapa) and a couch (kdivn) to 
Baalshamin. He also draws attention to Palmyrene 
tesserae on which the sacred pulvinar is reproduced. 

22° Dussaud, Mission dans la Syrie moyenne, p. 313, 
No. 19. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 356 ‘J SAYA NI 
“moeayen) {Os WAY ‘this is the couch which ‘Animu 
and Manullahi made...... - 

126 Rhode has shown that the Greek expression o7pw- 
view @pdvovs so common in the Attis-cult has this mean- 
ing. See Hepding, Attis (Giessen 1903), pp. 136 f. 

7 ed. Cruice (Paris 1860), p. 170. 

128 4lerander, c. 38: elra Anrois éyiyvero Noxela Kal 
*Awé\Awvos yoval kal Kopwydos yauos cat ’Aoxd\nmods érixrero. 
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celebrated. Further, no less an authority than 
Aristotle *® assures us that the Boukolikon in 
Athens was primitively the scene of Dionysos’ 
‘sacred marriage’ with the king’s consort. That 
the ‘ sacred marriage’ was part of the more exotic 
Asianic mystery cults is shown by the fact that 
racTodopo and GadraprroAot, ‘ bridesmen ” were com- 
mon titles of the priests of Attis and Cybele,'*° 
while the subterranean ‘marriage bower’ of the 
latter is mentioned expressly by Nikander *** and 
Hesychius.*** Moreover, one of the ritual ‘ tokens’ 
of the cult was the formula id rév racrov tréduv.1*8 

These examples show clearly what we set out to 
prove, namely, that the ‘sacred marriage’ was a 
religious institution widespread over the entire 
Near East. It remains only to add that the institu- 
tion survives, in attenuated form, in Thracian and 
Macedonian carnival plays and elsewhere. Daw- 
kins has pointed out that the essential characters 
of those plays are often a bride and groom and 
that the upshot of the dramatic action is the 
birth of a child who, incidentally, reveals the same 
ravenous appetite as characterizes the newborn gods 
in our text.*** 

But our examples have also shown something 
else. They have shown that not only the ‘ sacred 
marriage ’ but also the birth of the offspring formed 
a common element of the seasonal pantomime; we 
have the instances of the Egyptian Horus in the 
performance of Edfu, of Brimos in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and of Apollo and Asklepios in the rites 
described by Lucian. Moreover, we are told ex- 
pressly by Strabo *** that the birth of Zeus was 
ritually enacted in Crete. 

Thus, it is apparent that the central portion of 
our drama reproduces a common ritual pattern. 


This leads on to a further suggestion. May not 
some of the minor incidents of the play, now intel- 
ligibly integrated into its main action, have really 
originated in what were once disparate ritual 


129 De Rep. Ath., iii, 5. 

180 Hepding, pp. 193 f. 

181 Alexipharmakon, 7-8, and Scholiast in loc. 

1325. vy. KTBEAA. 

138 Clement Alex. Protr. ii, 15. See J. Harrison, Pro- 
legomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 3rd edition 
(Cambridge 1922), pp. 534-37; 548-51. 

134° The modern carnival in Thrace and the cult of 
Dionysos,” in JHS, 1906, p. 191. 
= 06, 3. ii. 

















actions performed at the season when it was 
enacted ? 

An excellent example of this process is furnished 
by the sacred drama performed at the Babylonian 
New Year (Akitu) festival held in the spring 
month of Nisan (April-May). Many of the inci- 
dents in that play were really characteristic 
seasonal ceremonies, paralleled in several parts of 
the world; yet each was mystagogically related to 
some event or circumstance in the myth of Bel- 
Marduk, god of the city.4%° It was customary, for 
example, to stage a mock combat, such as is a com- 
mon feature of harvest ceremonies, where it drama- 
tizes the struggle between summer and winter, 
rain and drought, fertility and blight, old year 
and new. This, however, was at once correlated, in 
the official priestly commentaries, with the dis- 
order, consequent on the disappearance of Bel- 
Marduk.*** Similarly, the pastoral rite of cere- 
monially milking a cow or goat—a dairy charm for 
which there are abundant analogies (see above 
p. 61)—was immediately taken to symbolize the 
suckling of Marduk, by the goddess Ishtar.*** 

On this analogy, the situation of the scene by 
the seashore and the entire incident of El’s bring- 
ing water into his house may perhaps have been 
projected from the seasonal rite witnessed, cen- 
turies later, by Lucian in the temple at Hierapolis 
(Bambyke). “Twice yearly,” says this writer,** 
“water is brought from the sea into the temple. 
Nor is it only the priests who bring it, but the 
entire population of Syria and Arabia (!) and 
many from beyond the Euphrates go down to the 
sea; one and all bring its water which they first 
pour out in the temple.” In another passage,**° 
Lucian describes this as “the greatest of all the 
sacred assemblies.” What is indicated is clearly 
a rain-charm, such as was performed in Jerusalem 
at the autumnal harvest-festival of Booths.*** This 


#86 The text VAT 9555 (= Langdon, The Epic of Crea- 
tion, Oxford 1923, pp. 34-49) is an illuminating mysta- 
gogical commentary on the Akitu-ceremonies. So, too, 
is K. 3476, on which see 8, A. Pallis, The Babylonian 
Akitu Festival (Copenhagen 1926), pp. 213 ff. 

187 VAT 9555, obv. 23: ‘ When Bel went to the moun- 
tain, the city was in uproar on his account; there was 
combat in the midst of it.” (4Bél ina hursan illiluni, 
alu ina muhhisu ittabalkat, qarabu ina libbésu.) 

188 VAT 9555, obv. 33: Sizbu Sa ina pan Uistar sa 
Ninua thalibuni nimil & turabusuni. 

139 De Dea Syria, ch. 13. 

4° Thid., ch. 48. 

41 Cf. Mishnah, Sukkah, iv 9. On this ceremony see: 
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time-honored ceremony may thus have been woven 
into the story by locating the opening scene at the 
seashore and by representing El himself as carry- 
ing water (though for utilitarian purposes) into 
his house. 

Similarly, the incident of shooting the bird may 
have had a ritual origin, for the shooting of arrows 
into the air is a very common charm either to 
promote rain or to forefend demons, and is asso- 
ciated in many cultures with seasonal ceremonies. 
The rite formed part of the service at the Baby- 
lonian Akitu festival (where it was mystagogically 
interpreted) ,*** and is (or was until recently) 
prevalent in Germany at New Year and Easter.2** 


F. THE LITERARY STRUCTURE OF 
THE TEXT 


It remains to say a few words concerning the 
literary structure of our text. — 

In JAOS LIV (1934), 80-83 Harris showed 
that it is a characteristic of the Ugaritic poems for 
verses to be grouped into strophes, or stanzas, and 
that the central portion of our drama, with its 
threefold exclamation of El’s brides (ll. 40-42; 
43-46; 46-49) is cast in this form.4** What has 
not been observed, however, is that almost every 
section of the text exhibits a carefully balanced 
literary structure. 


1, The most striking feature is a threefold 
grouping of clauses. Thus, in the Opening Invoca- 
tion (ll. 1-5) the gods are invoked by three ritual 
epithets: (a) n‘mm, (b) ysmm; and (c) bn s[rm] 
followed by three honorific phrases: (a) yinm qrt 
Ily[nm]; (b) bmbr Spm yd... ; and (c) 
lrishm wy8s[t]...... m. Similarly, in the Song 
of the Vinedressers (ll. 8-11) the same threefold 
arrangement obtains: (a) yzbrnn zbrm gpn; (b) 
ysdmnn smdm gpn; (c) ysql §dmth km gpn—in 
this case reinforced by the emphatic repetition of 
gpn at the end of each line. 


D. Feuchtwang, Das Wasseropfer (reviewed by W. 
Schultz in OLZ 1913, col. 127) ; I. Levy, in REJ, XLIII, 
193; F. C. Burkitt, in JTS, XVII, 141f.; W. O. E. 
Oesterley in Myth and Ritual (London 1933), p. 138. 

142 K. 3476, obv. 4: Saqis kilaté imahhasu, ilani abésu 
ahésu sunu. 

48 P. Sartori, Sitte und Brauch (Leipzig 1914), vol. 
iii, pp. 68, n. 2; 153; 171. Frazer, GB, ed. min., p. 99, 
cites the case of the king of Lorango who shoots arrows 
in December to make rain. 

144 See also Montgomery-Harris, pp. 30-31. 
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In the Threefold Rite (Il. 12-15) the same con- 
struction meets us again, this time artfully em- 
bellished by the use of the coordinative particle 
-m to join the several phrases and by a cunning 
variation, in each case, of the order of words: 
(a) sb‘d yrh-M ‘I ‘d; (b) ‘I t8t 8b‘d gzr-M; (ce) wl 
agn sb‘d-M dg{ st]. 

Likewise in the Drama this triple structure is 
markedly in evidence. 

In the Proem (ll. 23-25) the gods are again 
addressed by three ritual epithets: (a) n‘mm; (b) 
agzrym bnym;*** (c) ynym bap zd Atrt. 

Further, in the opening scene, the excited ex- 
clamation of the two girls is introduced by the 
threefold verse: (a) hlh t&pl hlh trm; (b) hih tsh 
ad ad; (c) whlh tsh um um (ll, 32-33), just as the 
exclamation itself is repeated thrice (ll. 40-42; 43- 
46; 46-49) and falls into three parts: (a) nht-m 
htk mmnn-m mt ydk; (b) hl ‘sr thrr list wshrrt 
Iphmm ; (c) attm att Il att Il w'lmh (or: btm bt 
Il bt Il w'lmh). 

The device of threefold repetition is probably 
of liturgical origin. We find something very 
similar in the ritual text, RS 1929, No. 2, where 
not only is the entire formula repeated thrice, but 
in each section the cardinal phrases are grouped 
into threefold clauses, viz: (a) ulp hbtkm, ulp 
mdllkm, ulp mh[bl]km; (b) dbhn ndbh, hw ty 
nt‘y hw nkt nkt; (c) ytsi lab bn II, ytsi ldr bn II, 








14° This suggests, incidentally, that these obscure words 
constitute a single epithet. 
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Imphrt bn Il. Cf. also Bauer No. 51: (a) Jl bn I], 
dr bn Il, mphrt bn Il; (b) hnn II, nsbt Il, slm Il, 


2. Twofold repetition is also used as a literary 
device. 

Thus, the opening Invocation ends with two 
sentences each of which involves a twofold repe- 
tition (ll. 6-7): 

(a) Thm blhm AY 
wSty bhmr yn AY 
(b) SLM tmlk 
SLM mlkt 


Similarly, in the Sacred Drama, the first ex- 
clamation of El’s female admirers (Il. 33-35) con- 
sists of the ‘ duplex’ formula: 


wyd Il kmdb 


tirk-m yd Il kym 
wyd Il kmdb, 


ark yd Il kym 
where we have the same alternation of tenses as 
in Slm tmlk slm mlkt and as again in thrr list 
wshrrt Ilphmm. 

3. Interesting also, from the point of view of 
literary structure, is the fact that the description 
of ritual practices in Il. 12-18 is introduced and 
terminated by the analogous constructions: (a) 
w'rbm tnyn, and (b) wtsm ‘rbm yr... 

4. Chiasmus is employed (apparently) as an 
effective literary device in 1. 17: thgrn gzr, n‘m 
[¢lbsn], “they are girded in might, in beauty are 
they clothed.” The variation in the position of the 
particle -m in the threefold formula of ll. 12-15 
is of the same order. 
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On. NoveMBER 12, 1945, Dr. George Steindorff, 
Honorary Member of the American Oriental 
Society and a full United States citizen since 
July 14, 1944, celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day. In honor of this occasion and in further 
tribute to his greatness both as man and scholar, 
it is fitting that the Society should publish in its 
Journal the long and varied list of his writings,” 








2 Dr. Steindorff, who generously put his professional 
library and large file of reprints and clippings at my 
disposal, identified the source of numerous reprinted 





which appears in an English-language periodical 
for the first time. Since 1883, when his first 


items which contained no indication of the book or 


periodical in which they had originally been published. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Riefstahl, Librarian at the Wilbour 
Library, Brooklyn Museum, checked more than a score 
of references which could not be given proper biblio- 
graphical descriptions because of limited reference facili- 
ties in Southern California. She also supplied a list of 
many items by Dr. Steindorff which were either never 
in his library or had been transferred from his library 
to that of the Brooklyn Museum. Miss Dorothy Miner, 
Librarian and Keeper of Manuscripts at the Walters 




















article was printed, to the present he has published 
at least one article or longer work almost each 
year. The list continues to grow, as may be seen 
in Sections III and IV below. It is the wish of all 
his colleagues and friends that this extraordinary 
productivity may go on for many years to come. 

The bibliography which follows attempts to 
embrace chronologically every scientific piece of 
writing which he has published, every journal or 
book of which he was editor, and every manuscript 
from his hand which is either in press or in prepa- 
ration. In addition it includes a number of ephe- 
meral popular newspaper and magazine articles,? 
usually on some aspect of Egyptology, by which 
he built up public interest in pre-Nazi Germany 
in his work and earned enough to help meet the 
expense of his own journeys to Egypt. Such articles 
reveal his many-sidedness and breadth of interest. 
He wrote not only for his own scientific colleagues 
but for his non-Egyptological colleagues and the 
intelligent general public as well. He has always 
believed that Egyptology is not a secret science 
existing only for a group of trained and gifted 
specialists, but a field of scholarly activity whose 
fruits could and should be tasted by all cultivated 
persons. 


Section I: Publications by George Steindorff 


1883 


Gesios und Isidoros. Drei sahidische Fragmente 
iiber “die Auffindung der Gebeine Johannes 
des Taufers ” :: A.Z., vol. 21, pp. 137-158. 


1884 


Prolegomena zu einer koptischen Nominal- 
classe :: Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlang- 
ung der philosophischen Doctorwiirde der 
Universitat Gottingen. Berlin, 1884. 16 p. 


1885 
Bemerkungen zu den Berliner Siirgen des Mentu- 


Art Gallery, Baltimore, furnished the information about 
an article and a catalogue by Dr. Steindorff which that 
Museum is publishing before the end of this calendar 
year. Dr. Edwin E. Calverley, of Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, kindly supplied the transliteration of the 
Arabic title listed under 1923. 

* Because of their interesting character a few articles 
in this category have been included which could not be 
properly identified. The present writer would be grateful 
to receive from readers of this Journal, in care of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, any information 
which will help to identify them more accurately. 
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hétep :: Festschrift fiir Conrad Leemans. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1885, pp. 78-80. 

Review of Alfred Wiedemann, Agyptische Ge- 
schichte. I. Abteilung: Von den Altesten 
Zeiten bis zum Tode Tutmes’ III. II. Abtei- 
lung: Von dem Tode Tutmes’ III. bis auf 
Alexander den Grossen :: Berliner Philolog- 
ische Wochenschrift, vol. 5, 1885, No. 38, col. 
1198-1205. 


1886 

Neue Erwerbungen der Kéniglichen Museen in 
Berlin. Aegyptische Abteilung :: Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, Berlin, 1886, No. 22, col. 
784-785. 

Review of Oskar Lemm, Bruchstiicke der Sahid- 
ischen Bibeliibersetzung ; nach Handschriften 
der Kaiserlichen Offentlichen Bibliothek zu 
St. Petersburg, Leipzig, 1885 : Literarisches 
Centralblatt, No. 17, 1886. 


1887 
Das Mirchen vom Konige Cheops auf einem 
neu erworbenen Papyrus des Berliner Mu- 
seums :: Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, 
No. 261, Sept. 20, 1887, pp. 3841-3842. 


1888 
Review of D. Miguel Morayta, Alt-Aegypten, 
tr. from the Spanish into German by Adolf 
Schwarz, Berlin, 1888 :: Berliner Zeitung, 
March 1, 1888. 


1889 
Israel in einer altigyptischen Inschrift :: Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Berlin, vol. 16, 1889, Heft 2, pp. 330-333. 


Der Name Josephs Saphenat-Pa‘neach. Gene- 
sis Kapitel 41, 45 :: A. Z., vol. 27, pp. 41-42. 

Mouillirung der Liquida <= im Agyptisch- 
Koptischen :: A. Z., vol. 27, pp. 106-110. 

Die Sammlung Vorderasiatischer Altertiimer in 
den K6niglichen Museen zu Berlin :: Vos- 
sische Zeitung, No. 377%, Aug. 15, 1889, pp. 
1-2. 

Die Sammlung Vorderasiatischer Altertiimer in 
den K6niglichen Museen zu Berlin (Schluss) 
:: Vossische Zeitung, No. 379, Aug. 16, 1889, 
pp. 3-4. 

Die Vorderasiatischen Altertiimer in den K6nig- 

lichen Museen zu Berlin :: Blatter fiir Han- 








del, Gewerbe und Sociales Leben (Beiblatt 
zur Magdeburgischen Zeitung), No. 34, Aug. 
26, 1889, pp. 269-272. 

Translator: G. Maspero, Agyptische Kunst- 
geschichte. Deutsche Ausgabe von Georg 
Steindorff. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1889. ix, 
335 p. 


1890 
Bemerkung zu dem Aufsatz “Der Kénig [} 
—  ” von Heinrich Brugsch :: A. Z., vol. 


28, pp. 111-112. 

Die Keilschriftliche Wiedergabe Aagyptischer 
Eigennamen :: Beitrige zur Assyriologie und 
Vergleichenden Semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Heft 2, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 593-612. 

Zwei altkoptische Mumienetiketten :: A. Z., vol. 
28, pp. 49-53. 


1891 


Bemerkungen iiber 3 und © :: A.Z., vol. 29, 
pp. 47-48. 


Der Lautwert der Zeichen 40 und A 7: A.Z., 
vol. 29, pp. 60-62. 

Neue koptische Urkunden aus Theben :: A. Z., 
vol. 29, pp. 1-25. 

Joint author with Paul Horn: Sassanidische 
Siegelsteine (Koénigliche Museen zu Berlin. 
Mittheilungen aus den Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen. Heft iv.). Berlin, 1891. vi, 49 p. 

Siidarabische Altertiimer in den Museen zu 
Berlin :: National-Zeitung, vol. 44, No. 640, 
Nov. 19, 1891, pp. 2-3. 


Zum Ende des — -Kultus :: A. Z., vol. 29, 
pp. 125-126. 


1892 

Agypten (1889-90) :: Historische Gesellschaft 
zu Berlin, Jahresberichte der Geschichtswis- 
senschaft, Berlin, R. Gaertner, XV. Jahrgang, 
1892, pp. 7-13. 

Agypten und die Mykenische Kultur :: Jahr- 
buch des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archdaolo- 
gischen Instituts, Band 7%, 1892, Heft 1 
(Archiologischer Anzeiger), pp. 11-16. 

Agypten und die Mykenische Kultur :: Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Archdologischen Gesell- 

schaft zu Berlin, 1892, Heft. 12, pp. 4-28. 
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Das Altigyptische Alphabet und seine Um- 
schreibung :: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. 46, Leipzig, 
1892, pp. 709-730. 

Eine koptische Bannbulle und andere Briefe 
:: A. Z., vol. 30, pp. 37-43. 

Der Name Pakruru :: A. Z., vol. 30, p. 63. 

Review of G. Maspero, Lectures Historiques, 
pour la Classe Sixieme. Histoire Ancienne; 
Egypte. Assyrie. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 
1890 :: Deutsche Rundschau, vol. 18, No. 3, 
pp. 465-466. Berlin, 1892. 

Der Ugnii-Stein—Lapis Lazuli :: Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, vol. 7, 1892, pp. 194-197. 

Weiteres zu Genesis 41, 45 :: A.Z., vol. 30, 
pp. 50-52. 


1893 

Archaische agyptische Statuen (A lecture de- 
livered before the February, 1893, meeting of 
the Archiologische Gesellschaft zu Berlin) 
:: Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich deutschen archao- 
logischen Instituts, Band VIII, 1893, Heft 2, 
pp. 64-69, and Wochenschrift fiir Klassische 
Philologie, 1893, pp. 3-13. 

Wanderungen durch den Alten Orient :: Pt. I, 
Westermanns Monatshefte, vol. 73, No. 436, 
Braunschweig, January, 1893, pp. 501-514; 
Pt. II, ibid., vol. 73, No. 438, March, 1893, 
pp. 835-852; Pt. III, ibid., vol. 74, No. 442, 
July, 1893, pp. 492-510. 


1894 

Agypten :: Brockhaus’ Konversations-Lezikon. 
14th. edition. Leipzig, Berlin und Wien, 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1894-1897, vol. 1, pp. 225- 
252. 

Agyptische Expedition der Franzosen :: Brock- 
haus’ Konversations-Lexikon. 14th. edition. 
Leipzig, Berlin und Wien, F. A. Brockhaus, 
1894-1897, vol. 1, pp. 253-254. 


Deutsche Ausgrabungen im Orient :: Deutsche 
Rundschau, vol. 20, Heft 6, March, 1894, 
pp. 453-457. 

Zur Geschichte der Hyksos :: Kleinere Beitrage 
zur Geschichte, von Dozenten der Leipziger 
Hochschule. Festschrift zum deutschen His- 
torikertage in Leipzig, Ostern, 1894. Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1894, pp. 1-9. 

Koptische Grammatik mit Chrestomathie, Wort- 
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erverzeichnis und Literatur. Berlin, 1894. 

xx, 220 p. 94 p. Added t.-p.: Porta Lin- 

guarum Orientalium, ed. by Herm. L. Strack 
Pars XIV. 

Das Lied an’s Grab, ein Singer und ein Bild- 
hauer des mittleren Reiches :: A. Z., vol. 32, 
pp. 123-126. 

Hin neues Prachtwerk iiber Aegypten (Review 
of Georg Ebers, Aegypten: Bauwerke, Denk- 
miler, Landschaften, Volksscenen, Helio- 
graviiren nach Originalaufnahmen. Berlin, 
Kosmos.) :: National-Zeitung, Feb. 13, 1894. 

Orientreisen :: Verzeichnis Reisehandbiicher und 
Fiihrer, Touristen- und Spezial-Karten, Reise- 
beschreibungen, Prachtwerke, Atlanten, Kon- 
versationsbiicher, etc. Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 
1894, pp. 1-12. 


Grabfunde des Mittleren Reiches in den Konig- 
lichen Museen zu Berlin. I. Das Grab des 
Mentuhotep (Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin. 
Mittheilungen aus den Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen. Heft VIII.). Berlin, 1896. viii, 46 p. 
und XIII Tafeln. 


Haus und Tempel :: A. Z., vol. 34, pp. 107-110. 
Vier Grabstelen aus der Zeit Amenophis’ IV :: 
A. Z., vol. 34, pp. 63-69. 


1897 

Die ilteste Geschichte und Civilisation Agyp- 
tens :: Verhandlungen der 44. Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner, Leip- 
zig, 1897, pp. 93-98. 

Eine neue Art agyptischer Kunst :: Aegyptiaca. 
Festschrift fiir Georg Ebers zum 1. Marz 
1897. Leipzig, 1897, pp. 122-141. 


1895 Review of Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Die Aegyptische 
Das Grab des Ka-bi-n :: A. Z., vol. 33, pp. 70- Sammlung des Museum Meermanno-Westree- 
72. nianum im Haag, Strassburg, 1896 :: Literar- 


Die Koénige Mentuhotep und Antef. Zur Ge- 
schichte der 11. Dynastie :: A.Z., vol. 33, 
pp. 77-96. 

Review of W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa 
nach altagyptischen Denkmdalern :: Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift, vol. 15, No. 18, 
April 27, 1895, col. 558-562. 

Review of Carl Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften 
in Koptischer Sprache aus dem Codex Bru- 
cianus, herausgegeben, iibersetzt und bear- 
beitet :: Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Jan. 12, 
1895, No. 2, col. 38-40. 

Vierzehn Jahre agyptischer Ausgrabungen :: 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, vol. 21, Heft 11, 
Aug., 1895, pp. 261-284. 

Wie in Agypten ausgegraben wird :: Velhagen 
& Klasings Monatshefte, circa 1895, pp. 58- 
63. 


1896 
Agypten, Das alte :: Herzog, J. J., Realency- 
klopddie fiir Protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche. 3. Auflage, hrsg. von Albert Hauck. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1896-1913. 
Amon :: ibid. 


isches Zentralblatt, No. 21, 1897. 

Die Verwaltung der Altertiimer in Aegypten :: 
Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, No. 113, 
May 20, 1897, pp. 1-4. 


1897-1898 
Aus einer altiigyptischen Kleinstadt :: Velhagen 
& Klasings Monatshefte, 12 Jhrg., 1897-1898, 
2 Band, pp. 717-729. 


1898 


Georg Ebers (Obituary) :: Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten, 2 Beilage, Aug. 12, 1898, 2 p. 
Geweihte Stitten :: Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, 

vol. 20, No. 473, Oct. 9, 1898, p. 3. 

Das Kunstgewerbe im alten Agypten. Vortrag. 
Leipzig, Seele & Co., 1898. 20 p. (Hochschul- 
Vortrige fiir Jedermann, Heft XII). 

Die Schitze des Pharaonenlandes :: Berliner 
Lokal-Anzeiger, No. 579, 1. Beiblatt, Dec. 11, 
1898, pp. 1-2. 


1899 
Die Apokalypse des Elias, eine unbekannte 
Apokalypse und Bruchstiicke der Sophonias- 
Apokalypse. Koptische Texte, Ubersetzung, 
Glossar. Texte und Untersuchungen, heraus- 


Gosen si sid. gegeben von Gebhardt und Harnack. Neue 
Noph :: ibid. Folge. II Band, Heft 3a. vi, 190 p. Leipzig, 
On :: ibid. Hinrichs, 1899. 
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Ein neu ausgegrabener iigyptischer Tempel :: 
Die Woche, Berlin, vol. 1, No. 20, July 29, 
1899, pp. 787-790. 


1899-1900 
Ein neu ausgegrabener aigyptischer Tempel :: 
Velhagen & Klasings Monatshefte, 14 Jhrg., 
1899-1900, 2 Band, pp. 49-63. 


1900 

Eine iigyptische Liste syrischer Sklaven :: A. Z., 
vol. 38, pp. 15-18. 

Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreiches. Bielefeld 
und Leipzig. 3 pl. + 140 figs. + 170 p. 
+ 1 map. Added t.-p.: Monographien zur 
Weltgeschichte . . . hrsg. von Ed. Heyck. X. 

Durch die Libysche Wiiste nach der Oase des 
Jupiter Ammon (in 6 parts) :: Berliner 


Lokal-Anzeiger, No. 130, 2. Beiblatt, March 
18, 1900, and 5 later numbers. 

Ein koptischer Grabstein :: A. Z., vol. 38, pp. 
57-61. 

In der Oase des Jupiter Ammon :: Der Tag, 
1900, pp. 8-9. 

Vorliufiger Bericht iiber seine im Winter 1899/ 


1900 nach der Oase Siwe und nach Nubien 
unternommenen Reisen :: Leipzig, Konig- 
lich Siichsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaf- 
ten, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Berichte, 
pp. 209-239. 


1901 

Amenophis’ III Gedichtnisskarabiius auf die 
Anlage eines Sees :: A. Z., vol. 39, pp. 62-65. 

Jean Francois Champollion :: Werckmeister, 
Karl, ed. Das Neunzehnte-Jahrhundert in 
Bildnissen, Berlin, Kunstverlag der Photo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft, 1898-1901, v. 3, 
pp. 386-388 ; Bildnis No. 278. 

Grabfunde des Mittleren Reiches in den Kénig- 
lichen Museen zu Berlin. II. Der Sarg des 
Sebk-o. Ein Grabfund aus Gebelén (Koénig- 
liche Museen zu Berlin. Mittheilungen aus 
den Orientalischen Sammlungen. Heft IX.). 
Berlin, 1901. viii, 34 p. und XXII Tafeln. 

Ein Grabstein des mittleren Reichs im Museum 
von Stuttgart :: A. Z., vol. 39, pp. 117-121. 

Das grésste Wasserwerk der Welt :: Die Woche, 
Berlin, vol. 3, Heft 42, Oct. 19, 1901, pp. 
1829-1835. 


Zur Oase des Jupiter Ammon :: Pt. I, Der Tag, 
Unterhaltungsblatt, No. 55, Feb. 19, 1901, 
pp. 5-6; Pt. II, wbid., No. 57, Feb. 20, 1901, 
p. 5. 

1901-1902 

Bei den Seniisis in der Amonsoase :: Velhagen 
& Klasings Monatshefte, 16 Jhrg., 1901- 
1902, 1. Band, pp. 677-690. 


1902 

Die Ausstellung der aigyptischen Funde (aus 
den Grabungen der Deutschen Orient Gesell- 
schaft im Berliner Museum) :: Der Tag, 
Ausgabe B, Berlin, No. 521, Nov. 6, 1902, 
pp. 1-3. 

Aus den Grabern der Pharaonen :: Der Tag, 
Ausgabe A, No. 449, Sept. 25, 1902, pp. 1-3. 

Die jiingsten Deutschen Ausgrabungen in Aegyp- 
ten :: (Publication unidentified), 1902, p. 
2202. 

Das Museum von Kairo :: Der Tag, Illustrierte 
Unterhaltungs-Beilage, No. 165, April 10, 
1902, pp. 2-3. 

Die Senussi :: Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, No. 
603, 1. Beiblatt, Dec. 25, 1902, pp. 1-2. 


1902-1903 
Erklarung gegen Piehl :: A. Z., vol. 40, p. 100. 


1903 

Archeological Researches ... made in Egypt... 
in... 1903 :: Sunday School Times, Phila- 
delphia, vol. 45, No. 35, Aug. 29, 1903, p. 433 
and 438. 

Excavations in Egypt :: Hilprecht’s Explora- 
tion in Bible Lands during the 19th. Century. 
Philadelphia, 1903, pp. 623-690. 

Der Nilsperrdamm von Assuan :: Die Weite 
Welt, vol. 23, No. 17, Dec. 18, 1903, pp. 574- 
578. 


1904 

Eine archiiologische Reise durch die Libysche 
Wiiste zur Amonsoase Siwe :: Dr. A. Peter- 
manns Geographische Mittheilungen, 1904, 
Heft 8, pp. 1-9 + 1 colored map. 

Durch die Libysche Wiiste zur Amonoase. Biele- 
feld und Leipzig. 113 figs. + 1 map + 163 p. 
Added t.-p.: Land und Leute; Monographien 
zur Erdkunde ... hrsg. von A. Schobel. XIX. 

Koptische Grammatik mit Chrestomathie, Wort- 
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erverzeichnis und Literatur. Berlin, 1904, xx, 
242 p., 104 p., 2nd. revised edition. Added 
t.-p.: Porta Linguarum Orientalium, XIV. 


Religion und Kultus im alten Agypten :: Jahr- 
buch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts zu 
Frankfurt am Main, 1904, pp. 132-179. 


1905 
An Amerikas hohen Schulen: Erinnerungen und 
Gedanken gelegentlich des geplanten Profes- 
sorenaustauschs zwischen Deutschland und 
America :: Velhagen & Klasings Monatshefte, 
circa 1905, pp. 441-448. 


Bierbrauer und Miillerin: Agyptische Kalkstein- 
figuren gefunden in den Leipziger Ausgra- 
bungen bei der Cheopspyramide :: Festgabe 
zum Winckelmannsfeste. Leipzig. Universitat. 
Archiaologisches Institut, 1905. Broadside. 

The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. Ameri- 
can Lectures on the History of Religions, 
Fifth Series, 1903-1904. New York, 1905. 
xi, 178 p. 

Ein Verlagsunternehmen aus der Zeit des Pha- 
raonenreiches :: The Egyptian, Zeitschrift 
fiir Mumienforschung. Leipzig und Bielefeld. 
3p. (N.B.: This article was a joke written 


for the publishers, Velhagen & Klasing; the 
periodical from which it pretends to be re- 
printed is mythical.) 


1905-1906 
Das Kloster des Heiligen Makarios :: Velhagen 
& Klasings Monatshefte, 20 Jhrg., 1905-1906, 
2 Band, pp. 78-85. 


1907 

Der Bischof Jesu von Sai :: A. Z., vol. 44, p. 133. 

Der Grabstein eines nubischen Bischofs :: A. Z., 
vol. 44, pp. 71-74. 

Der Name und der Gott von Uronarti :: 
vol. 44, pp. 96-97. 

Ein neuer agyptischer Konig :: A. Z., vol. 44, 
p. 96. 

Review of Beschreibung der dgyptischen Samm- 
lung des Niederlindischen Reichsmuseums 
der Altertiimer in Leiden :: Literarisches 
Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland, 58. Jahrgang, 
No. 34, Aug. 24, 1907, col. 1089-1090. 

Review of James H. Breasted, Ancient Records 
of Egypt Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir 


A.Z., 


Deutschland, 58. Jahrgang, No. 33, Aug. 17, 
1907, col. 1061-1062. 


1908 


‘| q), das kopt. ONT :: A. Z., vol. 45, p. 141. 


1909 

Die aegyptischen Gaue und ihre politische Ent- 
wicklung :: Leipzig, Kéniglich Siachische Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften, Philologisch- 
Historische Klasse, Band 27, Abhandlung 25, 
pp. 863-897. 

Die aegyptischen Gaue und ihre politische Ent- 
500 jaihrigen Jubilium der Universitat Leip- 
zig, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 1-14 + 1 plan. 

Joint author with Uvo Hélscher: Die Ausgra- 
bung des Totentempels der Chephren-Pyra- 
mide durch die Sieglin-Expedition 1909 :: 
A.Z., vol. 46, pp. 1-12. 


1910 
Der Ka und die Grabstatuen 
pp. 152-159. 


1912 

Aida und das alte Aegypten ::-Hamburgischer 
Correspondent, vol. 182, No. 426, Aug. 22, 
1912, Ausgabe B, pp. 2-3. 

Die iibrigen Fundstiicke :: Uvo Hélscher, Das 
Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Chephren. Veréf- 
fentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin Expedi- 
tion in Agypten, vol. 1, 1912, pp. 105-115. 


1913 
Das Grab des Ti. Verdffentlichungen der Ernst 
von Sieglin Expedition in Agypten, vol. 2, 
1913, 12 p. + 143 plates + 20 plans. 
Das Ritsel der Sphinx :: Berliner Tageblatt, 
No. 148, 2. Beiblatt, March 23, 1913, p. 1. 


1914 

Beschreibung von Funde von Aniba im Leip- 
ziger Kunstgewerbe Museum. Leipzig, 1914. 

Review of Hedwig Fechheimer, Die Piastik der 
Agypter. Bielefeld, 1914 :: Zeitschrift fiir 
Biicherfreunde, Aug.-Sept., 1914, pp. 255-256. 

Die Senussi :: Berliner Tageblatt und Handels- 
Zeitung, vol. 43, No. 651, Dec. 23, 1914, pp. 
1-2. 


1915 
Aegypten in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. 


:: A.Z., vol. 48, 
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Berlin und Wien, Verlag Ullstein u. Co., 
1915, 261 p. illus. (Half-title: Miinner und 
Volker, Band 4). 


1916 
Eine Vortragsreise an die Westfront :: Vos- 
sische Zeitung, April 16 and May 2, 1916. 
Die Westgrenze Aegyptens :: Vossische Zeitung, 
Jan. 1, 1916. 


1917 

Die blaue Kénigskrone :: A. Z., vol. 53, pp. 59- 
74. 

Max Burchardt (Obituary) :: 
p. 149, (unsigned). 

Gaza :: Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, April 
29, 1917. 

Jerusalem: Riickblicke und Ausblicke :: Letp- 
ziger Neueste Nachrichten, Dec. 23, 1917. 
Der Ketzerkénig Echnaton: Eine Reformation 
im alten Aegypten :: Vossische Zeitung, No. 

551, Oct. 28, 1917. 

Die Ostgrenze Agyptens und der Suezkanal :: 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Leipzig und Berlin, 
X Band, Heft 2, 1917, pp. 169-194. 

Review of Albrecht Wirth, Vorderasien wnd 


A.Z., vol. 53, 


Agypten, Stuttgart, 1916 :: Beiblatt der Zeit- 
schrift fiir Biicherfreunde, vol. 9, Heft 8-9, 
Nov.-Dee., 1917. 

Zwei Siirge des Neuen Reiches :: A. Z., vol. 53, 
p. 146. 


1919 
Das iagyptische Museum der Universitat :: 
Leipzig als Statte der Bildung. Statten der 
Bildung, Band 1, Berlin, 1919, pp. 92-95. 


1920 
Eine Statue der Friihzeit :: A. Z., vol. 56, pp. 
96-98. 


1921 
Kurzer Abriss der Koptischen Grammatik mit 
Lesestiicken und Worterverzeichnis. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1921. 70 p. 


1922 
Die Entzifferung der Hieroglyphen vor 100 
Jahren :: (Publication unidentified), No. 
4082, 1922, pp. 210-211. 
Georg Moller (Obituary) :: A.Z., vol. 57, pp. 
142-144. 


Pyramidenweisheit: Das Riatsel der Cheops- 
pyramide :: Berliner Tageblatt, No. 113, 1, 
Beiblatt, March 8, 1922. 

Die Wissenschaft Aegyptens :: Berliner Tage- 
blatt, No. 479, 1. Beiblatt, Oct. 22, 1922. 


1923 

Deutsche Pyramidenforschung in Agypten :: 
Daheim, vol. 59, No. 39/40, June 23, 1923, 
pp. 9-12. 

Diyinatu Qudama'i ‘1-Misriyyina ta’lifu ‘1-Is- 
tadhi Istaindurf al-Alamani, wa ta‘ribu Salim 
Hasan. Al-tab‘atu ‘1-14 sanat 1923. Mat- 
ba‘atu ‘1-Ma‘arif, bi-shari i ‘l-Fajjalah, bi- 
Misr. 140 p., incl. 9 p. of plates. 

Das Grab des Pharao Tutenchamun :: Berliner 
Tageblatt, No. 369, 1. Beiblatt, Aug. 8, 1923. 

Grobnitsa faraona Tutenkhamuna :: Beseda. 
Zhurnal Literatury 1 Nauki, 1923, pp. 320- 
349, illus. (plan) plates. 

Pharao Tutenchamun und sein Grabschatz :: 
Berliner Morgenpost, No. 72, 2. Beilage, 
March 25, 1923. 

Das Wesen des aegyptischen Volkes (Rede des 
antretenden Rektors) :: Rektorwechsel an der 
Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig, 1923, pp. 18-32. 

1924 

Agypten vor Tut-ench-Amun :: H. Carter and 
A. C. Mace, Tut-ench-Amun: Ein dgyp- 
tisches Konigsgrab. [Vol. 1.] Leipzig, 1924, 
pp. 25-50. 

Drogen und Farben im Alten Aegypten :: Dro- 
gisten-Zeitung-Leipzig, vol. 50, Sept. 26, 1924, 
pp. 2128-2129. 

Die Jagd im alten Morgenlande :: Illustrierte 
Zeitung, vol. 162, No. 4130, Leipzig, May 8, 
1924, p. 500. 

Das Kénigsgrab des Tutenchamun :: 
burger Nachrichten, March 25, 1924. 

Reden des abtretenden Rektors, Dr. Georg 
Steindorff :: Rektorwechsel an der Universi- 
tit Leipzig am 31. Oktober 1924. Leipzig, 
1924, pp. 3-18; 37-38. 

1925 

Das Grab des Pharao Tutenchamun :: Berliner 
Tageblatt, Aug. 8, 1925, and Hambiirger 
Anzeiger, Aug. 18, 1925. 


Das neugefundene Konigsgrab von Theben :: 
Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, June 3, 1925. 


Ham- 
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Pharao Tutenchamun und sein Grabschatz :: 
Leipziger Tageblatt, March 25, 1925. 


Wallfahrten im Alten Aegypten :: Pt. I, Zum 
géttlichen Ramses in Nubien, Reclams Uni- 
versum, vol. 41, 1925, Heft 42, pp. 911-913; 
Pt. II, Zum Grab des Tutenchamun, «bid., 
Heft 43, pp. 935-938; Pt. III, Zur Gottin 
Hathor von Dendera, ibid., Heft 44, pp. 958- 
960; Pt. IV, Zum Ammon in der Oase, ibid., 
Heft 45, pp. 993-995; Pt. V, Zum Grabe des 
Heiligen Petosiris, ibid., Heft 46, pp. 1014- 
1018; Pt. VI, Schlussartikel: In das Museum 
von Cairo, tbid., Heft 47, pp. 1037-1039. 


[Series of six articles on Egypt] :: Pt. I, Auf 
dem Wege nach Aegypten, Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten, spring, 1925 (Reprinted as 
Aegyptische Reise, Hannoverischer Kurier, 
June 23 and July 3, 1925); Pt. II, In den 
Sudan, Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, spring, 
1925; Pt. III, Vom Sudan zum Hundert- 
torigen Theben, ibid., spring, 1925; Pt. IV, 
Luksor, Theben und Tutenchamun, ibid., 
spring, 1925; Pt. V, Kairo, Tutenchamun 
und die jiingsten agyptischen Ausgrabungen, 
ibid., May 8, 1925; Pt. VI, Abschied von 
Aegypten, tbid., spring, 1925. 


Der wiederaufgefundene Moses und der Ursprung 
unseres Alphabets :: Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
richten, Nov., 1925. 


1926 

Abseits vom Karawanenwege in Aegypten :: 
Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, March, 1926. 

Der aigyptische Ausgrabungswinter 1925-26 :: 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Heft 39, 1926, 
col. 1885-1904. 

Ein aigyptisches Grab in Siwa :: A. Z., vol. 61, 
pp. 94-98. 

Ausgrabungen bei den Pyramiden :: Leipziger 
Neueste Nachrichten, April, 1926. 

Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreiches. Bielefeld 
und Leipzig, 1926. 8 color pl. + 193 figs. 
+ 1 map + 223 p. 2nd, revised, edition. 
Added t.-p.: Monographien zur Weltge- 
schichte . . . hrsg. von Ed. Heyck. X. 

Deutsche Ausgrabungen in Aegypten :: Leip- 
ziger Neueste Nachrichten, March 21, 1926. 

In abgelegenen Winkeln Oberigyptens :: Leip- 
ziger Neueste Nachrichten, April 18, 1926. 


83 


Man “ restauriert ” die Sphinx! :: Frankfurter 
Zeitung, March 12, 1926. 

Neue Funde aus versunkenen Jahrtausenden :: 
Der Sammler, vol. 59, No. 100, May 2, 1926, 
pp. 1-2. 

Neues von Tutenchamun und seinen Schatzen :: 
Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, May, 1926 
(Reprinted in Hamburger Nachrichten, June 
1, 1926, and Der Sammler, vol. 59, No. 116, 
May 22, 1926). 

Neue Wallfahrten im alten Aegypten :: Pt. I, 
Zur Sphinx von Gizeh, Reclams Universum, 
vol. 42, 1926, Heft 38, pp. 983-986; Pt. II, 
Zu den mitteligyptischen Fiirstengrabern, 
ibid., Heft 39, pp. 1012-1014; Pt. ILI], Zum 
Sonnenkénig von Amarna, ibid., Heft 40, 
pp. 1036-1088; Pt. IV, Zu _ christlichen 
Kirchen und Klostern, ibid., Heft 41, pp. 
1064-1066; Pt. V, Zum Heiligen Imuthes 
von Memphis, ibid., Heft 42, pp. 1117-1119; 
Pt. VI, Zum Friedhof der Cheopspyramide, 
ibid., Heft 43, pp. 1141-1143. 


La Restauration du Sphinx de Guizeh (Traduc- 
tion d’un article paru dans la revue Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung sous la signature du pro- 
fessor Georg Steindorff) :: La Bourse Egyp- 
tienne, Nov. 6, 1926. 


1927 


Heinrich Brugsch-Pascha: Zum 100, Geburts- 
tage des Aegyptologen :: Vossische Zeitung, 
Feb. 19, 1927. 

Um den Kopf einer aigyptischen Ko6nigin :: 
Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, Jan. 26, 1927. 

Zur Geschichte der agyptischen Kunst von den 
Anfangen bis Tut-ench-Amun :: H. Carter, 
Tut-ench-Amun: Ein dgyptisches Kénigs- 
grab, vol. 2, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 31-55. 


1928 
Beim Zeus-Ammon in der Libyschen Wiiste :: 
Leipzger Neueste Nachrichten, No. 360/361, 
Dec. 25/26, 1928, p. 6. 


Die Kunst der Agypter: Bauten, Plastik, Kunst- 
gewerbe. Leipzig, 1928. 17 figs. + 200 plates 
+ 329 p. 

Review of Georg Méller, Die Metallkunst der 
alten Agypter. Leipzig, 1928 :: Zeitschrift 
fiir Bildende Kunst, Heft 2, Feb. 1928, p. 119. 
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1929 


Alt-Berlin und Agypten: Das Erinnerungsbuch 
eines Berliner Gelehrten (Review of Adolf 
Erman, Mein Werden und mein Wirken, 
Leipzig, 1929) :: Berliner Tageblatt, Dec. 5, 
1929. 

Ein Blatt aus meinem Sudan-Tagebuch :: 
Baden-Badener Biihnenblatt, vol. 9, No. 89, 
Dec. 7, 1929, pp. 1-2. 

Chartum und Omdurman :: Daheim, 1929, pp. 
15-18. 

Von den Pyramiden zum Flohheiligen: Am 
Fusse der Cheops-Pyramide Leipziger 
Neueste Nachrichten, No. 27, 1. Beiblatt, 
Jan. 27, 1929, p. 5, and Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt, Jan. 27, 1929. 

Vom Roten Meer zum Blauen Nil: Afrikan- 
ische Stidte Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
richten, No. 34, 1. Beiblatt, Feb. 3, 1929, 
p. 5, and Hamburger Fremdenblatt, Feb. 4, 
1929. 

Im Hintergrund—das_ schéne 
Chartum, die Stadt der Europier :: 


Omdurman: 
Leip- 


ziger Neueste Nachrichten, No. 40, 1. Bei- 


blatt, Feb. 9, 1929, p. 5, and Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, Feb. 12, 1929. 

Ins Baumwolland und zum Affenwald: Im Auto 
von Chartum bis Singa :: Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten, No. 55, 1. Beiblatt, Feb. 24, 
1929, p. 5, and Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 
No. 55, Feb. 24, 1929. 

Meroé und seine Pyramiden: Im Wohnwagen 
durch den Sudan :: Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
richten, No. 66, 1. Beiblatt, March 7, 1929, 
p. 5, and Hamburger Fremdenblatt, March 
5, 1929. 

In Aidas Heimat: Abschied vom Sudan :: 
Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, No. 74, 1. 
Beiblatt, March 15, 1929, and Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, March 14, 1929. 


Querschnitt durch Kairo :: Der Querschnitt, 
Berlin, vol. 9, Heft 6, late June, 1929, pp. 
382-385. 

Der Urheber der Verwirrung :: Vossische Zei- 
tung, Nov. 24, 1929. 

Winterreise in den sonnigen Sudan :: Pt. I, 
Tage am Roten Meer, Reclams Universum, 
Heft 43, July 25, 1929, pp. 940-943; Pt. II, 
Tage in den Nubischen Bergen, ibid., Heft 


44, Aug. 1, 1929, pp. 953-956; Pt. III, Khar- 
tum und Omdurman, ibid., Heft 45, Aug. 8, 
1929, pp. 978-981; Pt. IV, Fahrt ins Baum- 
wolland am Blauen Nil, tbid., Heft 46, Aug. 
15, 1929, pp. 997-999; Pt. V, Vom Affenwald 
nach Meroé ibid., Heft 47, Aug. 22, 1929, 
pp. 1019-1021; Pt. VI, Letzte Tage im Sudan, 
ibid., Heft 48, Aug. 29, 1929, pp. 1035-1037. 


1930 


Abschied von Nofretete: Die bunte Ko6nigin. 
Der Hohepriester Ranofer aus Memphis und 
der Weise Amenhotep von Theben :: Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, No. 176, 1. Beiblatt, April 
13, 1930. 

Der Fluch des Pharao :: Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
richten, March 9, 1930, Kénigsberger Allge- 
meine Zeitung, May 24, 1930, and Morgen- 
zeitung (Prag), May 31, 1930. 


Der Fluch des Pharao (different article from 
preceding entry) :: Vossische Zeitung, May 
28, 1930. 

Das Himmelbett der agyptischen Kénigin: Die 
eingemauerten Hofdamen :: Berliner Tage- 
blatt, No. 164, 1. Beiblatt, April 6, 1930. 

Kampf und Friede um Nefretete :: Letpziger 
Neueste Nachrichten, April 10, 1930. 

Das Mirchen vom “Fluch des Pharao” :: 
Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, April 15, 1930. 


Review of L. Borchardt and H. Ricke, Agypten: 
Landschaft, Volksleben, Baukunst, Berlin, 
1929 :: Reclams Universum, Jan., 1930. 

Vom Aethiopeniande zum Tal der Konige :: 
Hannoverischer Anzeiger, No. 10, 1. Beilage, 
Jan. 12, 1930, p. 5. 


1931 


Das alte Nubien versinkt :: Pt. I, Die Insel 
Philae, Reclams Universum, 1931, Heft 6, 
pp. 227-229; Pt. II, Ein Volk wird aus seiner 
Heimat vertrieben, tbid., Heft 7, pp. 263-265; 
Pt. III, Das alteste Nubien wird gerettet, 
ibid., Heft 8, pp. 301-303. 

Aniba, Altnubiens Hauptstadt :: Forschungen 
und Fortschritte. 7%. Jahrgang, No. 28, Oct. 
1, 1931, pp. 369-370. 

Die eingemauerten Hofdamen: Neue Ausgrab- 
ungen in Aegypten :: Neues Wiener Tage- 
blatt, No. 18, Jan. 18, 1931. 


Geschichte Agyptens :: Goetz, Walter Wilhelm, 
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ed. Propyléen = Weltgeschichte, Berlin, 1929- 
1933, vol. 1, pp. 289-406. 
Eduard Meyer (Obituary) :: 

p. 73 + 1 plate. 

Die neuen Ausgrabungen in Nubien: Ein Stiick 
altester Kultur Africas enthiillt sich :: Leip- 
ziger Neueste Nachrichten, No. 49, 1. Beiblatt, 
Feb. 18, 1931, p. 5. 

Wilhelm Spiegelberg (Obituary) :: A.Z., vol. 
66, pp. 74-75 + 1 plate. 

Totenkult 3000 v. Chr. :: Leipziger Abendpost, 
March 8, 1931. 

Wiedersehen mit Nubien: Mein Haus in Anibe 
:: Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, No. 4, 1. 
Beiblatt, Jan. 4, 1931, p. 5, and Hannover- 
ischer Anzeiger, March 5, 1931. 


1932 

Aegyptischer Friihling: Altes aus dem neuen 
und Neues aus dem alten Aegypten :: Letp- 
ziger Neueste Nachrichten, No. 91, 1. Bei- 
blatt, March 31, 1932, p. 5. 

Aegyptischer Frihling: Durch die Libysche 
Wiiste zur Ammonsoase :: Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten, No. 132, 1. Beiblatt, May 11, 
1932, p. 5. 

Die Agypter in Athiopien : : Sichsische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse. Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen, vol. 
LXXXIV, Leipzig, 1932, Heft 7, pp. xlvi- 
xlvii. 

Aniba, Capital de la Antigua Nubia :: Jnvestt- 
gacion y Progreso, Madrid, vol. 6, No. 1, 
1932, pp. 14-16. 


Aniba. Vorliufiger Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse 
der in den Jahren 1912-1914 und 1930-1931 
unternommenen Ausgrabungen :: Annales du 
Service des Antiquités de ? Egypte, vol. 32, 
1932, pp. 1-23 + 2 pl. 


A.Z., vol. 66, 


Nubien, die Nubier und die sogennanten Trogo- 
dyten :: Egypt Exploration Society. Studies 
Presented to F. Ll. Griffith. London, 1932, 
pp. 358-368. 


Review of Johann Georg, Herzog zu Sachsen, 
Neueste Streifziige durch die Kirchen und 


Kléster Agyptens, Leipzig, 1931 :: Kunst- 
chronik und Kunstliteratur, Beilage zur Zeit- 
schrift fiir Bildende Kunst, Heft 11/12, 
Feb.-March, 1932, pp. 115-116. 


Von Amarna bis Abu Simbel: Der agyptische 
Ausgrabungswinter :: Vossiche Zeitung, No. 
174, Unterhaltungsblatt, June 24, 1932. 


1933 


In collaboration with Herbert Ricke and Her- 
mann Aubin: Der Orakeltempel in der Am- 
monsoase :: A.Z., vol. 69, pp. 1-24. 

Schillers Quelle fiir “ Das verschleierte Bild zu 
Sais” :: A.Z., vol. 69, p. 71. 


1934 


Review of Adolf Erman, Neuwaegyptische Gram- 
matik. 2. vollig umgestaltete Auflage. Berlin, 
1934 :: Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 3. Folge, 
vol. 5, Heft 16, April 22, 1934, col. 724-726. 


1935 
Gustav Rost (Obituary) :: A. Z., vol. 71, p. iii. 
Walter Wreszinski (Obituary) :: A. Z., vol. 71, 
p. iv. 


1936 


Allgemeines, and Einzelfunde :: H. Steckeweh, 
Die Fiirstengraber von Qédw. Verdffent- 
lichungen der Ernst von Sieglin Expedition 
in Agypten, vol. 6, 1936, pp. 1-9; 45-54. 

James Henry Breasted, 1865-1935 (Obituary) 
:: A. Z., vol. 72, pp. iii-iv. 

Skarabien mit Namen von Privatpersonen der 
Zeit des Mittleren und Neuen Reichs aus der 
Sammlung S. M. des Konigs Fuad I. 
Annales du Service des Antiquités de V Egypte, 
vol. 36, 1936, pp. 161-186, pl. I-V. 

Joint author with Walther Wolf: Die Theban- 
ische Graberwelt. Leipzig, 1936. (Leipziger 
Agyptologische Studien, Heft 4). 100 p. 
+ 39 figs. + 24 plates. 


1937 


Aniba. I. Band: Mit Beitrigen von R. Heiden- 
reich, F. Kretschmar, A. Langsdorff und W. 
Wolf. xx, 253 p.+97 Taf.+5 Ktn. IL. 
Band: Mit Beitragen von M. Marcks, H. 
Schleif und W. Wolf. Text-Bd.: viii, 260 p. 
+1 Taf. Tafel-Bd.: xii p.-+ 104 Taf. + 45 
Plaine. Kairo : Direction Générale du Service 
des Antiquités 1935-37 — Service des Anti- 
quités de Egypte. Mission Archéologique de 
Nubie 1929-34. 

Ein bronzener Gefassuntersatz 
pp. 122-123. 


:: A.Z., vol. 73, 
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A.Z., 


Ein Reliefbildnis des Prinzen Hemiun :: 

vol. 73, pp. 120-121. 
1938 

Die Etymologie von ZOOY :2WOY “schlecht, 
bise sein” :: A.Z., vol. 74, p. 69. 

Die Grabkammer des Tutanchamun :: Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de VEgypte, vol. 38, 
1938, pp. 641- 667 + 2 figs. + 5 pl. 

The so-called Omphalos of Napata :: Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 24, 1938, pp. 
147-150. 

Zwei Holzbilder des Wolfgottes Up-uaut :: 
Cairo. Institut francais d’archéologie oriental, 
Mémoires, vol. 66, 1935-38, pp. 841-846. 


1939 
Ludwig Borchardt (Obituary) :: Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 24, p. 248. 
The Statuette of an Egyptian Commissioner in 
Syria :: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
vol. 25, pp. 30-33. 


1940 
Physicians and Medicine in Ancient Egypt :: 
Ciba Symposia, vol. 1, No. 10, Jan., 1940, 6 p. 
A Portrait-Statue of Sesostris III :: The Journal 
of the Walters Art Gallery, vol. 3, 1940, pp. 
43-53. 


1941 
Christliche Grabsteine aus Nubien :: Miscel- 
lanea Gregoriana: Raccolta di scritti pub- 
blicati nel I centenario dalla fondazione del 
Museo Egizio (1839-1939). Vaticana, 1941, 
pp. 205-209. 


1942 

George Andrew Reisner (Obituary) :: Bulletin 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, vol. 40, 
No. 241, Oct., 1942, pp. 92-93. 

Two Egyptian Statues of the Ramessid Period 
:: The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 
vol. 5, 1942, pp. 9-17. 

Joint author with Keith C. Seele: When Egypt 
Ruled the East. Chicago, 1942. xvi, 284 p. 
+ 109 figs. (A translation, revised, of Die 
Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreiches, 2nd. ed., 


1926, q. v.). 
1943 
Egypt. New York, J. J. Augustin, 1943. 181 p. 









Photographs by Hoyningen-Huene; text by 
George Steindorff. 

Report on the Preparation of a Coptic Gram- 
mar in English :: Year Book of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1943, pp. 244-246. 


1944 


Report on the Completion of a Coptic Grammar 
in English :: Year Book of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1944, pp. 215-217. 


1945 

Egypt. New York, J. J. Augustin, 1945. 2nd, 
revised ed. 172 p. Photographs by Hoyningen- 
Huene; text by George Steindorff. 

Reliefs from the Temples of Sebennytos and 
Iseion in American Collections :: The Jour- 
nal of the Walters Art Gallery, vol. VII-VIII 
(1944-45), pp. 39-59; 23 illus. 


* * * 


Section II: Publications in Press by George 


Steindorff 


In press; due December, 1945: 

Catalogue of the Egyptian Sculpture in the 
Walters Art Gallery. Published by the Trus- 
tees of the Walters Art Gallery. Quarto; 
about 150 page text; 130 plates. The cata- 
logue describes 745 items, of which about 700 
are illustrated ; all inscriptions are given both 
in hieroglyphic and in translation. 


* * * 


Section III: 
Steindorff 


1897 
K. Baedeker, Agypten. Handbuch fiir Reisende. 
Mit 29 Karten und Planen, 48 Grundrissen, 
65 Ansichten und Textvignetten. 4. Auflage. 
Leipzig, 1897. exeviii, 408 p. 


1898 


K. Baedeker, Egypte. Manuel du Voyaaerr 
Leipzig, 1898. cxcii, 399 p. 


Publications Edited by George 


1900 
Georg Ebers, Aegyptische Studien und Ver- 
wandtes. Zu seinem Andenken gesammelt. 
Stuttgart und Leipzig, Deutsche Verlagsav- 
stalt, 1900. ix, 517 p. 




















1902 
K. Baedeker, Agypten. Handbuch fiir Reisende. 
Mit 36 Karten und Plinen, 55 Grundrissen 
und 58 Vignetten. 5. Auflage. Leipzig, 1902. 
K. Baedeker, Egypt. Handbook for Travellers. 
With 25 maps, 66 plans and 59 vignettes. 
5th, remodelled, edition. Leipzig, 1902. 


1906 
K. Baedeker, Agypten und der Sidan. Hand- 
buch fiir Reisende. Mit 38 Karten und 
Plinen, 59 Grundrissen und 57 Vignetten. 
6. Auflage. Leipzig, 1906. clxxxvi, 419 p. 


1908 

K. Baedeker, Egypte et Soudan. Manuel du 
Voyageur. Avec 67 cartes et plans de villes, 
65 plans de temples, etc. et 57 vignettes. 
Leipzig und Paris, 1908. clxxx, 430 p. 

1913 

K. Baedeker, Agypten und der Stidan. Hand- 
buch fiir Reisende. Mit 21 Karten, 84 Plainen 
und Grundrissen, 55 Abbildungen. 7. Auflage. 
Leipzig, 1913. exc, 438 p. 

1914 

K. Baedeker, Egypt and the Sidin. Handbook 
for Travellers. With 22 maps, 85 plans, 55 
vignettes. 7th. edition. Leipzig, 1914. cxe, 
458 p. 

K. Baedeker, Egypte et Soudan. Manuel du 
Voyageur. Avec 21 cartes, 85 plans et 55 
gravures. Quatriéme édition. Leipzig, 1914. 
elxxxvi, 442 p. 

1928 

K. Baedeker, Agypten und der Siidén. Hand- 
buch fiir Reisende. Mit 21 Karten, 85 Plinen 
und Grundrissen und 56 Abbildungen. 8. 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1928. ccii, 480 p. 

1929 

K. Baedeker, Egypt and the Sitidin. Handbook 
for Travellers. With 106 maps and plans, 
and 56 woodcuts. 8th. edition. Leipzig, 1929. 
ecevill, 496 p. 

1922-1933 

Leipzig. Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Neue Folge, vols. 1-12 (Band 
76-87). 

1903-1935 
Urkunden des Aegyptischen Altertums. Leipzig. 
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Urkunden des Aegyptischen Altertums. Deutsch. 
(Kurt Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie.) 
Leipzig, 1914. iv, 142 p. 


1912-1936 


Veréffentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin Ez- 
pedition in Agypten. Leipzig, 1912-1936: 


vol. 1. U. Hélscher, Das Grabdenkmal des 
Konigs Chephren. 1912. 


vol. 2. G. Steindorff, Das Grab des Ti. 1913. 

vol. 3. L. Borchardt, Altiégyptische Fes- 
tungen an der zwetten Nilschnelle. 1923. 

vol. 4. H. Bonnet, Ein friihgeschichtliches 
Graberfeld bei Abusir. 1928. 

vol. 5. W. Wolf, Das Schéne Fest von Opet. 
1931. 


vol. 6. H. Steckeweh, Die Fiirstengraber von 
Qaw. 1936. 


1894-1937 


Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde. Leipzig. With H. Brugsch and 
A. Erman, vol. 32 (1894); with A. Erman, 
vols. 33-43 (1895-1906) ; alone, vols. 44-70 
(1907-1934); with W. Wolf, vols. 71-73 
(1936-1938). 
* * * 
SecTION IV: Manuscripts in Preparation by 
George Steindorff 


I. Coptic Grammar. 3rd, completely rewritten 
and revised edition. The German version 
is finished and awaits translation. 

II. Coptic-Egyptian Etymological Dictionary 
is far advanced and in such form that 
the work of completing it could be taken 
over by someone else if Dr. Steindorff 
finds himself unable to finish it. 


III. The Origin of the Coptic Language and 
literature: Prolegomena to the Coptic 
Grammar. Nearly finished. 


IV. The Proverbs of Solomon in Akhmimic 
Coptic according to a Papyrus in the 
State Library in Berlin, with a Coptic- 
Greek Glossary compiled by Carl 
Schmidt.t This material is ready for 
publication, and could be prepared for 
the printer by Dr. Steindorff in a few 
weeks’ work. 


+ Deceased. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


An Answer to Professor Bonfante 


Professor Bonfante’s reply (J AOS 65 261-4) to 
my criticisms (J AOS 65 51-3) requires an answer. 
Fortunately it can be brief. 


(1) The decipherment of hieroglyphic Hittite, 
though approaching finality, is undeniably still 
incomplete. It is incomplete precisely with regard 
to the signs which Gelb reads Su, ki, ke; and it is 
on these readings that the thesis of the satem 
character of hieroglyphic Hittite has been based. 
For comparative purposes only those parts of the 
language can be used that are definitely read. The 
fact that any reading can only be an approxima- 
tion and the limitations caused by the syllabic 
character of the script must be duly considered be- 
fore comparisons are made. 


(2) Despite Bonfante’s denial, the argument by 
which the readings Su, ki, ke are obtained is itself 
based on the assumption that the language to be 
deciphered is a satem language. It is this assump- 
tion which leads to the selection of the value su 


for the sign about which we know only that it is 
the representative of IE # and cannot be ku, su. 

(3) It is regrettable that because of war con- 
ditions I could not make use of Holger Pedersen’s 
Tocharisch. The book has not yet reached me to 
this date. However, I succeeded some months ago 
in borrowing a copy from outside. Pedersen’s 
counter-arguments have not convinced me. 

(4) Sturtevant cannot have discussed the IE 
*so-/to- pronoun and its Hittite background in 
1927. The Hittite connective su was not discussed 
in Hittitological literature before 1938. 

(5) The prominence given to the alternative: 
satem or centum corresponds to that given the same 
question by Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphs III (p. 21; 
the only linguistic classification mentioned there) 
and by Bonfante-Gelb, JAOS 64 173-7, 181 (6 
out of 22 pages, 4 of which are introductory). 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


























The Bhagavad Gita, translated and interpreted. 
By Franxuin Epcerton. Harvard Oriental 
Series, vols. 38 and 39; Part 1: Text and 
Translation (pp. xvi + 190); Part 2: Inter- 
pretation and Arnold’s Translation (pp. 180). 
Cambridge, Mass.: HaArvarp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1944. $4.00. 


It is a real pleasure to read ‘India’s favorite 
Bible’ in this beautiful and very convenient edi- 
tion. The work of Professor Edgerton is com- 
posed of two parts. The first volume contains the 
transliterated Sanskrit text and a close English 
translation on opposite pages; the second volume 
contains a careful revision of Edgerton’s ‘ inter- 
pretation? (Chicago, 1925), and a reprint of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s free rendering of the Gita. The 
book has been published especially for the students 
who may want to use the Gita ‘ as an aid to fluency 
in the Sanskrit language and an introduction to 
Hindu religion at the same time.’ In order to 
make it easier for the student to read and analyze 
the text, the author has divided the text and the 
translation into lines so that a single line of the 
translation corresponds to a single quarter-stanza 
of the text. Generally Edgerton has achieved this 
difficult task with remarkable skill. Sometimes 
however this method has compelled the translator 
to make inversions that seem a little strange and to 
construe the English phrase in such a way that, 
at first sight, the translation is not very clear 
(e.g. 4.42; 6.20-23; 18.22), and sometimes the 
philosophical meaning of a verse remains obscure 
because the rendering is too literal. But if this 
may be considered a defect, and if by reading the 
literal translation we sometimes miss an explana- 
tion or comment, this defect is amply compen- 
sated by the ‘interpretation’ contained in the 
second volume. 

This ‘ interpretation,’ which we already knew— 
for it was published some years ago, and the re- 
vision contains only a few changes,—is a very 
good and sound exposé of the teachings of the 
Bhagavad Gita. There are four preliminary chap- 
ters—on the origin of Hindu speculation, the 
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Upanisads, the fundamental doctrines of Hindu 
thought, and the prehistory of the God of the 
Gita. And some parts of these introductory chap- 
ters are excellent, e. g. what the author says about 
the influence of ritualistic terms on Indian phi- 
losophy (14), about the principle of identifica- 
tion, about the magic power of knowledge as a 
means of salvation, and about the doctrine of 
Karman (21). 

In the following exposé, particularly interesting 
are the passages dealing with the nature of God 
and the problem of evil (45), those dealing with 
the relation between God and the material uni- 
verse (51-2), and the very enlightening chapters 
dealing with the way of knowledge (sémkhya), 
the way of disciplined activity (yoga), and the 
way of devotion to God (bhakti). Edgerton 
analyzes the doctrines of the Gita with clearness 
and acuteness, and his exposé is full of well chosen 
quotations and suggestive remarks, To many ad- 
mirers of the Gita however his approach to the 
poem will seem too rationalistic. He insists on 
the contradictions or inconsistencies of the Gita 
and, although he concedes that these contradic- 
tions are possibly not contradictions for the poet 
who by mystic intuition arrives at the unification 
of different doctrines, he is himself too far from 
being a mystic to appreciate duly the mystic point 
of view. He certainly appreciates the poetic beauty 
of the Gita, but we miss, in such a many-sided 
study, a chapter dedicated to the esthetic value 
of the poem. 

The completely new part of Professor Edger- 
ton’s work is the translation and the notes. This 
translation, especially if we consider that the prin- 
cipal object of the author was to make it as close 
as possible and to translate line by line, is very 
good. But sometimes the English expression used 
as the literal rendering of a Sanskrit word does 
not convey a clear idea to the reader; e.g. ‘In a 
knowledge - and - cultivation - perfected Brahman ’ 
(vidyavinayasampanne brahmane) (5.18) ; or, ‘O 
All-God, All-formed’ (visvesvara vigvariipa) 
(11.16); or, ‘he is born in deluded wombs’ 
(miidhayonisu jdyate) (14.15); or ‘the four- 
caste-system was created by Me with distinction of 
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Strands and actions’ (gunakarmavibhdgasah) 
(4.13). Edgerton translates guna by ‘ Strand, 
and this is indeed the first and literal meaning 
of the word; but the word ‘Strand’ does not 
convey the very special signification that the word 
guna has assumed in Hindu philosophy, and there- 
fore it seems to me that it is better to keep the 
word guna in the English text or to translate it 
by some explanatory expression like ‘ constituent 
element’ or ‘qualifying factor.’ Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the rendering is a little too free. 
For example it does not seem to me that it is 
quite correct to translate ayatt (6.37) by ‘an un- 
successful striver, or na srjati (5.14) by ‘he does 
not instigate.’ 

In a few other instances I do not agree with 
Edgerton. Even after reading the article of G. W. 
Brown (JAOS 39.104-12), I still believe that the 
late Professor Caland was right, and that, in the 
ancient texts, especially when only the two chief 
‘breaths’ are mentioned, préna means ‘ expira- 
tion’ and apdna ‘inspiration’; and I am not 
inclined to admit that the two breaths (prana 


and apana), that pass through the nose (5.27), 
are the breath that is above the diaphragm and 
the breath that is below it. Finally I do not think 
that in 13.12 we should read anddi matparam and 
translate matparam by ‘ruled by Me.’ I prefer 
the traditional division of the words; anddimat 
param. In most cases, however, when Edgerton 
disagrees with previous interpreters, he certainly 
is in the right. 

The principal object of the author, according to 
his preface, is to facilitate the task of a student of 
Sanskrit by placing before him the text and the 
translation of a masterpiece of Indian literature 
in the clearest and most convenient form. Edger- 
ton’s work adequately fulfils this purpose. But it 
is much more than that. It is a detailed and 
acute analysis of the teachings of the Gita, and I 
consider it as an indispensable guide for every 
scholar who is interested in the interpretation of 
the Gita and the numerous religious and philo- 
sophical problems that are connected with it. 


P.-E. Dumont 
THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





The Apocryphal Literature. A Brief Introduction. 
By CHarLes CuTLerR Torrey. Pp. x + 151. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 


The reviewer has for long been a professor, but 
the most interesting part of his career has been 
as teacher. And there comes then the primary 
duty of finding handy textbooks and introductions 
available for the hands of the students. For the 
Bible at large, the Old and the New Testament, 
there is a plentiful supply of such literature, and 
the original texts are part of the student’s equip- 
ment. But when it comes to the Biblical Apo- 
crypha (a very repellent title), the usual student 
is in the dark. What is it?, he may ask, and, 
Where can I find it? He has never seen it in the 
popular copies of the Authorized Version nor in 
the American Standard Version. Yet it is an 
authoritative part of the Greek, Roman and 
Oriental Versions, and also of the Anglican and 
Lutheran Bibles, appearing in the English Re- 
vised Version. But otherwise it is hardly known 
in the Protestant Churches. The student hardly 


knows where to turn for texts, introductions and 
commentaries. 

Yet the Apocrypha has its part in the history 
of the evolution of the Bible. It bridges the 
literary gap from the book of Daniel down to the 
books of the New Testament, and presents the con- 
tinual flowering of the Hebrew religious and 
literary genius, this in history, romance, philoso- 
phy and poetry, which later passed away with the 
tragic fall of Jerusalem and ruin of the nation. 
For both Jew and Christian therefore the Apo- 
crypha has its value as continuing the ancient. 
lively tradition of a religious literature. 

In the first place this small book of Dr. Torrey’s 
is a timely and convenient guide for both scholar 
and student into that collection of intermediate 
Jewish literature, which has fortunately been pre- 
served by the Christian Church and highly valued 
there by the majority of its divisions. But the 
volume also includes more than the fourteen books 
generally recognized as composing the Apocrypha. 
It further gives similar brief introductions to 
twenty-seven books and collections, to which litera- 

















ture again has been largely given the absurd title 
of Pseudepigrapha. See Torrey, § 2, for a discus- 
sion of these names; he would use ‘ Apocrypha’ 
for all this literature. It would take too long to 
list here all those titles; mention might be made 
of Enoch, Jubilees (both in Ethiopic), the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, and the little known Lives of the 
Prophets and Testament of Job. It is indeed 
difficult for a ripe scholar to keep abreast with all 
this manifold and scattered literature. 

The volume opens with a General Introduction, 
with particular study of the position of this litera- 
ture in Jewish and Christian hands. There follow 
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Special Introductions to the several books. These 
present summarily the contents of the several 
books, their history and bibliography, and survey 
of the entailed criticism, which is crowned by the 


author’s own critical decisions. Est multum in 
parvo. There is given a useful summary note on 
p. 7 bearing on the original languages of these 
books, whether Hebrew, Aramaic or Greek. At 
the end of the volume is given a very useful 
General Index of scholars cited and subjects. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Worterbuch der heutigen mongolischen Sprache, 
mit kurzem AbriB der Grammatik und ausge- 
wihlten Sprachproben. Unter Mitwirkung 
von W. A. UNKRIG zusammengestellt von R. 
BLEICHSTEINER und W. Helssic. Wien- 
Peking, SIEBENBERG- VERLAG, 1941. 136 p. 


The reviewer was able to obtain a copy of this 
book through the courtesy of a friend in the diplo- 
matic service stationed at Stockholm; very few 
other copies can have reached this country, and it 
merits notice on that account if no other. 

My interest in and work with Mongolian stems 
from a project in Mongolian placenames in which 
I have been engaged (see SIL 2. 96-8, 1944). For 
that project a Mongolian-English dictionary in 
card-file form was compiled (some 25,000 items) 
and an examination of available grammatical 
studies was made. It has not been possible so far 
to work with a Mongolian speaker, but the infor- 
mation compiled is extensive enough to furnish 
a good basis for judging the value of such a work 
as that being reviewed. 

The book contains an introduction by Unkrig 
(Zur Einfiihrung, 3-15), a table of the Mongolian 
alphabet (16), a grammatical sketch (Abri8 der 
mongolischen Grammatik, 17-42), the dictionary 
(Worterbuch, 43-121), a list of suffixes (Ver- 
zeichnis der Formativa, 122-6), and some texts 
(Sprachproben, 127-35). Each part will be con- 
sidered in some detail. 

The introduction begins with a statement of 
Unkrig’s pleasure in welcoming a German book 
(‘dem ersten von deutscher Seite und auf deut- 





schem Boden .. . einen Wilkommengru8 zu ent- 
bieten,’ 3), a remark that is certainly in bad taste 
in a supposedly scholarly publication. The reader 
is then directed to several other works (‘ ebenfalls 
aus deutscher Feder stammende’!), and finally 
the extensive work by Russian scholars on Mon- 
golian is mentioned. Unkrig states that he con- 
tributed to the dictionary to some extent, and 
indicates that the transcription is that used by him 
in his own work. There follows (4-5) a brief 
survey of the relations of Mongolian to other 
language; Unkrig simply quotes Gonbo Zab 
Cybikov, a Russian scholar of Buryat Mongolian 
origin (whom Unkrig inferentially chides by indi- 
cating that his name should be ‘ korrekt: mGon-po 
sKyabs Cebek*-iin —comment being superfluous on 
this kind of ‘ correctness’). Next we have a his- 
torical summary of the development of Mongolian 
writing; Unkrig’s bias in favor of written forms 
is clear from his cavalier dismissal of the various 
Latin and Cyrillic orthographies devised for Mon- 
golian: he objects, for instance, to the fact that 
the Russian system does not distinguish the front 
and back varieties of the midvelar fortis and lenis 
phonemes, (2/k* and g/g of his transcription), 
showing that he has no knowledge of modern 
phonemic analysis. And he finds a text in Latin 
or Cyrillic letters empty and flat (‘ dde and fade’). 
The preoccupation with writing leads to devoting 
seven pages (9-15) to a discussion of the trans- 
cription (which in itself, be it said, is a rather 
good attempt at combining transcription with 
letter-for-letter transliteration), and of the relation 
of the written forms to current pronunciation. 
Nowhere, however, are we given a clear statement 
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of just what form of Mongolian is being examined 
nor where the written forms come from and who 
pronounces them. 

One coming fresh to Mongolian studies would 
never learn from this introduction that the Mon- 
golian written language is fixed on the basis of 
some now unknown dialect of the 13th century, 
that it is read largely in spelling pronunciation 
(e.g. literary biigere ‘kidney’ read /biigere/, 
except when the intention to convey colloquial 
usage is clear, under which conditions the pronun- 
ciation /bédr6é/ will be used by those who know 
that /béér6/ and biigere are historically the same), 
that many common words are written with all 
kinds of unhistoric archaic flourishes (nagur for 
/nuur/ ‘lake’ on the graphic analogy of agula 
for /uula/ ‘ mountain’), that new words are inade- 
quately symbolized (pabrig for /paabrig/ ‘ fac- 
tory’), and that the writing system is wholly 
inadequate as it stands for the representation of 
modern spoken Mongolian in any of its dialects 
(/tulaan/ ‘war’ and /dulaan/ ‘warm’ are both 
spelled twl’h’”, interpreted by Unkrig as tulagan 
and dulagan). Nor would one know that in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and the adjacent 
Chinese regions (Inner Mongolia) the prevailing 
dialect is Halha Mongolian (with several minor 
variations), and that the spoken Halha of Urga 
(now Ulaan Baatar, conventionally Ulanbator) is 
the basis of the modern new written language. 

The table of the alphabet (16) gives script forms 
for the letters but not the usual printed forms. 
The transcription is conventional and adequate, as 
stated, but a letter-for-letter transliteration, using 
in general the same symbols used to transliterate 
the Semitic letters on which the Mongolian ones 


are based would have been instructive. The result 
would be: 
Transliteration Unkrig’s transcription 


(initial) (medial) (final) 


a 

e 
y y y i 
'w w w 0, u 
‘wy wyandw w 6, ii 
n nand’ n 
- ’k k ng 
h h h x, k 
h’ h’ h’ g 
P P P b 
~ ~ ~ Ss 
s’ s’ 3’ § 
t t,d t,d t,d; d,t 
] l ] 1 


m m m m 
8 $s - c, é 

y y y d, y,j 

— ¥ o d 

§ § - 2Z 

k k k g,k; kg. 
r r r r 

b b - 10 

h h _ h 

p p - Pp 


The phonemes of Halha are /a, 0, u, i, e, 6, ii/ 
(all occurring also doubled [phonetically long] and 
in the sequences /ay, oy, uy, ey, tiy/), /p, t, e[ts'], 
é, b, d, g, z[d.z,], ili], 8, s, h[x], m, 0, 1, Tr, 
y/; the vowels cannot be at all adequately written 
in the native alphabet and the consonant pairs /t/ 
and /d/, /g/ and /h/, /e/ and /2/, /é/ and /j/ 
are not distinguished, since even where there are 
two graphs for a pair they are both used for both 
phonemes; the graphs §, h. p are used only in loan 
words. No suspicion of this state of affairs is 
found in the book except in the table itself. 

The grammatical outline begins with Lautlehre 
(17 ff.), but we are given first not a statement of 
phonemes but a short paragraph ($1) on vowel 
harmony; this, however, is not enough, and we get 
more information in § 6, Vokalfolge (18-19). In 
such a sketchy treatment of phonology as that 
given, covering in all a bit over three pages 
(17-20), it is hard to understand why one should 
get a nine-line discussion of the vowel ‘ ¥’ ( ?[4]), 
‘aus den Tiirksprachen bekannt,’ and said to occur 
in all the dialects though not represented in 
writing, while practically no other phonetic details 
are given; what the authors are talking about is 
the “ weakening ” of the short vowels of non-first 
syllables to central vowels of the kind which may 
be written [e], [5], [e], ete. The remainder of 
the three pages are a pretty thorough mixture of 
historical and descriptive phonemics and morpho- 
phonemics, not to speak of spelling rules. 

The morphology (20 ff.) begins by telling us 
that there is no definite article, and that nige ‘ one’ 
may be used as an indefinite. We also learn that 
there is no gender. Then we are told about six 
kinds of plural formations, though actually these 
are various sets of collective or other derivations 
and not plurals at all. There follow a few pages of 
declension, arranged in conventional form for accu- 
sative, genitive, dative-locative, ablative, instrumen- 
tal, and comitative cases. At one point (22) a table 
of literary and colloquial ‘ declension’ gives really 
useful information. I must say, however, that ’m 














not sure that I should translate Umgangssprache 
by ‘ colloquial,’ since we have the rubric ‘ Moderne 
Schriftsprache (Umgangssprache) ’ as well as the 
contrasting rubrics ‘ Literatursprache’ or ‘ Schrifts- 
sprache’ versus ‘ Umgangssprache.’ We are told 
that adjectives are not so strictly distinguished 
from nouns as in other languages (what others? 
one might ask), and it is clear even from this 
discussion that all the so-called adjective suffixes 
are simply part of the general morphology of a 
language which has undifferentiated bases and 
several sets of ‘modulus-categories’ (see Whorf, 
Language 21. 5 ff. [1945]). Personal and demon- 
strative pronouns are declined, once again with a 
useful comparison of literary and colloquial forms 
(25, 26). 

The structure of the verb is said to be ‘ auBer- 
ordentlich einfach’ (28), and then come eight 
pages of ‘ Aktionsarten, Imperativ, Volutativ, Ver- 
bum finitum, Partizipia (Verbalnomina), Kon- 
verba, Negativa, Interrogativpartikel, Hilfszeit- 
worter,’ all of it far from simple. The facts seem 
to be that all of this is a matter of derivation of 
numerous forms from a stem, and not of conjuga- 
tion at all, and that only statements on the level 
first of derivational morphology and then of syn- 
tactic sequence would be pertinent. Lists of 
‘adverbs’ ‘ postpositions,’ and ‘ conjunctions’ 
follow; some are particles, other formations from 
‘noun’ stems. Finally there are two pages (40-2) 
on ‘ Wortbildung,’ as if the processes involved were 
different from those already discussed. 

The dictionary (43 ff.) is arranged in the order 
of the Mongolian alphabet as transcribed and in- 
terpreted, though no summarizing list is given at 
its beginning ; the order is a, e, i, o/u, 6/ii, n, ng, 
x, g, b, 8, 8, t/d, 1, m, c/é, d/y/ J, Z, g/k*, rT, W; h, p- 
Only one obsessed with the sanctity of a writing 
system as such could possibly imagine that such 
an order would be useful and practical. In my 
work with the vocabulary much time is lost in look- 
ing for things since it is as if the figures 1,2... 
9, 0 were to be used in some new and other order 
than their usual one. Fortunately for the problem 
just stated, the vocabulary is small (about 3200 
items) ; but, of course, this is most unfortunate 
from any other point of view, for what good is so 
small a vocabulary as 3200 words, unless one hap- 
pens to ‘believe’ that ‘ primitive’ peoples don’t 
have many words! Even as an explicitly selected 
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list this one is bad: it has words like socalisem 
‘ socialism’ (the available Russian sources give this 
as /socyalizam/, the vowel harmony being irregular 
in either case), but leaves out daabar ‘ position, 
office.” There are buddhistic expressions of Tibetan 
origin and modern words like that cited, and the 
scattered general vocabulary. For the word lama 
we are told ‘ korrekter, wie im Tib., bla ma’; what 
_this means one can only imagine, as a graph Dl is 
impossible initially in Mongolian; but there are 
many similar entries. In other cases we have indi- 
cations, in parentheses, of colloquial pronuncia- 
tions, as ‘agula (uula, oola) Berg, Gebirge’ (the 
word is /uula/). 

The list of suffixes (122-6) is, and we are grate- 
ful, in the order of the Latin alphabet. 

The texts (127 ff.) contain the Mongolian writ- 
ing, a transcription (interpreted with capital let- 
ters, punctuation marks, and all other modern 
graphic phenomena), and occasional meager notes. 
I suspect that their contents may have guided the 
selection of the vocabulary more than any other 
principle. 

Mongolian is still, then, an unknown land as far 
as works in a West European language are con- 
cerned ; and the Russian studies are hard to come 
by and only very few of them have ever been seen 
by American scholars. But the field of Mongolic 
and related studies may conceivably receive some 
cultivation in this country before long. What kind 
of program should it follow? In my opinion, it 
should start anew: we should get informants and 
do field studies on the dialects as spoken. We 
should analyze them thoroughly. We should study 
the modern written language as actually used in 
Mongolia. And then—and only then—should we 
try to interpret and record the older written forms, 
assigning them to levels of time and class usage, 
and integrating them into a comparative and his- 
torical study of all of Mongolic. After that there 
will be time to consider whether there is or is not 
a Ural-Altaic language stock and other such 
interesting speculations. 

My colleague, John G. Mutziger, is responsible 
for calling to my attention many of the points here 
noted, he having had the doubtful pleasure of 
trying to use the dictionary in our work in 
analyzing placenames. 


GrorcE L. TRAGER. 
WaAsHINeTON , D. C. 
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Progress of Indic Studies 1917-1942. Edited by 
R. N. DanpeKkar. Pp. 2 + ii + 406. Poona: 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE, 1942. (Government Oriental Series, 
Class B, No. 8.) 


This volume, issued for the Silver Jubilee of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, con- 
tains surveys of a number of fields of Indic studies. 
It is made up of twelve articles: Twenty-five Years 
of Vedic Studies, by the editor (1-68) ; a survey 
of Iranian studies, by J. M. Unvala (69-99) ; 
Twenty-five Years of Epic and Puranic Studies, 
by A. D. Pusalker (101-52); A Brief Sketch of 
Prakrit Studies, by A. M. Ghatage (153-74); a 
paper on work in classical Sanskrit literature, by 
the late Dr. Har Dutt Sharma (175-94); Pre- 
Vedie Times to Vijayanagara: a Survey of 25 
Years’ Work in Ancient Indian History and 
Archaeology, by H. D. Sankalia (195-238) ; Prog- 
ress of South Indian Archaeology and Epigraphy, 
by R. S. Panchamukhi (239-51); Progress of 
Greater Indian Research, by U. N. Ghoshal (253- 
320); Linguistics in India, by Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji (321-31) ; A Survey of Research in In- 
dian Sociology in relation to Hindu Dharma- 
Sistras, by Pandharinath Valavalkar (333-74) ; 
Indian Philosophy, by P. T. Raju (375-98) ; 
Study of Manuscripts, by Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti (399-406). 

The authors have had an opportunity to pro- 
vide a useful handbook for students in their fields. 
The extent to which they have availed themselves 
of their opportunities is on the whole proportionate 
to the amount of space occupied by their articles. 
Of those fields which I feel most capable of judg- 
ing, viz. those represented by the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth articles, and linguistics, all ex- 
cept the survey on work in classical Sanskrit 
literature seem adequate or of even better rank. 
The major work in each field and very much of 
the minor work is listed by topic, characterized, 
and frequently shrewdly and sympathetically 





evaluated. The authors have, in most cases, not 
confined themselves too rigidly within the limit 
set by the year 1917, but have sketched in the 
preceding record of scholarship. Work done in 
the West has been listed as well as that done 
within India; Indian scholars will undoubtedly 
benefit by knowing of the former, as will certainly 
Western scholars by having their attention called 
to the latter, which is often difficult of access. One 
can only regret that the article on work in clas- 
sical Sanskrit literature is so disappointingly 
short, though even it contains many titles that are 
of interest. 

Criticism can only be offered in general terms, 
Articles on Jain and Buddhist studies would have 
been welcome. Certain aspects of these fields have 
indeed found their way into other articles, whose 
authors cast their net wide. Perhaps little of 
major interest in the Prakrit part of the Jain 
field has escaped the author of the section on 
Prakrit studies, and further titles on the Gujarat 
school of painting belonging to the Jain field ap- 
pear in Sankalia’s article as do some titles on Jain 
philosophy in Raju’s; work on Jain books written 
wholly in Sanskrit has, however, in general escaped 
notice regrettably. The gaps in the account of 
work on Buddhism are even greater, in spite of 
much that appears in the articles on Greater 
Indian studies and philosophy. 

Since the book is generally so excellent, it is a 
pity that greater care was not exercised in making 
the bibliographical references uniform and at times 
fuller. It is often hard to tell whether a book or a 
journal article is referred to, and in the latter 
case all-important details are often omitted. 

Lack of any index makes the book hard to use, 
but since in most articles the arrangement is 
topical, this is a less serious omission that it might 
seem at first sight. 

The book is one that the Indic scholar will find 
very valuable in his reference library. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Here is India. By JEAN KENNEDY. Photographs 
by Atice SHALEK and others. Map by Ray- 
MOND LUFKIN. Pp. 154. New York: CHARLES 
ScRIBNER’s Sons, 1945. 


Though this book was written and published as 
a children’s book, it deserves notice in a learned 
journal for its excellence and originality. One 
might expect that the latter quality would appear 
only in new ways of presenting old material. This 
sort of originality the book has, but in addition, 
the author has introduced from her own Indian 
experience much highly unfamiliar material, most 
of it of the intimate, domestic nature that the 
native Indian writer takes for granted and the 
Westerner, whether scholar or official or casual 
traveler, simply does not come to know. It is 
most highly concentrated in chapters I, IV, and 
V—A Day in India (1-22), Typical Indian Towns 
(57-76), Pilgrimages (77-98). This type of intro- 
duction to India deserves a wider reading public 
than the book may perhaps get, and the reviewer 
would recommend the book especially to beginners 
in serious Indic studies. 

The style in which Mrs. Kennedy has presented 
her subject is adapted to the capacities of children, 
apparently of the highest pre-high-school grades. 
If a high school audience were being aimed at, a 
somewhat more adult style could probably have 
been used, but some of the charm of the book 
might have been lost. 

The reviewer might have preferred a different 
emphasis at certain points, especially in chapter 
III on Religions and the Caste System (39-56), a 
notoriously difficult subject. However, it is a 
pleasure to note in chapter VIII on The Present 
Government of India (141-50) that the picture 
is not drawn in pure black or in pure white. The 
author’s general statement on p. 147 deserves to 
be quoted : ‘It’s a sort of deadlock, with both sides 
right and both sides wrong; with the sympathies 
of much of the world thrown in on the side that 
wants freedom, and with many a powerful nation 
of the world privately calculating how much it 
would be worth to try to get hold of India for 
herself—and, in the long run, with the British 
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and Indians understanding each other, play by 
play, rather better than anyone who has not lived 
in India for a long time can possibly do.’ * 

It may seem ungracious to note faults in such a 
good book, but it is meant as a textbook, and if 
there is a second edition, certain things need cor- 
rection. Only one error should probably be laid 
at the author’s door. On p. 103 f. it is said that 
the rupee is ‘ worth, in normal times, about thirty 
cents.’ In the period between the wars, the rupee 
was worth at par 1s. 6d., i.e. about 36 cents; to 
dock it of about 16 percent of its normal value 
hardly seems justified. Much more serious fault 
must be found with the two maps in the book (for 
which Mrs. Kennedy is not responsible). That on 
pp. 82 and 83 is attractively drawn, but it is badly 
bound in, and (in my copy at least) two letters 
are thus cut out of each of the legends ‘ Hima- 
layas’ and ‘ Darjeeling’ and one out of ‘ Bengal.’ 
‘Daro’ is the lettering for (presumably) ‘ Mo- 
henjo Daro,’ and there are four mis-spellings— 
Aganta, Cidambara, River Jumma, and Ratnigiri. 
None of the rivers flowing east on the Deccan 
plateau are marked, though the Cauvery and the 
Krishna are mentioned in the text and indexed. 
The political map on p. 146 is striking in its con- 
trast between British India and the native states, 
but some of the explanatory legend below the map 
is so microscopic as to be illegible and some is 
almost so. 

The illustrations are generous in number, un- 
hackneyed in subject, and in the main well 
reproduced. 

Again, I would recommend the book most 
highly, as suitable, not only for the audience for 
which it was planned, but also for those university 
students who have a serious interest in India. 


M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The chapters not mentioned above are—II: People 
and Climate (23-38); VI: How India Makes a Living 
(99-114); VII: Five Thousand Years of India (115-40). 
There is a good index (151-4). 

?On p. 32 the barrage on the Indus is mislabeled 
‘Sukka’; on p. 92 the holy man is called ‘ Saddhu.’ 
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Mas‘oud Du Tour ‘Abdin. By B. L. VAN HEL- 
MOND, O. P., Louvain: Bibliothéque du Mu- 
séon, 1942. Vol. 14. xiii, 64, 101* pp. 


In this well-planned and carefully executed book 
Father Van Helmond publishes, with an annotated 
Latin translation, a tractate on the “ Trinity, the 
Incarnation and the Gifts of the Spirit ” by Mas‘id, 
a Syriac ecclesiastic of the fifteenth century. The 
tractate composed in simple and correct decasyl- 
labic verse, forms part of a collection of Mas‘id’s 
discourses preserved in a unique manuscript (codex 
number 256) of the monastery Notre-Dame des 
Semences near AlqoS. The part of the manuscript 
here published was written about 1481/82. 

Mas‘id, according to the succinct report of his 
fellow monk and student, ‘Aziz, which Van Hel- 
mond re-publishes from the V. R. F. Vosté’s article 
in Le Muséon of 1936, was born ca. 1430/31. In 
1452/53 he entered the famous Jacobite Monastery 
of the Holy Cross near Zaz, whose superior he 
became in 1462/63 after spending the five years 
preceding his elevation as a recluse walled up in 
an isolated cell. As superior he reformed and 
restored a number of monasteries until in 1480/81 
he was consecrated bishop for the monastery of St. 
Kyriakos. At this point ‘Aziz’ report ends. It is 
during the period beginning with his withdrawal 
from the coenobite life and ending with the assump- 
tion of his duties as bishop that he pronounced the 
discourses collected by ‘Aziz of which that on “ The 
Trinity, the Incarnation and the Gifts of the 
Spirit ” forms an important part. 

Van Helmond’s studies strongly suggest identi- 





fication of Mas‘id, the author and bishop, with 
Mas‘id of Zaz, the tenth and last schismatic patri- 
arch of the Tir ‘Abdin, who after a short and 
troubled rule (1493-95) resigned office and with- 
drew to a monastery in Kharput on the Euphrates 
where he died in 1512. It is to be admitted, how- 
ever, that documentary proof of this identification 
is still wanting. 

With great care Father Van Helmond expounds 
Mas‘iid’s doctrine of which it would seem, the 
mystical part deserves the closest attention. Mas‘id 
clearly continues the great tradition of Syriac 
mystics, but his presentation is far from coherent, 
Where his ideas appear to hark back to pseudo- 
Dionysius, their inconsistent arrangement makes 
it appear unlikely that Mas‘id speaks from per- 
sonal familiarity with the work of the Areopagite, 
It is unmistakable that Mas‘id has salvaged a 
good deal of the work of his predecessors, but 
equally unmistakable is the decadence not so much 
of the emotional experience but of its mastery by 
the intellect. 

Scrutiny of selected passages would establish 
both edition and translation as reliable. The phil- 
ological difficulties encountered and overcome by 
Father Van Helmond are considerable and he 
deserves credit not only for mastering an intricate 
subject of linguistic as well as theological and 
historical significance, but for exciting interest, by 
his skillful exposition, in a period too often 
neglected. 


G. E. von GruNEBAUM 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 
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The Watumull Prize of $500 was awarded posthu- 
mously to Mr. Ernest J. H. Mackay for his volume on 










the Chanhu-Daro Excavations, 1935-1936: Volume 20 of 


the American Oriental Series. 


The committee which 


made the award was composed of Professor Taraknath 
Das, Professor Robert L. Schuyler, and Professor Harry 
J. Carman. The announcement was made at the dinner 
concluding the annual meeting of the American Histori- 


cal Association in Washington, December 27, 1945. 














